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Foreword 


There is a need for a book which depicts clearly the rela¬ 
tionship of the church to social welfare and to the social welfare 
agencies working in the community. The historical role of the 
church in social welfare has been clear for many centuries. Some¬ 
times it has been seen through direct almsgiving, but increasingly 
in modern times through institutions such as hospitals and homes. 
However, this role has been changing as non-church private 
agencies and government agencies have become involved substan¬ 
tially in rendering welfare services. 

Some of the questions that need examination are: What is the 
historical role of the churches and how does it relate to the new 
and changing social welfare needs of people in a complex and urban¬ 
ized society? What should be the relationship of the church to the 
professional social worker? What new and pioneer services should 
the church offer? How can the church encourage its members to 
enter social welfare professions? What is the responsibility of the 
local church for social welfare in its community? How should the 
local church be related to the many agencies of social welfare which 
are now in the community? 

The Board of Social and Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church decided to laxmch a project to attempt to answer these and 
other questions. The result is this book. 

The Board gave responsibility to a subcommittee. The members 
of the Committee are: 

CIVIC AND SOCIAL WELFARE COMMITTEE 

Mrs. James Oldshue, Chairman 
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The Rev. W. Henry Goodloe, Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. R. G. Pullen, Vice-Chairman 

The Rev. Monroe J. Wilcox, Secretary 

Mrs. Edward R. Bartlett 

Dr. James P, Brawley 

The Rev. James W. Bristah 

Dr. Georgia Harkness 

Bishop Bachman G. Hodge 

Miss Sue Hudson 

The Hon. Daniel C. Jenkins 

Mrs. John Paul Odom 

Mr. D. Stewart Patterson 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner 

This Committee engaged Dr. Haskell M. Miller, Professor of So¬ 
cial Ethics at Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. to be 
their author. Deep appreciation is due to the work of the Committee, 
under Mrs. Oldshue, and to the author for dedicated, intensive, and 
highly competent work. 

In addition to the Committee, the entire Board of Social and 
Economic Relations spent many hours in reviewing the plans and 
the manuscript. Many other persons in other agencies of The 
Methodist Church, such as the Board of Education, the Woman’s 
Division, the Board of Missions, and agencies outside of the church, 
were invaluable as critics of the manuscript. 

Association Press agreed to publish the book and engaged, as 
consultant. Dr. William J. Villaume, the Executive Director of the 
Department of Social Welfare of the National Council of Churches, 
who acted as a most valuable critic and who supplied data to update 
the material at every point, and was thus instrumental in bringing 
the book to its final form. 

The National Council of Churches is sponsoring the Second 
National Conference on the Churches and Social Welfare in October 
1961. The book is offered with pleasure to the National Coimcil 
and to those who will attend the Conference. 

The Board of Social and Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church is delighted also to make this book available to the Division 
of Temperance and General Welfare of the new Board of Christian 
Social Concerns of The Methodist Church, which will assume re- 
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sponsibility for most of the areas of social welfare dealt with in the 
book. 

Thus, many people have been involved in the development of 
the project, and many will be involved in its utilization. And to all 
we express the hope that this book will be an honor to the Lord 
whom we serve and be one of His instruments to sharpen the social 
witness of His church in the world as it attempts to meet the welfare 
and health needs of people. 

Axfred Dudley Ward, General Secretary 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
The Methodist Church 
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Introduction 


Of all the phenomenal developments of modem times, 
none are more significant in the Western World than those that 
go under the heading of “social welfare.” These are the develop¬ 
ments to which the sensitivity of spirit nurtured m the Christian 
tradition and the dedicated genius represented in science and tech¬ 
nology have steadfastly pointed. They are the logical fruit for which 
the tree of Western culture has been pruned and tended. In their 
proliferating expression at the middle of the twentieth century 
they are but the “fiurst fruits,” full of promise of richer blessings 
to come. 

Men are finding ways of living together in mutual helpfulness 
in the great organizational structures of modem corporate life. 
They are discovering how to make the corporate process serve 
the needs of all the individuals of whom the society is composed. 
Slowly and clumsily, but nonetheless surely, they are accepting 
the fact that the highest welfare of each individual is embraced 
in maximum provision for the welfare of all. 

The Christian Church is the mother of these insists in Western 
society. Science and technology are maxumzing opportunities for 
demonstrating their validity. 

The situation as it relates to social welfare in the United States is 
especially dynamic. Social services of aU kinds are rapidly expand¬ 
ing. At the same time considerable confusion is being generated. 
WMe little debate exists concerning the importance of making 
the total social order serve the best interests of all the people, 
there is mudh uncertainty as to how it may best be made to do so. 
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In the meantime, social work is becoming a highly skilled pro¬ 
fession, and vast secular programs of social security and social 
service, supported principally by government, are assuming im¬ 
pressive dimensions. 

The Protestant Church in America, engulfed in what appears 
to be almost a tidal wave of these developments, is in a peculiarly 
significant position. In a very real sense it is experiencing a crisis 
with respect to its relationship to social welfare—a crisis on the 
outcome of which the quality of the church’s future relationship 
to the whole of American culture may largely depend. 

While there is danger in crisis, let it be noted that there is also 
opportunity. This book is written to help the Protestant churches 
of America assess the nature of the crisis with which welfare 
developments are confrontiQg them. Though a part of the intention 
is to point to the dangers against which the churches must be on 
guard, the larger purpose is to underscore the unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunity which the Protestant Church as a whole has in America at 
the present time in connection with what is happening in social 
welfare. The book makes an unabashed plea for a vigorous, in¬ 
telligent, and enthusiastic appropriation of this opportunity. At the 
same time it recognizes the practical hazards and serious adjust¬ 
ment difficulties that are involved in such an appropriation. 

Actually, the book is addressed to two audiences. Primarily it 
attempts to speak to thoughtful Protestant churchmen who are 
concerned with the tide of events, and who are seeking under¬ 
standing of the role the church should continue to take in social 
welfare. Secondarily, but hopefully, it invites consideration by the 
dedicated professional people in all branches of social work and 
welfare administration who are seeking ways of maintaining maxi¬ 
mum value-relatedness in what they are doing, and who are anx¬ 
ious to keep social work and social welfare programs positively 
aflSliated with the validities of the Christian faith. 

Frank recognition is given to the fact that there is confusion 
ia the minds of churchmen over how to react to the secularization 
and professionalization of social work, and in the minds of social 
workers over what place religion and co-operation with the church 
should have in the practice of their profession. Some of the reasons 
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for such consequent estrangement as exists between the church 
and social work are explored. Churchmen are importuned to take 
the initiative in eliminating this estrangement. 

The writer would hardly have had the temerity to imdertake 
so large a task as the theme of the book represents if he had not 
been requested to do so by the Committee on Civic and Social 
Welfare of the Board of Social and Economic Relations of The 
Methodist Church. To this Committee and each of its members 
he is deeply indebted for encouragement, inspiration, and practical 
guidance. Back of the Committee, furthermore, and of the project 
from its inception, was the keen perception and invaluable guid¬ 
ing genius of the Reverend A. Dudley Ward, Executive Secretary 
of the Board. 

A special word of appreciation is due several other agencies of 
The Methodist Church also, for providing consultants to help 
plan, review, and edit the manuscript in its first revisions. These 
agencies include the Editorial Division of the General Board of 
Education, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, and the Board of Temperance. 

In the final stages of revision. Dr. William J. Villaume and his 
stafi of the Department of Social Welfare of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. were of immeasurable 
assistance in correcting and supplementing data, and in suggesting 
many important changes and additions. Dr. Villaume graciously 
permitted extensive borrowing from unpublished manuscripts of 
several of his recent speeches for the composition of the section in 
Chapter III which has to do with church and state relations. To 
him also is due credit for securing permission to use the notes pre¬ 
pared by Miss Inez M. Cavert, which form the basis for the discus¬ 
sion in Chapter II of the role of the Protestant churches in the 
history of welfare developments in the United States. 

The writer is also indebted to Professors John B. Howes and 
Clifford Ham, his colleagues in the Department of Social Ethics 
at Wesley Theological Seminary, for their help and encourage¬ 
ment. Professor Howes read the manuscript in its entirety and 
commented insightfully on it. Professor Ham wrote the section in 
Chapter VI on the subject of housing and urban renewal. 
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Since the writer can make litde claim to originality in what is 
presented here, he wishes to imderscore his great indebtedness 
to the many persons whose ideas, both in and out of print, have 
helped to focus and sharpen his thinking. Though he has tried 
faithfully to give footnote credit where credit is due, he is fully 
aware that so large a debt cannot be adequately discharged in so 
casual a manner. 

Haskell M. Miller 

Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D.C. 
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I: The Church in the 
Historic Background 


Throughout its history the Christian Church has been 
deeply involved in the concerns and activities which are usually 
classified under the heading of social welfare.^ In some respects 
it has added new dimensions to the human impulse to charity. 
As Professor Latourette has pointed out, its ideal requiring not only 
charitable contributions but also actual self-giving of the rich and 
the poor through personal ministrations to the needs of the unfor¬ 
tunate seems to have been, in its emphasis, “new, not only in the 

iThe term “social welfare” is somewhat ambiguous. Among the most 
noteworthy attempts to define it are the following: “the state of well-being 
of all people” (Policy and Strategy in Social Welfare: Report to the 
Churches. N.Y.: National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
1957, pp. 18f); “the organized system of social services and institutions, 
designed to aid individuals and groups to attain satisfying standards of life 
and health” (Walter A. Friedlander, Introduction to Social Welfare. Engle¬ 
wood: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, p. 4); “an organized concern of all people 
for all people” Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work 
Practice. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1949, p. 16). The term, which 
has evolved in comparatively recent times, not only covers conventional 
provisions for charity but also embraces a vast assortment of protective 
and helpful arrangements for all members of society made necessary (and 
possible) by conditions of modem life with which traditional social institu¬ 
tions were not adequately prepared to cope. Along with such terms as “so¬ 
cial services” and “social agencies,” it is used to indicate the specialized 
agencies and programs which are being provided to assure that the basic 
economic, health, educational, and life-adjustment needs of all persons will 
be cared for to at least a minimal degree. 
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Graeco-Roman world, but among the rest of the human race.”^ 

It must not be assumed, however, that charity began with or 
has ever been an exclusive monopoly of the Christian Church. 
Though the church’s teachings and works in this field have had 
great influence on social welfare, particularly in the Western world, 
it must be noted that motivations to aid the weak and to provide 
for the common welfare did not originate with the church. Further¬ 
more, they have not necessarily always been best expressed in 
practice by the church during the period of its history. 

For this reason it seems desirable to begin this discussion of the 
relationship of the church to social welfare with a review of some 
of the more salient points in the historical background. In so doing, 
(1) the part which the church has played and the role which it 
should continue to play in social welfare may be made more under¬ 
standable; (2) a perspective may be developed for interpreting the 
consequences of the church’s shrinking proportion of services in 
the welfare field; and (3) a foundation may be laid for bringing the 
church and other agencies laboring for social welfare into a more 
appreciative relationship with one another. 

The Earliest Beginnings 

As anthropology and sociology have been making clear, human 
society is itself witness to the fact that men have always been at 
least as interested in helping each other as they have been in taking 
destructive advmtage of one another. Within their own limited, 
intimate groups the principle of mutual assistance and of the re¬ 
sponsibility of the strong to protect and proriide for the weak has 
been clearly established from the most ancient times. Despite such 
occasional exceptions as those represented in infanticide, abandon¬ 
ing or killing the aged, sick, or handicapped, and cruelty to the 
insane and the criminal, which were usually induced by hard living 
conditions or by errors of interpretation, this principle has provided 
the basis for family life, for government, for community, and for 
most, if not all, the major social institutions. 

Though there has always been competition, there has also always 

2 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 
VoL I, “The First Five Centuries” (N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1937), p. 268. 
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been co-operation. In fact, such values as those which competition 
has produced seem generally to have been dependent in one way 
or another upon a framework of co-operation. Sodety could never 
have existed without mutual aid and sensitive responsiveness to 
the needs of the weak and helpless. The dependency of the mother 
and infant during the long period of human maturation is com¬ 
monly cited as a focal point of societal development. 

Because charity and mutual helpfulness were so practical and 
apparently carried something of a natural appeal to hxnnan con¬ 
science they were early identified as positive virtues and embraced, 
in one fashion or another, as ideals by practically all religions. To 
be sure, the atomized kinship, tribal, racial, political, and other 
arrangements of society have often imposed serious restrictions 
upon the interpretation and expression of these virtues, as well 
as upon religious ideals generally. But within these restrictions, 
and often transcending them, the ideals of charity and mutual aid 
have almost universally been upheld as valid. 

As society has advanced, however, from simple kinship group¬ 
ings into larger and more highly organized patterns the arrange¬ 
ments for assuring the expression of these virtues have had to be 
altered from time to time in the direction of more formal and 
comprehensive organization. The first steps toward formal benevo¬ 
lent arrangements apparently involved formal rehgion, and there 
seems ever since to have been a complementary relationship 
between the development of organized charity and that of organ¬ 
ized religion. It remains to be seen whether or not that relationship 
is being seriously altered m the modem era. 

The Shaman, or medicine-man priest, seems to have been one 
of the first specialists to emerge as food-gathering kinship groups 
grew into larger and larger tribes. He was a result of his group’s 
sense of weakness and need, but was also a symbol of its unity and 
fellowship. His activities were defined largely by the group’s con¬ 
cern for its most unfortunate members. Around him organized 
religion developed. Upon him gradually devolved responsibility for 
leadership in the care of the sick, the helpless, and the otherwise 
unfortunate. Thus, in time, benevolence and charity naturally be¬ 
came major emphases in organized religion and were ititerpreted 
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as being among the loftiest expressions of religious devotion. 
These emphases are evident, in varying form and degree, in almost 
all known religions, whether ancient or modem; and rendering aid 
to one’s fellows, particularly to the helpless, is almost everywhere 
a primary religious duty,^ 

The Old Testament 

There can be little denying, however, that the religion of the Hebrews 
as reflected in the Old Testament represented a more highly and 
consistently ethical emphasis than any of the religions which had 
preceded it. The Hebrews, better than any other people, came to 
understand God as an absolutely ethical being who always dealt 
with men in terms of fairness, justice, and compassion. From this 
understanding of Him they were led into an exceptional awareness 
of their own ethical responsibility in thehr relationships with one 
another. This awareness is expressed again and again in the law, 
the history, the messages of the prophets, and the devotional litera¬ 
ture which became their sacred scriptures. 

The codes of law, developed around 621 b.c. and laid down in 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus, dealt with such matters as freedom, 
equality, relief of debtors, redistribution of the land, and the care 
of widows, orphans, and the destitute. The tithe of produce each 
third year was to be stored up in the towns for the support of the 
Levite, “the sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow” (Deut. 
14:28-29). It was commanded that “you shall not harden your 
heart or shut your hand against your poor brother, but you shall 
open your hand to him, and lend him suflScient for his need, what¬ 
ever it may be” (Deut. 15:7-8). In order that no man’s poverty 
would become a condition of permanent embarrassment, all debtors 
were to be released from their obligations every seven years. Prosti¬ 
tution and slavery were outlawed; it was required that runaway 
slaves be given refuge and not returned to their masters (Deut. 
23:15). It was permissible for a hungry person to eat grain or fruit 
in any man’s field or vineyard at any time (Deut. 23:24-25). For¬ 
gotten sheaves and second-round gleanings of olive trees, vineyards, 


® Friedlander, op, cit., p. 9. 
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and grain fields were to be left for “the sojourner, the fatherless, 
and the widow” (Deut. 24:19-22). The land was to rest each 
seventh year and such harvests as grew of themselves on it were to 
be available for food to anyone who had need of them. Each fiftieth 
year was to be a year of jubilee when all individual titles to land 
were surrendered, and the propertyless, as well as the propertied, 
returned to a basis of equality on the land of their fathers (Lev. 
25). Poor and needy hired servants, whether brethren or strangers, 
were not to be oppressed, and must be given their pay on the day 
they earned it (Deut. 24:14). 

Though many of these laws, and numerous others similar to 
them, were probably never faithfully kept, they reflect a quality 
of ethical sensitivity which continued to be dynamic through aU 
of subsequent Hebrew history. The prophets in particular articu¬ 
lated and enlarged upon the spirit expressed in them. 

Among the evils which Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa, denounced 
were failing to remember the “covenant of brotherhood,” casting 
off “all pity,” ripping up women with child in order to enlarge 
borders, selling “the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes,” tramplmg “the head of the poor into the dust of the 
earth,” and turning aside “the way of the afflicted” (Amos 1, 2). 
His vehemence was focused especially upon the rich, including 
the society women (“cows of Bashan”), “who oppress the poor, 
who crush the needy” (Amos 4:1), and upon the judges, “who 
afflict the righteous, who take a bribe, and who turn aside the 
needy in the gate” (Amos 5:12). 

Micah cries out against the callousness of oppressors “who hate 
the good and love the evil, who tear the skin from off my people, 
and their flesh from off their bones; who eat the flesh of my people, 
and flay their skin from off them, and break their bones in pieces, 
and chop them up like meat in a kettle, like flesh in a caldron” 
(Mic. 3:2-3). “What,” he asks, “does the Lord require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God?” (Mic. 6:8). 

While space does not permit a summary of the messages of all 
the prophets, it would be unpardonable not to mention Isaiah, in 
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whom these sentiments and sensitivities came to their loftiest ex¬ 
pression,^ He preached against injustice, greed, and corruption, 
deploring the exploitation and oppression of the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan. He admonished the people of Israel to “cease 
to do evil, learn to do good; seek justice, correct oppression; defend 
the fatherless, plead for the widow” (Isa. 1:16-17). In a burst 
of great inspiration he proclaimed: “The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me to bring good ti¬ 
dings to the aJOaicted; he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to those who are bound” (Isa. 61:1). 

Similar themes are repeated many times, also, in the Psalms. 
“The needy shall not always be forgotten, and the hope of the 
poor shall not perish for ever” (Ps. 9:18), declared the Psalmist, 
enjoining God to place a curse upon the man who “did not re¬ 
member to show kmdness, but pursued the poor and needy and 
the broken-hearted to their death” (Ps. 109:16). “Blessed,” he 
sang, “is he who considers the poor!” (Ps. 41:1). 


Jesus 

The prophetic message of Isaiah 61:1 became a central theme of 
Jesus’ ministry. The story of the wilderness temptation reflects 
his commitment to the role of a “suffering servant,” and the 
scripture he chose for his homecoming message to the people of 
Nazareth began with: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me to bring good tidings to the 
aflBicted.” His comment, upon finishing the reading of this passage, 
was, quite significantly: “Today this scripture has been fulfilled 
in your hearing” (Luke 4:21).® 

Jesus taught that God is a loving Father who is deeply concerned 


4 Though some biblical scholars seem to feel that there was more than 
one Isaiah, the Book of the “second Isaiah” beginning with Chapter 40, 
this point is not material to our discussion. 

5 It may be, of course, that, as the rest of this account suggests, Jesus 
was on this occasion interpreting the reference to apply more to the afflic¬ 
tion of his neighbors’ prejudice and bigotry than to that of their physical 
need. In either case, his concern was essentially the same. 
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for all persons, from the smallest and most innocent child to the 
worst adult sinner, and that the only proper basis for men’s relation¬ 
ships to one another, as well as for their relationship to God, is 
that of sincere love. The law of obedient love, he declared, which 
takes its cue from the nature of God rather than from worthiness 
in any other object of love, is supreme, even as Moses and the 
prophets had pointed out, and must take precedence over every 
other consideration. His Good Samaritan parable, given in support 
of this emphasis, has probably done more to encourage humani- 
tarianism and social welfare than any other single influence in all 
of religion, literature, or history. 

His ministry was consciously directed to the poor (Matt. 11:5; 
Luke 4:18). In more than one instance he laid down a require¬ 
ment of response to the needs of the poor as a prerequisite to 
entrance into the Kingdom of God (Matt 19:21; Luke 19:8). 

Jesus did not, however, so much advocate simple almsgiving 
as he did an overflowing generosity of spirit that led the giver to 
a deeply personal identification with the person in need. “As you 
wish that men would do to you, do so to them,” he said; “give to 
every one who begs from you”; and “from him who takes away 
your cloak do not withhold your coat as well.” “Be merciful, even 
as your Father is merciful” (Luke 6:29, 30, 31, 36). 

His instructions to those who were in position to play the role 
of hosts were not to invite friends or kinsmen or rich neighbors to 
their banquets, but to “invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind.” “You will be blessed” for inviting these, he declared, “be¬ 
cause they caimot repay you,” but “you will be repaid at the resur- 
rectioii of the just” (Luke 14:12, 13, 14). 

So completely did Jesus himself identify with the needs of the 
unfortunate that he made it clear that humanitarianism in meeting 
the needs of “the least of these my brethren” is the yardstick by 
which service to God is measured. In the final judgment, as he 
described it, the righteous will be separated from the unrighteous 
on the basis of whether or not their lives have manifested true 
responsiveness to God in the feeding of the hungry, the giving of 
drink to the thirsty, the clothing of the naked, the visiting of the 
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sick and imprisoned, and the extending of hospitality to strangers 
(Matt. 25:31--46). 

Moreover, in numerous practical ways Jesus practiced what he 
preached. He was deeply and primarily interested in the inner 
spiritual life of the individual; and this interest was entirely in 
harmony with, if not more comprehensive than, what is in today’s 
social work practice referred to as mental health, emotional health, 
personality integration, life adjustment, and the like. Above all, 
however, he was interested in people as persons and was unreserv¬ 
edly responsive to them in all their needs. The record of his 
ministry is replete with accounts of his healing the sick, feeding the 
hungry, opening the eyes of the blind, encouraging the discouraged, 
unburdening the guilty, instructing the ignorant, and performing 
similar acts of love and mercy. In fact, one student of the pspels 
concludes that, from what appears in the record, “two-thirds of 
His work was what we caU social work, caring for the physical 
needs and comforts of men.”® 

The Early Church 

In simple sincerity the early Christians took Jesus seriously. They 
tried to carry out the expression of love upon which he had insisted. 
They were handicapped, however, by the fact that they were a very 
small minority struggling for survival in a hostile environment. This 
made it difficult for them to get beyond their own critical needs to 
the assumption of responsibility for meeting needs in the whole of 
society. 

Enthusiastic “love of the brethren,” coupled with anticipation 
of Jesus’ early return, led the original group in Jerusalem to form 
a close-knit community which held “all things in common.” “There 
was not a needy person among them, for as many as were posses¬ 
sors of land or houses sold them, and brought the proceeds of 
what was sold and laid it at the apostles’ feet; and distribution 
was made to each as any had need” (Acts 4:34-35). This was not, 
let it be noted, as Dean Inge has pointed out, an experiment in 
ideological communism but “a voluntary sharing of goods by a 

David Watson, Social Problems and the Churches Duty (London: 
A. & C. Black, 1908), p. 185. 
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band of enthusiasts.”^ Problems of fairness in distribution, par¬ 
ticularly in the care of widows, soon arose, however, and led to the 
necessity of organizing the “serving of tables” under the super¬ 
vision of specially appointed deacons (Acts 6:1-6). Thus, at its 
very beginning, the church found it necessary to organize itself 
for its social welfare responsibilities, and consequently the office 
of deacon became a permanent part of its structure. 

As time elapsed and the church grew, this original simple com¬ 
munal arrangement was gradually abandoned. The apostle Paul, 
who apparently did not especially favor such a communal pattern 
of interdependence, continued, nevertheless, to stress the doctrine 
of solidarity—^that all were members one of another, that if one 
suffered all suffered, and that therefore the strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.^ Though wealth was not unanimously 
condemned, there was apparently a universal conviction that 
property must be used freely to assist the needy, particularly 
those of the “household of faith” (Gal. 6:10). This resulted in 
a unique emphasis on benevolence and charity by voluntary con¬ 
tributions, a concept which has distinguished the church through all 
its subsequent history. 

Latourette says that this emphasis differed from the charity 
traditions of the Graeco-Roman world in at least three significant 
ways: (1) It increased the number of givers; (2) it modified the 
motive; and (3) it altered the form of beneficence. Whereas non- 
Christians had held gifts to the public welfare to be a duty of the 
rich, Christians taught that rich and poor alike should give, each 
according to his ability, and that giving should be made a part of 
the ritual of public worship. Where the motive had been public 
duty, political expediency, or desire for renown, Christians added 
the dimension of love and the hope of an eternal reward in the 
future. Where giving had been very impersonal, Christians made it 
quite personal. Instead of building schools, libraries, temples, baths, 
theaters, arenas, markets, monuments, and other public buildings, 
or throwing grain in the streets to quiet starving rioters, Christians 

7 W. R. Inge, The Social Teaching of the Church (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1930), p. 50. 

8 Watson, op. cit., p. 187. 
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supported their unemployed, their orphans, their widows, their 
injured, and their sick. They also entertained Christian travelers, 
provided burial for their dead, ransomed their members from 
servitude and prison, and sent relief to other churches in time of 
famine or calamity.® 

Eventually, of course, Christians too built temples and public 
institutions, and were affected in their motivations by the patterns 
of the culture which surrounded them. Even so, they made volun¬ 
tary philanthropy—^involving love and self-giving as well as the 
giving of means for strictly humanitarian purposes—a more 
deeply personal obligation of every individual than had been the 
case in the Graeco-Roman world before their time. 

They tended, also, to overcome in time their narrowly restricted 
interest in their own group. Though this limitation was real and 
may never have been completely removed, the fact is that it was 
probably never quite so narrow a concern as it gives the impression 
of having been. There was always, it must be remembered, an 
emphasis on evangelism, which kept the door to the bosom of the 
fellowship open to “whosoever will.” Early provision for those of 
“the household of faith” undoubtedly stemmed more from the 
pressure of circumstances than from callousness to the fate of un¬ 
believers. Indeed, there were many spectacular instances in which 
Christians demonstrated that their compassion extended far beyond 
their own circle. Even during the periods of persecution they 
often so distinguished themselves by acts of charity toward their 
pagan neighbors that great sympathy, acclaim, and strength for 
their cause was aroused thereby. In particular, they became known 
for their courageous and sacrificial relief work, administered to 
aU alike, in times of plague or public calamity. In Alexandria and 
Carthage, for example, through a series of terrible epidemics they 
stayed on and ministered to the sick and dying after able-bodied 
pagans had fled in panic. Furthermore, Christian missionaries, 
who went everywhere preaching the “good news,” always con¬ 
centrated on such works of love as healing the sick and “casting 
out demons,” even as they welcomed opportunities to share their 


^ Latourette, op, cit, pp. 265-266. 
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fellowship and hope with slaves, prisoners, the outcast, and the 
poor wherever they found them.^® 

It is to the early church’s compassion for humanity that much of 
the credit is to be given for Christianity’s rapid spread under the 
conditions of oppression, insecurity, and abject poverty which pre¬ 
vailed in so much of the Roman Empire at the time. The masses 
of slaves, exploited, and impoverished, saw the tender care which 
Christians gave to children, widows, the sick, and the disabled. 
They were impressed by the Christian community’s concern to 
give burial to the poor and to provide work or relief to those who 
could not fibad jobs. They witnessed the persistence of Christians’ 
attention to prisoners condemned to work in the mines, even after 
the enactment of such laws as that passed by Licmius forbidding 
anyone to supply food or “to show mercy to those who were 
starving in prison”—so that a visit to prisoners entailed the risk 
of becoming a prisoner. They saw all this and more, and out of 
the depths of their misery they responded. Christianity appealed 
to them as a religion of bread, and sympathy, and hope.^^ 

After Constantine made Christianity the official religion of 
Rome, the charitable activities of the church were, of course, 
greatly broadened to meet the larger social needs and opportuni¬ 
ties. Under Christian influence the state took active interest in 
organized charity. Laws were passed by Constantine and later 
emperors abolishing crucifixion, encouraging the liberation of 
slaves, discouraging infanticide and divorce, prohibiting gladi¬ 
atorial shows and games, and in many other ways revealing in¬ 
creasing sympathy for the weak and the unfortunate. 

As early as the first century, schools had been established by/ 
Christian communities for the instruction of children in the faith; 
This was the beginning of many formal programs and services, 
some of which became institutionalized as the movement grew and 

Ibid., p. 266; also, Adolph von Harnack, The Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity as reported by James Myers in Social Progress and Christian 
Ideals, edited by William P. King (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931), p. 47. 

^^Ibid. (King), pp. 48-49; Inge, op. cit., pp. 50-51, says that during the 
persecutions the church on tihe social side resembled a benefit society with 
very liberal management. 
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Strong churches were established. Employment services, hospitals, 
orphanages, and many other forms of charity gradually came into 
distinct focus. Before Constantine the church in Rome is said to 
have been supporting as many as fifteen hundred widows and other 
persons in distress. The church in Antioch, some time after Con¬ 
stantine, is reported to have been providing for three thousand 
widows and virgins, many persons ill in inns, many prisoners, 
and many poor. Hospitals, in particular, became a favored institu¬ 
tional arrangement, not only providing care for the sick but also 
giving food, lodging, and other forms of hospitality to travelers, 
widows, orphans, and the destitute. Some hospitals were supported 
entirely by the church. Others were founded by rich Christians. 
At least a few were endowed by the emperor through gifts of land 
to the church. Eventually monasteries were erected and endowed, 
and took on many of the responsibilities for Christian charity. 

Much more could be said about this tremendously interesting 
and important formative period in the life of the church. But this 
limit ed summary will suffice to indicate that works of charity were 
an integral part of the Christian movement from its inception. 
It will also serve to point out that one of the distinctive contri¬ 
butions of Christianity to the pagan society in which it took root 
was in the direction of a broadened and refined humanitarianism 
expressed in many practical arrangements for the personalized 
relief of distress. 

Before the early period ended, it should be added, a few tend¬ 
encies of far-reaching significance were beginning to be evident. 
Among these were the following: 

1. Christianity represented no broad revolutionary program for 
social reform. It was seeking no radical organic change in the 
structure of society. It sought rather to show love and to arouse 
the response of love. Charity was for this purpose rather than for 
the healing or correcting of social wrongs. Love, operating through 
persons in their relationships with one another, would effect all 
necessary changes. Keeping this emphasis dynamic was a relatively 
simple matter within the small intimate groups in which it origi¬ 
nated. It became much more of a problem, however, as Christian 
communities grew large—and was difficult, indeed, after Christi- 
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aiiity was made the official state religion of Rome, In any case, the 
main social sources of most of the major social problems remained 
relatively unaffected by the impact of Cffiristianity.^ 

2. A distinction between the “sacred” and the “secular,” the 
church and “the world,” developed rapidly. Jesus apparently had 
been inclined to view the ordinary life of humanity as, despite its 
sin, fun of traces of divine goodness. The Christian movement, 
the more it “closed its ranks and became an organized and imtfied 
body . . . tended to regard the rest of life as the ‘world.’ ” This 
made for denial or depreciation of all the forces for good that might 
exist in the world outside the church. The tendency toward such 
denial or depreciation has been a problem ever since.^^ 

3. Conflicting motives for charity sometimes clouded the Chris¬ 
tian witness. Genuine sympathy for persons m distress did not al¬ 
ways coincide with desire for the favor of the Almighty and for 
eternal rewards in the future. It did not always resist the “worldly” 
desire for recognition and acclaim. Consequently, from the begin¬ 
ning, difficulty was associated with the matter of keeping love for 
persons uppermost in the performance of charitable acts. 

4. As Christianity changed from small, intimate groups to a 
great organized movement, direct personal charity steadily gave 
way to formal programs of assistance administered under the direc¬ 
tion of bishops or other officials. The result was depersonalized 
charity from which the average Christian’s only recourse became 
indiscriminate almsgiving.^^ 

5. As the Christian movement gained prestige, and Christians 
began to enjoy increased opportunities and improved social status, 
class differences began to appear in their ranks. The spirit of broth¬ 
erliness began to decline, and a subtle shift of emphasis away 
from the earlier notions of the virtues of poverty to the virtues of 
almsgiving out of relative abundance took place.^^ 

12 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Church, Vol. 
I (New York: The MacmHlan Co., 1931), pp. 88, 134. 

i3J£>iU,pp. 100, 101. 

14 ihid,, p. 136. 

15 M. Beer, The General History of Socialism and Social Struggles (New 
York: Russell & Russell, Inc., 1957), pp. 195-197. 
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The Church in the Middle Ages 

There was no sharp break between the early period and the Middle 
Ages in so far as the work of charity in the life of the church was 
concerned. Under the Roman Empire, philanthropic administration 
increasingly had been concentrated in the hands of the church, and 
as chaos slowly descended upon the empire this aspect of the 
church’s program became ever greater. 

The final era of the Roman Empire saw territorial revenue 
declme, production fall off, feudal patterns of landlordism cover the 
countryside, and unemployment and poverty rise in the cities. Many 
traditionally free peasants, seeking to escape oppressive rural land¬ 
lordism, crowded into the cities to compete for jobs that were con¬ 
stantly getting scarcer. The church, which had always cared for its 
own sick, poor, widows, orphans, and other distressed, and which 
was now charged with practically all social work obligations of the 
state, found itself with a very large responsibility. 

Wealth and power, however, had already begun to flow into the 
control of the church. Consequently, it was able to care for a 
sizeable portion of the need. In fact, its resources and organization 
were such that even after the Roman state disappeared ecclesiastical 
organizations continued to carry great social work responsibility. 
Among other things, they provided most of the services which were 
available for poor relief, and for the care of widows, the orphaned, 
the aged, and the sick.^® 

Selfless devotion to prisoners, the poor, the sick, and other un¬ 
fortunates continued throughout the Middle Ages to be considered 
the mark of an ideal Christian. St. Francis and his friars went so far 
as to renounce all their worldly possessions and take the vow of 
poverty in order to share the suffering of the poor and impart to 
them the gospel of love.^'^ While private property and wealth were 
condoned—^the church itself and many members of its ecclesiastical 
hierarchy becoming extremely rich—the duty of possessors of this 
world’s goods to relieve the distress of the destitute was greatly 
emphasized.^® Several heresies and most of the monastic movement 

Latourette, op. cit, Vol. 11, p. 363. 

King, op. cit., p. 60. 

18 Latourette, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 363. 
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represented a continuing strong undercurrent of sympathy for the 
communal living and renunciation of private property which charac¬ 
terized the early Christians.^® 

Unfortunately, the giving of alms, and even the begging for alms, 
came to be considered acts so meritorious within themselves that 
they led to an exaggerated emphasis on the merit of external good 
works—a distortion which helped to spark the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion.^® The church contributed to this exaggeration through efforts 
to increase its revenues by means of tithes and offerings. So did 
monasteries and fraternal orders in their quest for funds for charity 
work. At the same time, a correlated influence which contributed to 
over-emphasis on the merits of such good works as almsgiving was 
the great amount of mendicancy associated both with the crusades 
and with the rootlessness and suffering of the peasantry as feudalism 
began to break up toward the end of the era. 

The church’s increasingly deep involvement in works of social 
welfare developed in several ways. Its traditional concerns evolved 
into more and more widespread programs of poor relief, hospital 
and orphanage development, and the like. Its growing position as 
wealthy landlord of great feudal estates put it under the social 
obligation of prevailing practice in the matter of providing for the 
security and welfare of its tenants and serfs. Its close identity with 
the state thrust it into a role of great political responsibility for the 
total social welfare. Great welfare responsibilities were also acquired 
by the church through missionary conquests. The monasteries and 
fraternal orders, which sprang up somewhat independently but 
which were eventually made an integral part of the church’s pro¬ 
gram, expanded its ministry in numerous specialized directions. 

Bishops and abbots used vast amounts of church funds for wel¬ 
fare purposes. It was often necessary for them to appoint special 
agents to direct this phase of their administration. 

Penance performed through acts of charity became customary. 
Monasteries looked to the needs of the poor, the sick, and travelers. 
Hospitals were established by cathedrals, parish churches, and 
monasteries. Many brotherhoods and orders arose to serve in 

Beer, op, cit,. Part 2, pp. 11-14. 

20 King, op, cit,, p. 61. 
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hospitals. Homes were established for widows and unmarried 
women, who earned their living by working, and who often did 
additional work without pay in the care of the sick. Extensive pro¬ 
vision was made for the care of persons afficted with leprosy. 
Numerous efforts were made to rescue prostitutes. Likewise, meas¬ 
ures were taken to extend protection to pilgrims and the ship¬ 
wrecked.^^ 

Among the multitude of special charitable religious orders which 
arose were: (1) the Cellites or Alexians, in the fourteenth century, 
among uneducated artisans who lived in groups of four or six and 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick and the burial of the 
dead; (2) the Brethren of the Common Life (date of organization 
uncertain), who conducted schools and ministered to the poor; 
(3) the Order of St. Mary Magdalene, in the thirteenth century, to 
rescue prostitutes; (4) the Crucigeri, m the thirteenth century, to 
operate leper asylums; and (5) the Knights Templar, the Johannites, 
and the Lazarites, during the time of the crusades, for such purposes 
as serving the sick, protecting pilgrims, and ransoming Christians 
taken captive by Moslems.^^ These and many other orders founded 
on religion and chivalry placed at the disposal of Christendom 
special organs for social purposes of all kinds.^^ 

The church was neither adequate nor above reproach, however, 
in the welfare field during these long, varied, and complicated 
Middle Ages. One might well ask how it could have been. These 
were the centuries, let it be remembered, which stretched from 
the collapse of Rome to the Protestant Reformation and the rise of 
new, powerful nation states. They were centuries of slavery and 
serfdom; of invasion by the Germanic hordes and invasion by the 
Moslems; of incessant wars between feudal estates and rival political 
factions; of the almost complete cessation and painful re-establish¬ 
ment of trade and commerce; of great contention and corruption 
within the church; and of terrific struggle for supremacy between 
the church and civil authorities. They were centuries of crisis upon 
::risis, in which the movement was: (1) from stagnation under rural 

Latourette, op, cit., Vol. 11, pp. 363-366. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 223. 
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patterns of feudalism and isolation, in wMch the masses of people 
lived in mud huts with dirt floors, were bound to the land and to 
the service of the landlord, and enjoyed very few comforts or privi¬ 
leges; (2) through a chaos of insecurity when the feudal patterns 
began to break up and the masses of rural people lost the little 
security with which feudalism had provided them; (3) to the rise 
of cities where the uprooted congregated in quest of employment 
and new opportunities, but instead often found themselves helpless 
victims of poverty, vice, disease, and exploitation. They were 
centuries without sanitation, without significant medical science, 
without economic or political stability—centuries of plague, death, 
and brutality, intermixed with chivalry, humanitarianism, and 
Christian idealism. 

The welfare needs were, of course, overwhelming, and the re¬ 
sponse of the church to them sometimes took on heroic proportions. 
Stni, the pittance of what the church did was by no means com¬ 
parable to its vast holdings of land, wealth, and political power. 
Whereas almost all offerings in the early centuries had gone to 
charitable purposes, most of them during this period were diverted 
to the support of ecclesiastical structure. The upper levels of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy were so identified with the privileged upper 
classes that they seldom challenged the terribly inequitable social 
conditions which caused many of the needs. Indeed, they were often 
inclined to the same patronizing attitudes toward the poor and 
afficted that characterized other wealthy, powerful, and self-indul¬ 
gent members of society. Church oflBices, which came to be also 
ofiB.ces of political power, were sometimes sold at very high prices. 
The cost was eventually extracted from the common people, whose 
existence was marginal at best, in the form of higher charges for 
the everyday ministrations of the church. 

As the administered programs of the church’s organized charity 
expanded, the element of personal concern on the part of the giver 
for the person receiving his gift was increasingly diluted. Even the 
widespread practice of almsgiving was perverted into an almost 
callous expression of selfishness and indifference. Ahnsgivers tended 
to be more interested in heavenly rewards than in the welfare of 
the persons in need. 
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It must be recognized, however, that this is not the whole story, 
for there were at least two main currents of welfare concern flowing 
through sometimes separate and sometimes united channels in the 
Christian movement of these centuries. One was that of the organ¬ 
ized and officially administered welfare program of the church. The 
other was the spontaneous and highly personal expression of love 
and compassion which had characterized Christianity from its begin¬ 
ning. This latter current repeatedly broke through the institutional 
impedimenta of the church to find fresh expression in individuals, in 
small groups, in the special orders, and in the monastic movement. 

It should be said, too, that despite aU its faults and failures the 
church nurtured in this era the ideal of a Christian civilization in 
which the total social process would be devoted to the expression of 
God’s will for mankind. Instead of maintairdng an antagonism 
toward “the world” of political and social institutions, as the early 
Christian movement had been inclined to do, the church of the 
Middle Ages sought to become a comprehensive, unifying whole, 
embracing political and social institutions along with religion.^^ 
Though it did not completely or permanently succeed in this effort, 
and often seemed to compromise Christianity in the process of 
trying, it did at least succeed in establishing the idea that organized 
society has a responsibility for the total social welfare; and it crystal¬ 
lized the conviction that the discharge of this responsibility in 
humanitarian concern is an obligation of political and social insti¬ 
tutions as well as of the church, whether or not these institutions 
are under the control of the church. 

A final notation must be added in this summary to the effect that 
though most charity and welfare work in the Middle Ages was done 
either directly or indirectly under the sponsorship of the church 
there were several significant minor provisions not under its auspices. 
Many of the feudal estates made their own provisions for certain 
basic welfare needs of their people. When Charlemagne came to 
power there were so many of these provisions that he attempted to 
standardize and regulate them. Many of the cities, as they began to 
grow, built and maintained their own hospitals and established other 
charity programs. The craft guilds made numerous provisions for 

pp. 202-203. 
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the welfare of their members. How many of these and other similar 
services should be credited to the church or Christianity and how 
many of them should be assigned to distinctly different sources 
would be difficult to determine. 

To say the least, the church during the Middle Ages popularized 
and universalized the ideals of humanitarianism. While it encased 
many of the dynamic impulses of original Christianity in rigid 
institutional encrustations, and failed to make a frontal attack on 
many evils and injustices of the social order, it managed to evoke 
within itself a sense of relevance to the whole of society, and within 
society at large a sensitivity to human need and a sense of responsi¬ 
bility for trying to meet need. To be sure, much of the warm spirit 
of brotherliness had gone out of the church. It had identified itself 
with the secular order and busied itself with brutally doing to death 
its ‘‘heretic” members who dared to criticize its official dogmas and 
policies. StUl, it had managed, even through its institutional formality 
and clumsiness, to infuse into the disparate elements of European 
culture the rudiments of humanitarian concern which were eventu¬ 
ally to rescue European society from total depravity in the era of 
industrial and colonial exploitation. 


The Protestant Era 

The sixteenth century was a time of general social upheaval and 
revolt in Europe. Feudalism, holding the peasants in bondage on 
the soil, had collapsed. The Holy Roman Empire, through which the 
church had attempted to exercise control over political life, was 
breakmg up. A commercial revolution was under way. Cities were 
growing rapidly, and powerful independent nation states were taking 
shape. 

Corruption had penetrated the clergy all the way to the office of 
the pope, and the affairs of the church were in a bad state on many 
counts. So much mismanagement of hospitals, endowments, poor 
relief, and other programs of charity under the church’s control was 
m evidence that civil authorities, armed with increasing power and 
independence, had begun to step in with considerable frequency to 
force reforms. 

Actually, not one but two reformations were generated. One, the 
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Protestant Reformation, of which Luther became the first outstand¬ 
ing leader, represented a revolt against the old church and a com¬ 
plete break with it. The other, the Catholic Reformation, some¬ 
times called the Counter Reformation, spearheaded by Ignatius 
Loyola, occurred within the Roman Catholic Church and worked 
to correct its weaknesses and abuses. Both reformations strove “to 
lift the level of the masses of Christians more nearly to New Testa¬ 
ment standards.”^^ 

The Protestant Reformation developed among the proletarian 
masses who had accumulated in the cities and were inclined to be 
critical of many things associated with the old feudal order from 
which they were attempting to escape. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, 
the leading Protestant reformers, were all of peasant stock.^® The 
Reformation was not a purely religious revolt, but was an integral 
part of the general social revolution. In particular, it was a revolt 
against the imperiousness of ecclesiastical autocracy in the Roman 
Church, associated with moral corruption of the clergy. This revolt 
coincided with and complemented the rising tide of nationalism 
which was breaking the church’s dominance in the political field.^’^ 

Most of the early Protestant bodies immediately became state 
churches. This meant not only that they placed themselves under a 
large measure of control by secular authorities,^® but also that they 
now looked upon the relationship of the church to the social order 
in a somewhat different light. Luther set the pattern for this with 
his contention that the dominance of the church should be solely 
in the spiritual spheres of edification and instruction and that all 
other matters of a political and social nature should be entirely in 
the hands of the govemment.^^ He expected, of course, that the 
government would be Christian and ruled by a Christian conscience. 

The Protestant influence on social work and social welfare is 
somewhat dfficult to assess. Perhaps its greatest immediate impact 
was in the direction of placing the responsibility for social welfare 

26 Latourette, op, cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 12-17. 
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27 Ibid., p. 13; King, op. cit., p. 73. 

28 Latourette, op. cit, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 
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squarely on the shoulders of govemment. This, for the first time, 
clearly defined welfare as a public responsibility, distinct from the 
work of the church as such. Protestant churches nevertheless con¬ 
tinued many of the traditional charity programs and emphases which 
had always been a part of the work of the church. They served, too, 
as the chief agents of the state in ad m inistering welfare services 
which were undertaken by the govemment. 

In many respects Protestantism represented, as Latourette points 
out, a fresh, vigorous impulse “to recapture the spirit of the religion 
of Jesus and re-establish its spontaneity in the heart and life of the 
individual believer.”^® This led to renewed emphasis on voluntarism 
in response to the needy and to a more sympathetic identification 
with them in their plight. Luther denounced the selfish reward and 
punishment motives in almsgiving which had been appealed to so 
frequently in the Middle Ages. He insisted that almsgiving should 
be a voluntary response to God’s love arising out of a spirit of 
gratitude.®^ 

It may be added, however, that this shift away from ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism, with its promises of heavenly rewards, forgiveness 
of sins, and release from suffering in purgatory, as a basis for alms¬ 
giving resulted, at least for a while, in a reduction in giving. Bene¬ 
factions fell off to a rather marked degree. Luther, however, com¬ 
bined voluntarism with a new and important basis of authority. He 
appealed to the princes to forbid begging entirely and to organize a 
“common chest” in every parish to receive “regular contributions” 
and “voluntary gifts” of money, food, and clothing for the assistance 
of the needy“Regular contributions” hinted strongly at the 
principle of general taxation. 

Protestantism’s impulse “to recapture the spirit of the religion of 
Jesus” was not expressed, however, in the pattern of monasticism, 
which had represented something of the same impulse at an earlier 
date. Where monasticism was inclined to withdraw from society, 
Protestantism tended toward activistic involvement in society. Mo¬ 
nasticism had ministered to many victims of social evils; Protestant- 

30 Latourette, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

31 Ibid., p. 405. 

32 Friedlander, op. cit., p. 11. 
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ism, while not refraining entirely from such work, exerted an in¬ 
fluence more in the direction of engendering widespread attack on 
social ills through reform movements aimed at making alterations in 
social institutions and social patterns to relieve distress. While 
Protestantism thus did much that monasticism and earlier Christi¬ 
anity had failed to do, it deprived itself, in its rejection of monasti¬ 
cism, of the monastic-type organizational arrangements through 
which most Christian philanthropy had long been expressed. From 
this loss Protestantism was slow to recover, though in time it did 
develop its own charity agencies and organizations.^^ 

It must be acknowledged, however, that Protestantism never gave 
rise to hospitals and other charitable institutions and agencies under 
direct control of ecclesiastical organizations to an extent comparable 
to that of the Roman Catholic Church. It never had the same pur¬ 
pose to do so. Instead, Protestantism’s compensating achievements 
were: state charities were encouraged; social reforms, correcting 
many of the causes of destitution and suffering, were accomplished; 
and great emphasis on thrift and industry helped move many persons 
beyond the need of relief.®^ 

Protestantism’s emphasis on thrift, industry, and the requirement 
and dignity of work was in keeping with the expanding economic 
opportunities of the times. Though it was a necessary emphasis, if 
emancipated peasants, who had long depended on the paternalism 
of feudal landlords, were to learn to care for themselves, it laid the 
foundation for an extremely troublesome attitude toward desti¬ 
tution. Because it embraced little or no comprehension of social 
causes of destitution which lie beyond the control of the individual, 
it provided grounds for the assumption that economic destitution 
on the part of an able-bodied person is always evidence of sinful 
laziness or carelessness—a mark of inferiority and divine disfavor 
meriting social stigmatization. At the same time, it provided a 
basis for believing that economic success and prosperity justify all 
the opposite assumptions. 

On such premises a tenacious set of vicious attitudes, which 
reached a climax during the terrible exploitations in the early years 

33 Latourette, op. cit„ Vol. IH, pp. 403, 405. 

34 Ibid,, p. 405. 
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of the Industrial Revolution, was established. Many of these atti¬ 
tudes have persisted to the present time. For example, there have 
been occasions when churchmen have argued that a widow should 
not be given assistance because she had a part in her husband’s 
thriftlessness, which brought on her destitution. Such attitudes seem 
strange and incongruous in Protestantism, which has always em¬ 
braced so many social reform movements, and which has been more 
aware than Christianity had ever been before of the broad impli¬ 
cations of social evils. It may be well to remember, however, that 
this overemphasis on the religious value of thrift and industry 
evolved before there was a consistent scientific awareness of social, 
particularly economic, processes. There have been many religiously 
inspired social reform movements aimed at correcting the emphasis 
since scientific awareness has enlarged understanding of the possible 
social causes of destitution. 

Though Protestantism did not do so much as Roman Catholicism 
had done, and continued to do, in the direct sponsorship of organ¬ 
ized charities, it certainly did a great deal. Apparently it never 
developed any significant awareness of desire to remove itself 
entirely from the main stream of church tradition in this respect. 
Even Luther, who at first suggested the state should take over 
charity responsibilities, expected only that the state would provide 
the authority, collect the funds, and have general administrative 
oversight. His obvious assumption was that the state would work 
hand-in-glove with the church and use church channels and 
agencies in its welfare distributions. Moreover, Luther and his fol¬ 
lowers quickly developed impatience with what the government did 
in this field and were soon involved in promoting charity directly 
through the church in many of the old traditional ways. Since that 
time Protestantism seems to have supported a dual emphasis to the 
effect that the state must assume responsibility for social welfare, 
but that since the state will never meet all the need, the church—as 
well as private individuals with resources and Christian motivations 
—^must continue to do as much as possible. Church, private, and 
public philanthropy have therefore received encouragement in 
practically all Protestant lands. 

While Protestantism has been referred to in this discussion as 
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though it were a unity, it must be remembered that it was never one 
movement, but has always been a number of more or less distinct 
movements. In some respects the Anabaptists, whose origins reach 
far back into the Middle Ages, with their extreme emphasis on per¬ 
sonal religious commitment and complete surrender of life, were 
more closely related to the monastic movement than to Luther. The 
Methodists, under John Wesley, probably had much more in com¬ 
mon with the Anabaptists, Quakers, and Moravians than they did 
with the Church of England, despite the fact that Wesley was a 
priest in the Church of England. Presbyterianism under John Knox 
in Scotland was quite different from Lutheranism in Germany. Yet 
all these, and many other Protestant groups, while drawing charac¬ 
teristic peculiarities from their leaders and social environments, were 
part of a great Protestant complex, and merit consideration as a 
unit. 

Understandably, not all the Protestant groups made the same 
approaches to social welfare. The Methodists in England, for in¬ 
stance, did not stress the state’s responsibility to the same degree 
that the Lutherans of Germany or the Calvinists of Geneva had 
emphasized it. Instead, with great zeal, they threw themselves into 
evangelism, especially among the working classes, and gave sponta¬ 
neous response to needs as they found them through the organi¬ 
zation of numerous benevolent and mutual aid programs. John 
Wesley himself took part in helping the Methodist societies organize 
a Benevolent Loan Fund, the Strangers’ Friend Society, the first free 
medical dispensary in England, book rooms, a program to give 
shelter and employment to unemployed women in textiles, and 
many similar services. Methodism also played a large part in social 
reforms associated with purification of morals, revision of penal 
laws, abolition of slavery, establishment of popular education, and 
guidance of the labor movement.^® 

While no thorou^ history of Protestant social work has ever 
been written, a voluminous amount of fragmentary evidence indi¬ 
cates that welfare activity has always been a highly significant part 

86 Walter G. Muelder, “Methodism’s Contribution to Social Reform,” 
in Methodism, edited by William K. Anderson (Nashville: The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1947), pp. 192, 197. 
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of Protestant concern and enterprise. Only a few among the many 
additional examples can be cited. 

The Religions Society of Friends engaged in relief work in Eng¬ 
land, to persons outside the Society, as early as 1690, during the 
Irish War.^® Friends in England also established, in York, the 
first hospital for the mentally ill that treated the patients as any¬ 
thing other than prisoners 

One of the most important Continental developments resulted 
from the work of Dr. Theodor Fliedner, a Lutheran pastor. He 
began at Kaiserswerth, Germany, a refuge for discharged women 
convicts, and soon expanded it into a hospital to care for the sick. 
Several other institutions were added later. He is credited with 
being the first in the Protestant tradition to bring together and 
train church women as deaconesses who were pledged to give their 
lives to nursing or social work. It was from his program that 
Florence Nightingale drew inspiration for her work. He thus in¬ 
fluenced the beginnings of modem trained nursing service, and the 
establishing of the order of deaconesses which is found in many 
denominations in many lands 

Calvin sought to eliminate social problems through regulation 
of all phases of the life of Geneva, and John Knox, his disciple in 
Scotland, did not overlook the point of this concern. In his Book 
of Discipline ICnox stressed the ideal that in every parish all persons 
unable to work should be supported out of public funds, that all 
persons able to work should be compelled to do so, that an op¬ 
portunity for education should be given every child, and that the 
way to the universities should be open to all youth of promise.^® 

On the whole, Protestantism’s contribution to social welfare— 
a contribution made up of YBxying emphases by many groups at 
different times and in many places—^may be summarized as havmg 

36 Howard Brinton, Friends for 300 Years (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952), p. 170. 

3'^ Albert Deutsch, The Mentally III in America (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1937), pp. 93-96, 

38 Inez M. Cavert, Notes on the History of Protestant Social Work (Un¬ 
published manuscript held in the files of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.). 

39 Latourette, op, ciu, Vol. HI, p. 399. 
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been toward: (1) assumption of responsibility by the general public 
through agencies of government, (2) private and church phi¬ 
lanthropy based on voluntarism and sincere response to the love of 
God, (3) emphasis on thrift and industry as a means of gaming 
God’s favor and being able to provide for oneself, and (4) limited 
social reform designed to correct some of the more glaring social 
evils. Certainly Protestantism did much to make awareness of and 
concern for humanitarianism and general welfare needs a possession 
not only of the church’s conscience but also of the conscience of 
aU persons and agencies in the whole of secular society beyond the 
church. 

During the Protestant era, the Catholic Reformation also ac¬ 
complished many reforms both within the Catholic Church and 
outside it. Many of the moral abuses which gave excuse to the 
Protestant revolt were corrected, and many new and wonderful 
programs of charitable services were initiated. In general, however, 
there were no major alterations of the basic welfare patterns which 
had been traditional in the church; and since the Protestant influence 
came to predominate on the American scene, which is the primary 
concern of this study, further consideration of the Catholic Ref¬ 
ormation will not be undertaken here. 


Summary 

This sketchy review of the church’s historic role in social welfare 
has pointed out the following facts: The impulse to humanitarianism 
and mutual assistance is older than organized religion. Organized 
religion from its earliest beginnings related itself to expressions of 
welfare concern. The ethical orientation in the religion of the 
Hebrews placed outstanding emphasis on welfare considerations. 
Jesus accepted and enlarged upon the social sensitivities and wel¬ 
fare emphases in his Hebrew background, making them major foci 
of his Gospel. The early church, taking its cue directly from Jesus, 
spontaneously devoted itself to a program of compassionate sharing 
and mutual aid. As the church grew older and stronger it assumed 
increasing responsibilities in the welfare field. The impulse to imple¬ 
ment the charity emphases of the Christian gospel took the church 
beyond its early, almost exclusive focus on the needs of its own 
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members to an effort to assume responsibility for the whole society 
in the Middle Ages, and a determination to motivate government to 
assume the major portion of the burden as a public responsibility 
in the Protestant era. 

It has also been pointed out that, while secular welfare arrange¬ 
ments and expressions of humanitarianism have always been in 
evidence in society, what the church has done has been far superior 
and more consistent in both ideal and practice. It is obvious that the 
church has had to carry the major responsibility, almost to the 
point of dominating the field, and that it has succeeded in making 
welfare philosophy and motivations conform, by and large, to the 
Christian frame of reference. 

That the church has had diflSculty in clarifying and implementing 
its concern for social welfare is more than evident. The Christian 
social ethic was apparently far more readily adaptable to small, in¬ 
formal, intimate groups than to large, complex, formal organizations. 
The church has made many embarrassing mistakes and has been 
often at a loss to know how to proceed in attempting to apply its 
ethic in the increasingly complex massive structure arrangements of 
whole societies. Especially difficult, too, has been the task of keep¬ 
ing the charitable impulse true to the spirit of Jesus—^free of 
maudlin sentimentality, on the one hand, and of the calculating self- 
interest of persons and institutions, on the other. The Good Samari¬ 
tan pattern of sincere and unqualified response to the person in 
distress has not been easy to maintain. It seems to become more 
difficult as social complexity increases. Carrying the element of 
personal concern over into organized programs of philanthropy has 
been especially difficult. 

Still, individual problems and personal relationships have been 
more readily perceived and made amenable to Christian definitions 
than have most of the more involved social relationships. The 
church has been far more inclined to respond sensitively to indi¬ 
vidual problems and to condemn personal practices of injustice than 
it has to see clearly how broad social conditions incorporate re¬ 
sponsibility for personal casualties. 

Though the universal element in the Christian gospel has always 
been at least vaguely sensed, the charitable impulses of the Christian 
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social ethic have always been seriously circumscribed by limi¬ 
tations imposed upon them by narrow groupism. The early Chris¬ 
tians’ difficulty in identifying with needy persons outside their own 
group was prophetic of the Inquisition’s torture of heretics and 
infidels and of later European Christians’ indifference to the plight 
of exploited colonial peoples. All partook of the same myopic social 
and spiritual essence. 

Nevertheless, it is to Christianity, expressed and maintained, 
however imperfectly, through the church, that most of the credit 
must be given for the growing spirit of humanitarianism, the in¬ 
creasing conviction of the dignity and worth of the individual, and 
the deepening sense of social responsibility which have characterized 
the development of Western culture. 

The centuries of struggle to articulate the spirit of Christianity 
were not in vain. By the time the modem era dawned, the church. 
Catholic and Protestant, had laid the foundations for the develop¬ 
ment of those concepts of social welfare which have evolved, in 
modem times, into the elaborate welfare programs which charac¬ 
terize all nations of the Western World. It had finally established 
the value perspectives which undergird today’s professional disci¬ 
pline of social work. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What, if any, have been Christianity’s unique contributions to 
the concepts and practice of charity? 

2. How can we account for the fact that human societies have 
tended to develop so much interest in their weak and unfortunate 
members? 

3. Does the New Testament reflect more or less social sensitivity 
than the Old Testament? What differences in emphasis are identifi¬ 
able? 

4. Do the differences between the early church and the church 
of the Middle Ages suggest that Christian charity emphases are 
more appropriate for small groups than for large, complex societies? 

5. What present-day practices seem best to represent the original 
Christian charity emphases? What perversions of these early em¬ 
phases are evident today? 
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6. Has Protestantism’s efiect been to strengtben or to weaken 
the expression of Christian charity? In what respects? 

Follow-ot Suggestions 


Individual 

Review the New Testament, making note of all espressions of 
concern for the types of needs that are usually classified under the 
heading of “welfare.” Compare the attitudes and practices of Jesus 
with those of the disciples, the Apostle Paul, and the early church. 

Group 

Have a committee consult references on church history and com¬ 
pile a report citing as many examples as possible of outstanding 
works of charity performed by Christians during the first 500 or 
1,000 years of the life of the church. Use this report as the basis for 
a discussion of the differences between the church of those early 
centuries and the church of today in the expression of Christian 
charity. 



II 


: Perspective on Modern 
Social Welfare 


As this account is being written from an office on the new 
campus of Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C., work¬ 
men are busy completing installation of three huge, oddly shaped 
blocks of stone, weighing approximately forty tons, on the front of 
the beautiful seminary chapel facing Massachusetts Avenue’s hurry¬ 
ing traffic. Inside the chapel on a framework of wood and wire is a 
sculptor’s plaster model of an original and sensitively imagined full- 
length figure of Christ posed as He may have appeared when wel¬ 
coming the multitudes. The stone on the chapel’s face bears little 
resemblance to this figure of Christ; yet the blocks were cut at the 
quarry to cubical dimensions appropriate for accommodating its 
ultimate expression. The task still remaining is for skilled carvers to 
bring from the cubes of stone, which have in them only the promis¬ 
ing contours of potentialities, the finished form of the warmly ex¬ 
pressive figure for which the model, shaped by the master artist’s 
hand, waits within the chapel. 

Somehow, this seems analogous to the situation which had de¬ 
veloped in the relationship of the church to social welfare by the 
time the modem era dawned. The church contained an image and 
an ideal of Jesus and his spirit which it had not yet been able to 
make clearly visible to the restless multitudes in the society around 
it. It had succeeded, however, in giving crude form and dimension 
to possibilities for the expression of Christ’s spirit in enlightened 
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himanitariamsm and had enlisted society’s interest in them. Many 
skilled carvers, not all necessarily its own devoted members, would 
be required to bring these promising possibilities into warmly ex¬ 
pressive reality. Though the job might never be done to absolute or 
enduring perfection, it offered an inspiring hope and a stimulating 
challenge. What is more, there were good reasons for confidence 
that the multitudes’ capacities for appreciation were such as would 
make their response favorable as the finished likeness became more 
and more visible. 

It is, of course, difi&cult to say when the modem period began. 
The term is relative and does not necessarily require dating, as long 
as it gives adequate form and substance to the present. In so far as 
the relationship of the church to social welfare is concerned, one 
could argue that the period began with the Protestant Reformation 
in the sixteenth century; or that it emerged with the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in the eighteenth century; or that it awaited the advent of the 
“social gospel” in the last half of the nineteenth century; or that it 
dawned with the development of government programs of “social 
security” in the first half of the twentieth century. 

In any case, it is appropriate to say that when the modern period 
began, such Christian ideals as those of mercy, love, justice, sharing, 
the worth of persons, and the responsibility of all to be compassion¬ 
ate and helpful to the weak and distressed, were beginning to take 
root in the general social consciousness. It is also appropriate to 
say that the principle of state (public or government) responsibility 
for social welfare was beginning to be accepted. The church was not 
withdrawing from its interest in welfare. Rather, it was defining its 
sphere as that of teacher, conscience, inspirer, and supporter of the 
state. It was increasingly viewing its responsibility as being that of 
setting an example for the state in matters pertaining to welfare, 
rather than as that of serving as chief administrator of welfare 
programs. 

The transition from church dominance to state dominance was 
not smooth, easy, or immediate. The state took over reluctantly 
and quite clumsily. But it had to take over, because welfare needs 
and problems were expanding, social sensitivities demanded that 
more and more be done about them, and the church no longer com- 
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manded material resources sufficient for the task. The process was 
not so much one of the church’s giving up services it had been ren¬ 
dering as it was one of calling upon the state to do what the church 
could no longer do adequately or what it was unable to undertake 
in the way of additional responsibilities. In many respects church 
programs of charity continued to grow and expand, though they 
were generally considered to be supplementary to the services of 
the state. 

No clear-cut division of labor between the church and the state 
was ever established, however, and one of the continuing problems 
has been that of determining what boundaries belong to the respec¬ 
tive spheres of responsibility. This problem has become especially 
acute for the church in its attempt to define its welfare duties and 
responsibilities as state services have gradually expanded in almost 
all directions. 

As the state took over, the prevailing tendency was for it to make 
each local community responsible for the welfare needs within its 
own bounds. Since the conception of welfare was largely in terms of 
the relief of the poor, this made vagrancy a serious problem. Few 
communities were able or willing to assume responsibility for the 
destitute who might wander in from other areas. Repressive meas¬ 
ures against vagrancy have, therefore, been characteristic, even to 
the present time, and it is stiU common practice to discriminate 
a gains t the non-resident or “drifter” in the administration of welfare 
services. 

Charily continued to be almost the sole emphasis for a long 
while. But since about the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
has been a significant expansion of emphases in the direction of 
providing public health services, unemployment protection, ex¬ 
pansion of medical facilities, preventive and therapeutic social serv¬ 
ices, various forms of insurance for social security, and the like. In 
other words, practical programs of public services to meet the needs 
and provide for the welfare of all the people have emerged. These 
programs appear more and more to be taking precedence over the 
old, strictly charitable concerns. 

It is not easy to account for the revolutions which have occurred 
in the social welfare field in modem times, although each develop- 
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ment has been logical in terms of the social context in which it 
occurred. As has been pointed out, there were plenty of reasons why 
the main burden of responsibility was shifted to the shoulders of 
the state. A detailed look at records of the many crises in the 
history of the industrial revolution and the evolution of complex 
society based on technological processes would no doubt make 
equally clear the logic of step-by-step moves in the direction of 
organized provisions for the general public welfare. Beyond the 
specific situational logic, however, there are the broad general 
influences, which are not so easily appraised. 

Humanism and science certainly made significant contributions. 
From them sprang fresh approaches to social problems and new 
insights into human nature and human behavior. From them also 
came the great technology which has yielded so large a measure of 
relief from drudgery and, despite its liabilities, so much more com¬ 
fort and security for life. To humanism and science, moreover, 
must be given much, possibly most, of the credit for the philosophy 
and political institutions of democracy. They are responsible, too, 
for the data and motivations upon which most of the “helping” 
professional services are based. They are the foundations upon 
which the great secular structures of modem society have been 
erected. 

Humanism and science are not, however, so far removed from 
the influence of Christianity as they have sometimes been made to 
appear. Though they deserve credit for having produced secularism, 
the distinction between “secular” and “sacred” has never been so 
valid nor so absolute as some definitions would have it. While it has 
been common practice to contrast the “sacred” and the “secular” in 
society as though “sacred” meant what was Christian and “secular” 
meant what was irreligious or anti-Christian, the tmth is that many 
of the impulses in modem secularism have been far traer to the 
real spirit of Christianity than many of the “sacred” emphases 
which bore the ofiScial Christian label. The church’s weaknesses 
and perversions in the past stimulated many men, imbued with 
ideals and motives which flowed from the original sources of 
Christianity, to seek ways of expressing their concerns outside the 
institutional framework of the church. It would be unfair and untme 
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to say that what they did was not Christian simply because it did 
not develop under the formal auspices of the church or did not 
coincide with fleeting definitions of orthodoxy. It would be a mis- 
interpretation of fact to assume that their action did not actually 
stem from the fact that the church had been operating in the world. 
Not all secular developments merit such defense, of course, but 
many, especially in the field of social work and social welfare, un¬ 
questionably do. 

The Industrial Revolution, regardless of its causes, which were 
many, gave great impetus to the expansion of organized welfare 
services. Beginning near the middle of the eighteenth century with 
the introduction of power machinery and factory processes in the 
weaving of textiles, it rapidly grew into a dominating economic 
influence. It drew people into the crowded environment of cities, 
f jip.m dependent on economic processes they could not indi¬ 
vidually control, and subjected them to great hazards and merciless 
exploitation. Though many benefits, including a much higher general 
standard of living, have flowed from it, the problems of suffering, 
need, and dependency generated by this great revolution in eco¬ 
nomic life created unprecedented requirements for general welfare 
arrangements. 

On the background of these limited observations, it will be the 
purpose of the remainder of this chapter to interpret the present 
status of social welfare in the United States as it has developed 
through English and American history and as it relates to the con¬ 
ditions of contemporary life. 


Developments in England^ 

Philanthropic developments in England during the Middle Ages 
were not strikingly different from the trends which were general 

iThe standard reference on the development of social welfare in Eng¬ 
land is England’s Road to Social Security, 1349 to 1947, by Karl de 
Schweinitz (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949). For the 
summary given here special indebtedness is also expressed to: Walter A. 
Friedlander, op. cit.; Dorothy Zietz, Social Welfare Principles and Methods 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959); Arthur E. Fink, Everett E. Wil¬ 
son, and Merrill B. Conover, The Field of Social Work (3rd ed.; New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1955). 
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tlirougliout most of Europe. FeudaKsm, the church, and various 
guilds and fraternities functioned there much as they did elsewhere. 
Such marginal adaptations as were necessary to adjust the processes 
of change to the English situation, however, established patterns and 
pointed directions which have had great bearing on social welfare 
developments in America. In a sense they are a very real part of the 
history of public welfare in the United States. 

Early Developments 

A few of the early developments of special significance may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The priority of state sovereignty and responsibility was 
established. 

In the eleventh century William the Conqueror set up a special 
Court of Chancery to deal with matters involving the proprietary 
rights of the Crown. This court gradually expanded its fimctions to 
include many matters not covered by the common law, which was 
based on statutes and earlier court decisions, and to provide pro¬ 
tection for persons who could not obtain justice in local or feudal 
courts. Its efforts to define the proprietary rights of the Crown led 
eventually (in 1722) to enunciation of the principle that, since every 
loyal subject had a right to the King’s protections, such persons as 
idiots, lunatics, and infants were entitled to the protective juris¬ 
diction of the Chancery Court. In the case of infants this was 
especially significant, since English common law had always been 
inclined previously to give the father priority in the custody and 
control of his children. The principle of the Crown’s priority, even 
over the claims of parents, in matters affecting the welfare of 
children has had far-reaching consequences.^ 

2. Discriminatory classification of the destitute was begun. 

A distinction began to be made as early as the fourteenth century 
between the able-bodied poor, who were capable of earning their 
own living, and the impotent poor, who could not be expected to 
work. Feudalism was disappearing, serfs were free, agricultural 
laborers for wages were in great demand, and there was much 

2 Helen I. Clarke, Social Legislation (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940), pp. 16, 206, 207; Zietz, op. cit., p. 30. 
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migraxLcy, rootlessness, and vagrancy. The jfviag and Parliament 
began to be concerned about how to keep laborers on the job and 
how to preserve order among them. As it had elsewhere in Europe, 
this concern led to the intrusion of governmental authority into 
those realms of charity which had previously been left almost ex¬ 
clusively to the discretion of individuals, the guilds, and the church. 

FoUowing the “Black Death” plague of 1348, which is estimated 
to have kUled possibly two-thirds of the En^sh population in two 
years, and which created a tremendous labor shortage on the 
manors, the Statute of Laborers was issued by Edward III in 1349. 
This was the first of many repressive measures aimed at curbing 
begging, preventing vagrancy on the part of the able-bodied poor, 
and forcing rural workers to stay on the land. It prescribed that 
able-bodied beggars should not be given alms, that able-bodied 
persons who were destitute must accept employment from anyone 
willing to hire them, and that all laborers must stay within their own 
parish. The penalties were quite severe, ranging from whipping, or 
confinement in the stocks, to branding, mutilation, condemnation 
to the gaheys, and hanging. 

3. Poor relief, which had been a voluntary and imrestricted 
activity, primarily of the church, was brought under state regulation. 

As already noted, the 1349 Statute of Laborers had forbidden 
the giving of ahns to able-bodied beggars. Later, Henry VIII con¬ 
fiscated church property, the guilds lost their strength and influence, 
monasteries were crippled or put out of action altogether, hospitals 
had to find secular support, and unemployment increased. A 1531 
statute issued by Henry VIH required mayors and justices of the 
peace to investigate applications for assistance on the part of all 
persons maintained by the parish. Only those unable to work were 
to be given assistance; such as were deemed worthy were to be 
registered and licensed to beg in an assigned area. 

A law passed in 1536 prescribed that alms were to be collected 
by the churches each Sunday, that local authorities were to help 
relieve the impotent destitute, and that any individual giving ahns 
to a beggar could be fined ten times the amount he had given. This 
law, establishing the first plan of public relief imder the auspices 
of the government, also required paupers to register in their parishes,. 
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prescribed three years’ residence in the parish as an eligibility re¬ 
quirement for assistance, stated that able-bodied beggars should be 
forced to work, and provided that idle children between five and 
fourteen years of age of destitute families should be taken from 
their parents and placed in the care of masters who would work 
them and give them training. 

4. Compulsory measures became necessary as a substitute for 
voluntary financing of poor relief. 

The first step in this direction was in the 1536 requirement that 
alms be collected by the churches each Sunday. This and other 
similar semivoluntary arrangements proved inadequate, however, 
in meeting the increasing volume of critical need; and in 1572 the 
law which established overseers of the poor imposed a general tax 
to provide the funds necessary for poor relief. 

5. The need to systematize the state’s participation in charity 
work was recognized. 

The burden of responsibility for charity work among the poor 
and helpless had been so gradually and grudgingly accepted by the 
state that in the course of a few centuries a great hodgepodge of 
laws and regulations had accumulated. So fragmentary, duplicating, 
contradictory, and confusing were these jumbled statutes, most of 
which had been passed from time to time as emergency measures, 
that the need to systematize or codify them so as to weld them into 
an organic unity eventually became obvious. This was done m 1601, 
near the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the resultant act, 
sometimes referred to as “43 Elizabeth,” is commonly known as 
the Elizabethan Poor Law. 

This code merits special attention, smce it set the pattern for 
government participation in public relief in Great Britain and the 
United States for tihe next three hundred years. Many of its main 
features are still recognizable in present-day concepts and practices. 

To begin with, the code divided persons eligible for public 
assistance into three categories: the able-bodied poor, the impotent 
poor, and dependent children. It stipulated that the able-bodied poor 
should be provided work and forced to work; that the unemployable 
impotent poor should be given care in almshouses; and that children 
whose families could not care for them be apprenticed or placed as 
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indentured servants with other families or individuals who would 
care for them free or take them at the lowest bid. It provided that 
there should be “overseers of the poor” in each parish with responsi¬ 
bility to investigate all applicants for relief, make proper assignment 
of the applicants, maintain an almshouse and a workhouse, and 
otherwise administer the Poor Law within the parish. 

The Poor Law also continued the requirement that a person 
must have been bom in the parish or have resided in it for three 
years to be eligible for relief. Furthermore, it strongly affirmed the 
principle of “family responsibility,” making any person iueligible 
who had a husband, wife, parent, or child able to support him. Lists 
of relief recipients and their grants were to be publicized so as to 
discourage as many persons as possible. 

6. The principle of local responsibility under state regulation 
was firmly established. 

The local community had, of course, carried responsibility for 
poor relief from the earliest times. The Elizabethan Poor Law did 
not alter this arrangement, except that it outlined general principles 
and imposed requirements to govern relief. The entire adminis¬ 
trative responsibility, however, was left in the hands of the local 
parish. This arrangement was continued for over two hundred years 
with no major alteration. Not until the Poor Law Revision of 1834 
were changes made in the direction of providing a measure of 
centralized administrative control. 

7. Repressive and punitive approaches to the problem of poverty, 
though they prevailed for a long while, gradually gave way to more 
constmctive approaches. 

Most of the government measures for over two centuries were 
frankly repressive. It was felt that the able-bodied poor especially 
should be able to look after themselves and should be pimished if 
they failed to do so. Poverty was a form of crime for which no one 
but the individual and his family were responsible. By 1601, how¬ 
ever, there were glimmerings of a more positive attitude. At least 
a modest awareness of conditions of poverty that punishment could 
not correct was beginning to be evident. Some recognition was being 
given, too, to the idea that government had an obligation to use 
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public resources to help individuals who were unable to provide for 
themselves. 

Developments after the Industrial Revolution 

The foregoing are some of the highlights of developments in 
England prior to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, near 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Welfare problems, which, as 
these references indicate, were obviously becoming increasingly 
acute before that time, were rapidly and enormously exaggerated 
by the Industrial Revolution’s impact. 

The ranks of the poor and unemployed had been greatly swollen 
by (1) changing agricultural conditions which substituted the low 
manpower requirements of wool production for the much greater 
labor requirements of crop cultivation, (2) the break-up of mon¬ 
asteries and convents, (3) the periodic release from the army of 
great numbers of soldiers, and by numerous other conditions. This 
provided a situation ripe for aU manner of exploitation when factory 
processes of manufacturing were introduced. The masses of poor 
quickly congregated around the factories, where they lived in squalor 
and competed with one another for the jobs which were available. 
Wages were depressed, conditions of housing and sanitation were 
deplorable, health and accident hazards knew practically no limits, 
and ignorance, immorality, and crime were almost the common 
denominator of existence. 

Employers were quick to take advantage of opportunities avail¬ 
able to them through the provisions of the old Poor Law. Many 
built workhouses in connection with their factories and contracted 
with overseers of the poor for the cheap forced labor of paupers. 
The apprenticeship, indenture, and low-bidding arrangements for the 
care of dependent children proved especially profitable. An em¬ 
ployer could get practically free labor by agreeing to assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the care of a number of small children. These he 
could treat in almost any way he wished, and could sometimes work 
until they were twenty-one years of age. The competition for depend¬ 
ent children, even infants, became so great that manufacturers were 
known to stretch their magnanimity to the point of agreeing to 
accept one idiot with every twenty sound children allotted them. 
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The threat of the workhouse also enabled manufacturers to hire 
the women and children of poor families at extremely low wages. 
When the allowance system for partial relief, through supplementing 
wages judged to be below subsistence level, was introduced in 1795 
employers immediately took advantage of it by deliberately depress¬ 
ing wages to substandard levels and referring their workers to the 
guardians of the poor. 

The prevailing laissez faire economic philosophy argued that no 
relief should be given the poor, since any amount would interfere 
with the law of supply and demand in the labor market and would 
tend to keep down production and profits. 

Nevertheless, reform of the Poor Law and its attendant philoso¬ 
phy was an inevitability. It came slowly, and was resisted at every 
point, but the imperative for it was so great that it progressed with 
dogged persistence. 

The first reform measures were aimed at relieving the plight of 
children. As early as 1759 public concern had been expressed over 
the terrible conditions under which children worked in cotton mills. 
At about the same time, a committee investigating mining operations 
found girls seven to twenty-one years of age working naked to the 
waist alongside completely naked adult colliers, and was further 
appalled at discovering a twelve-year-old girl making twenty-five or 
thirty trips a day from the pit carrying a hundred pounds of coal 
each trip. 

The Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, passed in 1802, 
limited pauper apprentices^ work in cotton and woolen mills to no 
more than twelve hours daily, and forbade that they be worked at 
night. It also required the mills to give their pauper apprentices 
instruction during some part of each day, and to provide them ade¬ 
quate clothing and adequate ventilation. Because mill operators 
tended to evade provisions of this act by employing free children 
rather than pauper apprentices, an amendment was added in 1819 
to cover all children. 

The Mines’ Regulation Act was passed in 1842. It came after 
another investigation had discovered children four years of age in 
the pits and had uncovered the fact that the age at which coUiers 
were initially hired tended to be between eight and nine years. This 
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act forbade the employment underground of women and girls and 
of boys under ten years of age. 

Education of children up to the age of ten was made compulsory 
in 1876. 

Among the numerous changes which took place in the Poor Law 
between 1834 and 1909, the main trends were toward: (1) the 
development of specialized services for such groups as dependent 
children, the sick, the insane, the feeble-minded, the blind, and the 
deaf; and (2) a reversal of the repressive and punitive philosophy 
which was so strongly reasserted in the 1834 revision. 

Despite everything that was done, however, the pressure of need 
for public relief continued to build up in England, and discontent 
with lingering tendencies toward repressive measures continued to 
rise. The threat of mass unemployment at the beginning of the 
twentieth century brought the matter to a climax. It was obvious that 
whole communities could not be forced into workhouses. Clearly, 
too, poverty and unemployment could no longer be defined as 
crimes for which the individual should be held entirely responsible. 

Consequently, the Liberal Party, immediately upon succeeding 
the Tories to power in 1905, appointed a “Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws and Relief of Distress.” This commission launched itself 
upon a critical analysis of the philosophy and results of the Poor 
Law, and was so impressed with its shocking discoveries that it 
recommended sweeping changes. Among these were: (1) changing 
the punitive character of poor relief to a humane public assistance 
program; (2) consolidating local relief administrations into county 
councils; (3) abolishing mixed almshouses and giving special care 
to people in the various categories of need; and (4) the introduction 
of free emplo 5 ment services, free hospital treatment for the poor, 
pensions for the aged, and a program of unemployment insurance. 

The report of the commission, in 1909, marked a significant turn¬ 
ing point in British social welfare policy. Though not all the com¬ 
mission’s recommendations were at once adopted or translated into 
legislative action, the report marked the end of the era of poor- 
houses, workhouses, indenture, “contract” exploitation of destitute 
laborers, and the treatment of poverty as though it were a crime. It 
clearly identified the national government’s responsibility for public 
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relief, in contrast with the old notions of local community responsi¬ 
bility under a modicum of government regulation; and it shifted the 
emphasis from a grudging dispensation of charity to positive con¬ 
cern for conservation of the nation’s human resources. 

The story in England since that time has been one of an almost 
steadily expanding program of social security designed for the pro¬ 
tection and benefit of every citizen. An Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed, followed by a National Health and Contributory 
Pension Act, and by a Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 1948 a 
comprehensive program of National Insurance, embracing and ex¬ 
panding upon these provisions, was inaugurated. 

The National Insurance program classifies aU persons above 
school age as (1) employed, (2) self-employed, or (3) non- 
employed; and it requires that they make payments accordingly. It 
is based on the philosophy that the individual is important to the 
community, that by his work and social conduct he helps the com¬ 
munity, and that in return the community should help him when he 
is in need of help. The program divides responsibility between the 
central government, the local community, and the individual himself. 
Its benefits, which are available to everyone, cover maternity, sick¬ 
ness, unemployment, industrial injury, retirement, widows’ pensions, 
guardianship grants for dependent children, and funeral expenses. 

A system of family allowances, public assistance, institutional 
care, and welfare services not involving financial aid parallels and 
supplements the National Insurance program. 

Despite the comprehensiveness of the government’s social security 
program, however, private social services still have an important 
place. British public authorities encourage them, and many private 
agencies continue in operation. One of their major traditional func¬ 
tions, that of collecting and distributing ahns, is, of course, no 
longer of great importance. There are, however, many other help¬ 
ing services of a personal assistance, counseling, educational, and 
organizational nature for which they seem uniquely equipped and 
are greatly needed. 

Included among the services which private agencies are still 
rendering are: the operation of maternity homes and homes for the 
aged, as well as clinics, sanitariums, nurseries, hostels for defectives, 
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social clubs, marriage councils, and adult education centers; the 
provision of nursing and aftercare services for the sick, midwives’ 
services, ambulance and transportation services, and a variety of 
visitation services; the conduct of probation, parole, and rehabili¬ 
tative work among juvenile and adult offenders; and the relief of 
suffering in the wake of disaster. 

The functions of these remaining private agencies may be sum¬ 
marized in terms of (1) experimentation to develop new methods 
and patterns of social work, (2) organization of private resources 
to supplement public social services, (3) interpretation of social 
work and of social needs to keep the public and public agencies 
better informed, and (4) action to determine needs, arouse re¬ 
sponse, and secure better legislation and public services. 

The contribution of Protestantism to aU these developments in 
England is difficult to assess. The Evangelical revival of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries “created a moral sentiment 
that permanently changed England’s attitude to distant and defense¬ 
less peoples, and to her own brutal and degraded masses at home.” 
Consequently, from the Evangelical movement, it has frequently 
been pointed out, came the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery 
in the British colonies, a movement for popular education ex¬ 
emplified in the Sunday schools established by Robert Raikes for 
“ragged children,” a new concern for child welfare, the beginning of 
industrial reform, and increased participation in many types of 
philanthropic work.® 


Developments in the United States 

The philosophy of the English Poor Law dominated the thirteen 
colonies in North America, and dictated the pattern of social services 
which emerged in the new nation. Poverty and dependency were 
looked upon as disgraceful, almost a crime, repressive measures 
were adopted, and provisions for relief were kept to an extreme 
minimum in the firm conviction that relief in any amoxmt constituted 
an encouragement to moral turpitude. 

Nearly all provisions were local. Great restrictions were placed 

3 Ernest Marshall Howse, Saints in Politics (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press), pp. 6, 8, 128. 
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Oil ‘‘outsiders.” Indenture, apprenticeship, “contract” labor of the 
able-bodied poor, and sale of the care of the invalid destitute to the 
lowest bidder w^ere common. Poorhouses eventually became almost 
universal and served as general dumping grounds for all manner of 
destitute, degenerate, and afflicted. As changes took place in English 
thought or practice, they tended to be reflected on the American 
scene after an interval of a few decades. 

The General Picture^ 

The American situation was different, however, and Poor Law 
philosophy and practice had to be altered accordingly. Among the 
more important differences it should be worthwhile to note the 
following: 

1. Sovereignty was more divided, making it more difficult to 
achieve uniformity of standards or administration. 

Geographic isolation, the manner in which the colonies were 
separately chartered, the fact that some of the colonies gave minority 
groups with deviant views semi-autonomous power that they could 
not have exercised in England, and many other conditions made 
co-ordination of procedure a practical impossibility. Many dual 
sovereignty questions relating to the authority and responsibility of 
the states versus the federal government, remaining unsettled, still 
seriously hinder welfare efforts. 

2. The traditional services of strong, stable institutions were 
largely lacking. 

Even the church, which tended to be extremely weak and dis¬ 
jointed, was stripped of capacity to render many of the welfare 
services it normally provided in older countries. Consequently, 
welfare from the start was largely a public responsibility of the 
township or local unit of government. In fact, gold rush conditions 
in the settlement of CaUfomia made even the local community so 
impotent to handle needs that provisions at the state level almost 
immediately became necessary. 

3. Greater cultural and racial diversity among the people pro¬ 
duced varied and sometimes conflicting emphases. 

4: Indebtednessls acknowledged to Friedlander, op. cit., for much of the 
factual material included in this section 
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Almost every major racial, cultural, and national group on 
earth managed to get at least a few of its representatives established 
fairly early in this new land of opportunity. 

This made it extremely dffficidt for any unanimity of thought or 
uniformity of practice to develop. The tendency was for each group 
to look after its own members in its own way. Practically no group, 
individual, or agency of government was able to give comprehensive 
and unbiased consideration to the needs of all persons in all groups. 
Reluctance to make weKare services equally generous and equally 
available to Indians, Negroes, and members of other less powerful 
and less favored groups has been a persistent tendency which has 
seriously retarded the development of practically aU public welfare 
programs. 

This diversity in welfare programs, however, has greatly stimu¬ 
lated experimentation and general efforts to increase the adequacy 
of services provided under private and local auspices. 

4. Unique aspects of the physical environment, especially the 
fact of limitless opportunity on a vast, expanding frontier, greatly 
affected welfare policy. 

In the early period, population was sparse, land was cheap, and 
the opportunities for successful individual enterprise were ex¬ 
ceptional. NaturaEy, labor was in great demand. For these reasons, 
few able-bodied people were inclined to seek ahns, and those who 
did were usually confronted with radical forms of discouragement. 

The conditions of life in small, isolated settlements encouraged 
patterns of informal, unorganized mutual aid in preference to the 
more stilted and formal arrangements which were developing in 
the older societies of England and Europe. The frontier was a great 
leveling influence, and such help as Americans gave one another 
tended to be in the spirit of assistance rendered between social 
equals. Even the man who was temporarily disadvantaged might 
soon recoup his fortune and stand on a parity with his benefactor. 
Since there were few people of outstanding wealth and social status 
for others to lean upon, and since hardship and deprivation were the 
lot of all, regardless of wealth and status, the need for formal wel¬ 
fare arrangements was not readily identified. 

Through all the nation’s history, at least until the twentieth cen- 
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tury, the beckoning frontier, ready to receive the hardy individual 
with courage e n rm g h to venture upon it, continuously siphoned off 
the major portion of need which might have created demand for 
extensive welfare services in the older conunumties. 

Immigration, the expanding frontier, rapidly changing social and 
economic patterns, and numerous other conditions have also put a 
greater premium on mobility in American society than was the case 
in England and most of Europe. It has been both necessary and 
desirable for Americans to move about a great deal more than 
could have been easily tolerated in most older and more stable 
societies. Excessive mobility, however, combined with fragmented 
sovereignty and atomized local arrangements, has been a serious 
discouragement to the development of adequate welfare services. 
Each step in the evolution of more adequate services has been 
handicapped by the conflict between a mind-set against mobility, 
largely imported from the English and European background, and 
the facts of an American situation which demanded a high degree of 
mobility. Even today, when probably a fifth of the American people 
find it necessary to change their residence every year, social agencies 
find it diffi cult not to penalize the needy person who is a newcomer 
to the local community. 

The many unusual hazards involving dependency risk in the 
American situation constitute another very influential factor which 
must not be overlooked. Conditions of life were hard in the early 
settlements and on the frontier. Adults were frequently crippled or 
killed, children were orphaned, and whole communities were 
victimized by numerous forms of disaster. Indian wars, in particular, 
caused great suffering and often filled local areas with suddenly 
impoverished masses of refugees for whom local resources were 
not adequate to provide. Such conditions, while stimulating con¬ 
cern for welfare arrangements, tended in the main further to ag¬ 
gravate and confuse an already difficult situation. The refugees 
from Indian wars, however, did at least force early recognition of 
the fact that on some occasions the local community could not 
handle the burden of need forced upon it. It soon became custom¬ 
ary, therefore, for colonial or state governments to lend a helping 
hand in such emergencies. 
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5. The social and psychological "‘climate” contained significant 
elements of difference. 

Many of the immigrants who came to the North American shores 
were imbued with great religious or political idealism, or both. 
Within their limited group identities they were deeply motivated to 
set up as ideal societies as they could conceive. At the same time, 
they tended to be greatly influenced in matters pertaining to charity 
and social welfare by attitudes which were current hi the home¬ 
lands from which they came. Such notions as those that poverty was 
a crime, a sin, or a mark of divine disfavor, that welfare assistance 
should always be given in a punitive way, that the indwidual and 
his family were alone responsible for his plight, that there should 
be no interference with the operation of natural laws in the social 
process, and the like, were, in consequence, often greatly exagger¬ 
ated on the American scene. Passionate idealism teamed with con¬ 
viction to give them a momentum sometimes much greater and 
more lasting than they had achieved in the old country. 

In truth, many influences combined to cause a form of utopian 
idealism, centered on individual responsibility, to become insti¬ 
tutionalized in American life. Not the least of these influences was 
Protestant Christianity’s emphasis on the priesthood of the indi¬ 
vidual believer. This, together with Christianity’s traditional empha¬ 
sis on individual almsgiving and works of charity, helped to set the 
stage for a remarkable willingness of Americans to give generous 
support to a multitude of private charities. 

Recognition of the differences in the American situation should 
not obscure the more central fact, however, that the philosophy of 
the En^ish Poor Law tended to dominate American thought and 
practice. 

Although England was already placing most of her paupers in 
poorhouses and workhouses in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, only a few of the larger cities in the Colonies were using 
such establishments at that time. Moreover, whereas En^and had 
many privately endowed hospitals, asylums, and orphanages, few 
private charities of any consequence existed in the Colonies by the 
end of the eighteenth century. Even the limited number under the 
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auspices of the churches and fraternal orders were extremely weak 
and insignificant. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the increasing num¬ 
bers of the destitute (due in part to the growth in population), the 
rising cost of poor relief, and the obvious neglect and mistreatment 
of persons being farmed out to the lowest bidder led to widespread 
adoption of the county almshouse, which was usually referred to 
as the “poorhouse.” By 1830 practically all the states had authorized 
the establishment of such institutions in every county. 

The “poorhouse” was usually a farm with a few nondescript 
buildings, or a dilapidated city property acquired at little cost, which 
served both as a shelter for the invalid indigent and as a workhouse 
for the able-bodied poor. It quickly became a disgraceful “human 
scrap heap,” where poor families who had previously been given 
assistance in their own homes, and individuals who had been 
boarded out with private families, were forced to accept care along 
with prostitutes, criminals, idiots, epileptics, the insane, and what¬ 
ever other variety of persons might happen to fall to the county’s 
responsibility. Few provisions were made for the separation of the 
sick from the well, the old from the young, the criminal from the 
merely dependent, or even of the males from the females. Cots and 
straw usually served for beds, sanitary facilities were almost entirely 
lacking, and other provisions were of a comparably crude and de¬ 
pressing caliber. 

Before the nineteenth century ended, the poorhouse, which had 
been adopted on grounds of humanitarianism as well as of economy, 
had produced so many obviously bad conditions of its own that 
public conscience saw the need for additional provisions for poor 
relief. Numerous private relief societies arose to rescue children, 
invalids, and old people from the demoralizing influence of the 
mixed almshouses. Churches, along with fraternal orders and benev¬ 
olent associations, were quite prominent in establishing orphanages 
and various types of homes and asylums for these invalid “worthy 
poor.” In addition, the states were prodded into assuming responsi¬ 
bility for the care of such groups as serious criminals, the insane, 
and the feeble-minded. 

The county poorhouse continued in operation, however, and is 
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still used in some sections of the nation, often under a more 
euphonious name, as an unspecialized catch-all institution for the 
varied assortment of adults who become public charges and for 
whom a place in other more specialized institutions is not available. 

From colonial days, paupers had been subjected to great public 
humiliation. Though most of them were widows, orphans, invalids, 
crippled, and aged, all were subjected to shame, punishment, and 
public disgrace as though they were guilty of crimes. It was custom¬ 
ary to force them to take the ""pauper’s oath”; they automatically 
lost the right to vote; and their names and the amount of their relief 
were published in the newspapers and posted in public places. Be¬ 
fore the nineteenth century ended, this punitive, deterrent attitude 
toward poor relief was, however, being seriously challenged. 

As a matter of fact, the last half of the nineteenth century, 
particularly the period following the close of the Civil War, was 
marked by many changes in the social welfare field which indicated 
increasmg alienation from the old English Poor Law tradition. Con¬ 
spicuous among the new developments were a greater idealism, an 
enlarged humanitarianism, and an increasmg awareness of the ne¬ 
cessity of a more centralized and co-ordinated organization of social 
services. 

After it was finally recognized that the crude local and county 
arrangements were not adequate for the care of the rising tide of 
need, state services proliferated with amazing rapidity. Hospitals, 
penitentiaries, schools, reform schools, asylums, and numerous 
other institutions sprang up in every state. The development was 
piecemeal, however, requiring a special legislative act for each new 
service and putting each new agency under a separate governing 
board. So much administrative chaos resulted that by 1870 a trend 
was under way toward establishing state Boards of Charities to 
give centralized administration to the growing program of charity 
work within each state. 

Private charities, which were also multiplying at an extremely 
rapid rate, soon came to face a similar need. Operating in isolation 
from one another, they soon were involved in so much competition 
and duplication of services that they were seriously handicapped in 
carrying out their purposes. Before long it became obvious, too, 
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that not all relief needs were being equally weE met and that there 
was a great amount of waste in the use of such private relief re¬ 
sources as were available. Partly out of their own sense of need and 
partly as a result of public pressure, the private charities began in 
the 1870’s to turn to the Charity Organization Society pattern which 
had been developed in England a few years earlier. This was the 
beginning, in most of the major urban communities, of what have 
later come to be known as councils of social agencies. It was the 
purpose of the Charity Organization Society in each community to 
effect co-operation of all local charity agencies through a board 
made up of representatives from each agency. It became standard 
procedure also to maintain a confidential central register on all relief 
recipients and to have “friendly visitors” to investigate all applicants 
for agency services. 

Community welfare councils, or councils of social agencies, have 
greatly expanded since the beginning of the Charity Organization 
Society. Their governing boards have become more independent and 
more representative of the whole communities in which they serve, 
and they function in terms of greatly enlarged objectives. In addition 
to the original purpose of co-ordinating welfare activities, the coun¬ 
cils now aim at (1) the promotion of co-operation between public 
and private social agencies, (2) the achievement and maintenance 
of higher standards of service, (3) the recruitment and training of 
community leadership, and (4) comprehensive planning for the 
welfare needs of the whole community. 

In 1913 the first “Community Chest” was founded (largely as a 
result of the efforts of clergymen) as an adjunct to the welfare 
council. Its purpose was to combine the various agencies’ public 
appeals for funds in one large asking. By 1960 the national federa¬ 
tion known as United Community Funds and Councils of America 
included 484 members. 

Another development of significance near the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century was the beginning of the settlement house movement. 
This was a sympathetic response of certain socially minded idealists 
from backgrounds of culture and privilege to the pHght of the de¬ 
pressed masses in the slum areas of the great cities. In settlement 
houses educated persons from good backgrounds devoted themselves 
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to living among and sharing the life of the poor families of slum 
neighborhoods in order to help them combat demoralizing influences 
and develop the social and spiritual qualities which make for good 
citizenship, Chicago’s Hull House, founded in 1889 by Jane Addams 
and Ellen Gates Starr, is one of the best known examples of such 
an agency. 

In order to understand how strong were the pressures for ex¬ 
pansion of services and change in poor relief policy in the period 
following the close of the Civil War it is necessary to remember what 
great upheavals were taking place in American society. Industrial¬ 
ization began almost suddenly and on a massive scale. The move¬ 
ment of population, which had been almost exclusively toward the 
rural frontier, now turned primarily toward the urban industrial 
centers. Immigrants by the millions were imported from the im¬ 
poverished rural areas of southern and central Europe and con¬ 
centrated in the cities to help man the factories and mills. Freed 
slaves and casualties of the war were everywhere. “Robber barons” 
were amassing fortunes through almost unrestricted exploitation of 
workers and natural resources. Amazing wealth and colossal 
wretchedness were growing side by side. Qties mushroomed with¬ 
out planning or direction. Economic panics and crises recurrently 
precipitated mass suffering on an unprecedented scale. 

Yet this was the era of ebullient optimism. Progress was in the 
air; utopia, or the kingdom of God, was just around the comer. 
Consciences were made uneasy by the obvious inconsistency be¬ 
tween the American ideal and the disparities which were becoming 
so evident in the American social scene. Robber barons sou^t to 
salve their consciences by means of great philanthropies, and social 
reform movements became the order of the day. The social gospel 
began to take shape in the minds of churchmen in a way that led 
to the adoption by the Federal Council of Churches of the “Social 
Creed of the Churches,” modeled after an earlier creed adopted 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. These creedal statements were 
formulated in the first decade of the new century, and the churches 
proceeded to busy themselves with works of charity on a scale 
which had never been possible to them before. 

Welfare needs had so outrun local and private resources, however. 
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that when the twentieth century dawned, the stage was set for it to 
become the century of the development of welfare services admin¬ 
istered on a national scale. 

Five classes of ‘‘Federal Wards” had already been identified 
before the twentieth century. These were war veterans, violators of 
federal laws, immigrants, passengers and crews of ocean-going 
vessels, and Indians. Under the influence of a lobby led by Dorothea 
Dix, Congress had passed a bill in 1854 authorizing a land grant of 
12,250,000 acres to the states to be used for the care of the insane, 
the blind, and the deaf. President Pierce had vetoed this bill, how¬ 
ever, on the grounds that the constitution did not confer upon the 
federal government power to provide such relief to the needy and 
unfortunate members of society. Not until after the stock market 
crash of 1929 was another such proposal made for direct federal 
participation in public relief. 

Nevertheless, as the twentieth century began there was growing 
awareness that welfare problems were of a magnitude which de¬ 
manded that they be considered on a national scale. Many private 
welfare agencies were forming national organizations, and despite 
the fear of federal interference with state and local interests, senti¬ 
ment was shaping up toward greater involvement of the national 
government in welfare concerns. 

One of the first major developments was the calling of the first 
White House “Conference on the Care of Dependent Children” by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. From this conference—^to 
which were invited leaders of child welfare services from all over 
the country—came recommendations which resulted in enactment 
of state laws providing pensions or allowances to widowed or de¬ 
serted mothers for the care of dependent children, and in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau as an agency of the federal 
government in 1912. 

The Children’s Bureau, which may be said to have initiated the 
federal government’s active participation in social welfare, was 
charged with responsibility for gathering and disseminating infor¬ 
mation on conditions affecting the welfare of children throughout 
the nation. With the passage of time and the enactment of federal 
legislation pertaining to children, its duties have been expanded, and 
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it is now one of the most important bureaus of the Social Security 
Ad m i n istration in the United States Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation, and Welfare. 

Subsequent White House Conferences, planned with the assist¬ 
ance of the Children's Bureau, were held in 1919, 1930, 1940, 
1950, and 1960. 

When the depression struck, following the 1929 crash, local 
and private welfare agencies were almost immediately swamped with 
relief needs stemming from unemployment. Reaction to this situation 
was in terms of renewed efforts to secure increased voluntary sup¬ 
port of private relief services. Hope was expressed that this would 
meet the need and that the crisis would soon pass. As the depression 
continued, however, and the rolls of the unemployed steadily in¬ 
creased, voluntary contributions fell off, and dty, county, and state 
governments found themselves approaching bankruptcy in the 
effort to provide needed relief funds. The demands for federal aid 
increased. Congress passed several bills authorizing funds for relief. 
President Hoover felt constrained, however, to veto all the bills until 
finally, in 1932, he decided to sign the Emergency Relief and Con¬ 
struction Act authorizing $300,000,000 for loans to states, counties, 
and cities, on an emergency basis. This proved to be so tantalizingly 
inadequate that the new administration which began a few months 
later, under President Franklin D, Roosevelt, was confronted with 
the urgent necessity of far more drastic measures. 

Unemployment had jumped from 2,860,000 in the spring of 
1929 to more than 15,000,000 in late 1932. Many previously in¬ 
dependent families were destitute. Relief rolls included as hi^ as 
40 per cent of the population in some states, and up to 90 per cent 
in some counties. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act was passed on May 12, 1933. 
It repudiated the old poor relief philosophy and frankly recognized 
that in a complex society the individual was no longer in complete 
control of Ms economic destiny. It faced and accepted, also, the 
federal government’s involvement in responsibility for the welfare 
of its citizens. It cancelled the emergency loans and substituted a 
system of direct grants to the states for relief purposes. 

Other programs came in rapid succession: the Civilian Conser- 
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vation Corps in 1933; the Works Progress Administration in 1935; 
the National Youth Administration in 1935; the Farm Security 
Administration in 1937; and the Works Projects Administration in 
1939. Most important of all, however, was the Social Security Act 
passed on August 14, 1935, for the purpose of providing for the 
general security of the population against such major risks as those 
represented in unemployment and old age. 

The main provisions of the Social Security Act were for (1) social 
insurance covering old age retirement and unemployment, (2) 
public assistance grants to help the states provide old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, and (3) health and 
welfare services of several types. Subsequent legislation has added 
several minor features to the original provisions of the Act, but they 
have tended to be more in the nature of expanding its coverage than 
of altering its basic structure. 

Dimensions to which the program has grown may be indicated 
by the fact that in the year ending June 30, 1959, federal grants to 
the states to assist m financing the approved categories of public 
assistance amounted to $1,966,400,000. Aproximately 40,000,000 
persons were covered by unemployment insurance, and 58,200,000 
were included in the public retirement programs. The Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund had accumulated assets aggregating 
nearly $20,141,000,000, and it paid benefits in 1959 amounting to 
$10,116,000,000.5 

So far all efforts to enact legislation providing general health 
insurance and medical care have been unsuccessful. Moreover, very 
little interest has been shown in such programs as the system of 
family allowances by which England puts a financial floor under all 
its families on the basis of the number of children in them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the American program of social 
security is not so comprehensive or integrated as that of England. 
While the federal government has assumed considerable responsi¬ 
bility, it is a limited and restricted responsibility. Many needs are 
not covered; responsibility is still divided between local communities, 

5 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Health, Education, 
and Welfare Trends {I960 Edition') (Washington: United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1960), pp. 28, 73, 76. 
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comities, states, and the federal government; and the imdergirding 
philosophy, while leaning toward maximum provision for the se¬ 
curity and welfare of all citizens, is still somewhat hyphenated with 
the reluctance and negativism which characterized earlier poor relief 
traditions. To put the matter another way, it appears that Americans 
still feel that the individual should assume a large measure of 
responsibility for his own welfare, that it is better to avoid too much 
centralization of power by preserving as much local autonomy as 
possible, and that the danger of demoralization requires that welfare 
provisions be kept on something of a minimal basis. 

In the meantime, a multitude of private charities, both sectarian 
and non-sectarian, flourish, and Americans in all walks of life make 
generous voluntary contributions to their support. Competition, con¬ 
fusion, duplication, and spotty coverage still characterize them to 
some extent, and they are increasingly affected by the encroach¬ 
ments of public services, but they are still a very vital part of the 
social welfare structure. 

The Role of the Protestant Churches 

The manner in which the stage was set by Protestant influences 
for the broad patterns of American welfare developments is a long 
and complicated story which has never been fully told.® Social wel¬ 
fare was a necessary concern of every Protestant group from the 
time the group established itself on American soil. Life was hard, 
and stable social patterns were few. Each one of the myriad Protes¬ 
tant sects and denominations, indeed each local segment of most of 
them, was almost inevitably drawn into one or another expression 
of Christian compassion for unfortunate persons in community life, 
as well as for the welfare of the religious group or the community as 
a whole. 

In early New England, “the town looked upon the church as part 

«The most serious effort to tell this story is represented in the unpub¬ 
lished manuscript by Inez M. Cavert entitled Notes on the History of 
Protestant Social Work, to which reference has already been made. Grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment is made of the fact that most of the comments in¬ 
cluded here on Protestant social work in American history came from this 
manuscript, through the courtesy of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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of itself . . . [and] the church naturally felt its responsibility for 
the well-being of the town,” say the authors of a history of Congre¬ 
gationalism in America. ‘There have,” they add, “scarcely ever been 
communities where the poor and needy were more carefully, though 
frugally, looked after than obtained in the New England towns under 
the rule of the democratic town meetings. In these town meetings 
church people have always taken an active part in behalf of justice 
and well-being.” Indeed, according to these authors, the fellowship 
of the churches “had for its mission the cure of injustice and the 
lifting of the level of the whole of life.”’^ 

The Society of Friends became widely known for its devotion to 
works of charity. The Acadians, banished from Canada in 1755, 
were helped by Friends in Philadelphia.® When Boston was under 
siege during the American Revolution, Friends in New England, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey raised 1,968 pounds sterling for relief 
work in that city. General Washington and General Howe would 
not allow the Friends bearing this gift to pass through the lines into 
the city of Boston even though these persons explained that “their 
mission was visiting the fatherless and widows, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, without distinction of sects or parties.” Arrange¬ 
ments were made, however, to send their funds to be distributed by 
Friends in the city. The members of the gift-bearing committee then 
set about helping the towns around the city “where multitudes of 
people ‘were in want of victual, wood, and clothing.’ ” The records 
of the town of Salem, Massachusetts, where Friends once at an 
earlier date had been whipped through the streets, carry “a vote of 
thanks” to the Friends for this help in 1775-76.^ 

From such a background it is not unusual to find Friends Meet¬ 
ings in this country today that have a proud record of nearly three 
hundred years of continuous social service. Only a few other of the 
many landmarks along the way in the development of the Friends’ 
record as a whole can be mentioned here. 

In 1795 Philadelphia Friends provided relief and employment 

Gaius Glenn Atkins and Frederick L. Fagley, History of American 
Congregationalism (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1942), p. 248. 

SBrinton, op, cit,, p. 170. 

^ Rufus Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies (London: Macmil¬ 
lan Company, 1911), pp. 151-152. 
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for women left destitute because of a yellow fever epidemic. In 
1814 the same group organized a Shelter for Colored Children 
which is stiU in existence.^® The first private institution, and the 
second one of any kind, for the mentally ill in the United States was 
the Friends’ Asylum, opened in Frankford, Pennsylvania, in 1817. 
It, too, is still in existence, though it is now located in Philadelphia. 
While it was origmally designated for the care of such Friends “as 
may be deprived of their reason,” it was opened to others in 1834.^^ 
Many important works which Friends helped to organize, and 
which were conducted according to Friends’ methods, were never 
under the control of a Meeting. The Women’s Prison Association, 
for instance, was organized in New York in 1844 by Abigail Hopper 
Gibbons to help women released from prison. Now, as then, those 
in charge of it, includiag a majority of the Board of Directors, are 
Friends.^2 

The American Friends Service Committee was organized in 1917 
“to assist conscientious objectors and send relief workers abroad.” 
Much relief and reconstruction work was done in France, Russia, 
and Germany during and just after World War L At one time a 
million children were being fed in Germany alone. Work in the 
United States was begun in 1920, and China and India were added 
to the list of countries receiving service during World War 11. The 
program of the Committee has gradually been expanded to include 
such a wide variety of undertakings as internes in industry, work 
camps, community integration of minorities, adult education, hous¬ 
ing, neighborhood houses, social and technical assistance in many 
lands, and work with refugees here and abroad. In all this work the 
Friends have been supported and assisted by a much larger group 
of like-minded persons outside their membership “for whom they 
have acted as instruments and with whom they have collaborated.”^^ 
Methodists in America were as quick to engage in charitable 
enterprises as were those in England. John and Charles Wesley em¬ 
barked for Savaimah, Georgia, on October 14, 1735, to serve in the 

Handbook of Friends' Agencies (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, Social Service Committee, 1946). 

Deutsch, op, cit., pp. 93-96. 

New York Times, June 23, 1955. 

13 Brinton, op. cit., pp. 170-172. 
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colony establistied by Oglethorpe “in trust for the poor” and hold¬ 
ing as one among the many aims of its association “the conversion of 
negro slaves.”^^ George Whitefield, who succeeded them there in 
1738, established two years later near Savannah an orphan asylum, 
which he named Bethesda. To this orphanage Whitefield contributed 
3,000 pounds of his own money. In addition, he raised some 15,000 
pounds for it in England, Scotland, and the American colonies. The 
orphanage lasted for 30 years until it was destroyed by fire.^® 

Methodist “circuit riders,” as Methodist ministers, who usually 
traveled on horseback over a wide area, were called, soon came to 
play an important part in welfare work throu^out the colonies, 
especially in the frontier areas. In the recurring periods of economic 
depression, when “extensive destitution” was created, and when 
churches in the larger cities were opening soup kitchens for the feed¬ 
ing of hungry and starving people, the circuit riders busied them¬ 
selves with seeking out “old and young who were in trouble and in 
physical distress, offering counsel and providing relief.” In fact, it 
is said to be “scarcely possible to explain the regard and affection 
in which they were held by the common people” without a real¬ 
ization of the extent of destitution, and of the ways in which the 
circuit riders entered into fellowship with the people in the hard¬ 
ships they endured, as well as of the practical methods they found 
of extending aid. Many of them, for instance, learned much of the 
simpler medical practices of their day and helped people when pro¬ 
fessional medical service was not available. As more settled pastor¬ 
ates became available, the circuit riders “gradually increased inten¬ 
sive social work.” An example of this is in the case of a Methodist 
minister assigned to the Seamen’s Chapel in New Bedford, Massa¬ 
chusetts, who provided a reading room for the sailors, became their 
counselor, and served as “the guardian of their families in their 
absence.”^® 

Many Methodist schools, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 

14 Holland N. McTyeire, A History of Methodism (Nashville: Publish¬ 
ing House of the Melodist Episcopal Church, South, 1904), p. 72. 

i«Eric McCoy North, Early Methodist Philanthropy (New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1914), p. 89. 

1® Wade Crawford Barclay, Early American Methodism, 1769—1844 
(Vol. 2), p. 9. 
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aged, and other institutions were established. Hie oldest of these 
institutions still in existence is Warren A. Candler Memorial Hos¬ 
pital in Savannah, Georgia, which was founded in 1830. The New 
York Methodist Church Home for the aged dates from 1850. 
Eventually a Board of Hospitals and Homes was set up to ^ve 
guidance to these institutions engaged in welfare services. At least 
as early as 1912 the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church called upon quarterly conferences of local churches to set 
up hospital committees, and urged area annual conferences to sup¬ 
port ‘"at least one of our hospitals.” 

In a projected program of “City Evangelism” outlined in the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1904, attention is 
called to the fact that evangelistic effort in the large cities might 
properly include the maintenance of kindergartens and industrial 
schools, the promotion of social and settlement work, and the sup¬ 
port of institutions for the relief of the sick and the destitute and 
for the recovery of the outcast. 

Presbyterian and Baptist denominations also have a long and 
honorable history of contributions to welfare work in the nation. 
Since many of their efforts and emphases paralleled those among 
the Congregationalists and Methodists, however, and because of 
limitations of space, details of their story will not be included here. 

Organized Lutheran work apparently developed somewhat more 
slowly than did welfare work in some of the other denominations. 
The jSxst Lutheran institution of mercy was a hospital in Pittsburg 
established in 1849 by Dr. W. A. Passavant. Within a few years 
there were, as a result of his efforts, three other hospitals and four 
orphanages. Altogether, he secured more than $1 million for these 
Lutheran “institutions of mercy.” It was he, also, who introduced 
the Protestant order of deaconesses into this country by bringing 
a group of Lutheran sisters from Kaiserswerth. The almost im¬ 
mediate appeal which this order made to women in other denomi¬ 
nations became very significant. Deaconesses were soon extensively 
organized in Lutheran, Methodist, Evangelical and Reformed, and 
other bodies. Several denominations still maintain active orders.^’^ 

Abdel Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History (2nd ed. 
rev.). 
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The Evangelical and Reformed Church, which resulted from 
the merger in 1934 of the Evangelical Synod and the Reformed 
Church in the United States, both largely of German background, 
was also early concerned with charity. The Reformed Church in 
the United States, with congregations mainly in the Middle Atlantic 
states and the Middle West, was for a long time rather loosely 
organized. The first members came to this country in the eighteenth 
century. The first formal proposal for denominational action in 
regard to charity was for the establishment of a Widows’ Fund in 
1755. In 1773 the synod at Lancaster decided to establish such a 
fund, and a state charter was eventually secured for it in 1810.^^ 

For a long while this German Reformed Church in the United 
States of America, as it was then called, functioned in two separate 
synods. One was in the East and the other in the Middle West. At 
the first General Synod, held in Pittsburgh in 1863, a report was 
received from a Committee on Orphan Asylums. The following 
resolution, contained in the report, was adopted: “That the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church . . . hereby solemnly engages to 
enter upon the duty of more systematically providing Christian 
Homes, for the poor orphan children that may be left ... to our 
care.” A General Board of Directors, consisting of two ministers 
and three laymen, was elected to carry on this work. It was directed 
that any local homes that might be established by the churches of a 
city or by an association of individual members should be under 
the control of their local boards but that these boards should submit 
annual reports to the General Board. The report to the second 
General Synod, in 1866, stated that the Orphans’ Home at Brides- 
burg had “about 100 orphans” under its care.^^ 

The Evangelical Synod of North America, which brought together 
German migrants and Lutherans from the Eastern United States, 
in the setting of Missouri, was equally involved in works of charity 
from an early date. Beginning about the 1830’s the first efforts were 
by sewing societies and ladies’ aids in local churches “to care for the 

18 Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, Vol. 2. 

Acts and Proceedings of the First General Synod of the German Re¬ 
formed Church in the United States of America, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1863; also of the Second Triennial Session, held at Dayton, Ohio, 1866. 
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poor and the sick, the widows and the orphans within their midst.” 
The fact that there were already several non-church charitable 
organizations at work in St. Louis greatly stimulated this church’s 
concern for social welfare. Conscious fear was expressed that secular 
fratemalism, with its philanthropic interests, “might be considered 
an adequate substitute for the church.” A series of articles written 
in 1853 urged that parochial school teachers be used also as social 
workers, and that in larger cities nurses be employed “at the 
expense of the congregation.” 

Various types of organizations were formed in local churches. 
Most numerous were the “indigent societies.” There were also 
Sterbekassen to secure an honorable burial to the church members, 
and Sparkassen for the encouragement of small savings by the poor. 
Local situations determined the extent to which such activities were 
carried on. “There was hardly a German congregation, however, 
which was not confronted by the problem of serving its poverty- 
stricken members. In girding to meet these needs the Kirchenverien 
(as the Evangelical Synod was then known) was not far from what 
later was heralded as the social gospel.” 

The congregation was urged to care for its poor. The poor who 
were outside the church were to be helped by individuals. 

In 1857, after several years of discussion, the Pastors’ Widows’ 
Pension Fund was organized. 

The j&rst Evangelical Hospital was begun by Louis Nollau, one 
of the pioneer Evangelical missionaries. Including orphanage facili¬ 
ties as well as care of the sick, it was started as a personal enter¬ 
prise in 1857, and was never officially a synodical institution. Never¬ 
theless, it was supported by the church paper and was generally 
regarded as an Evangelical institution. Its first report declared “no 
distinction of creed, race, nationality, or color would be made in 
the acceptance and treatment of patients.”^® 

The Protestant Episcopal Church seems to have been compara¬ 
tively slower in getting its work started, though it was early on the 
scene. This may have been in part because it was a state church in 
some colonies and in part because of its disorganization after the 

20 Carl E. Schneider, The German Church on the American Frontier 
(St. I-ouis, Mo.: Eden Publishing House, 1939), pp. 334-348. 
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Revolution., which left most of its clergy in the position of being 
generally regarded as Tories. The Protestant Episcopal City Mis¬ 
sion Society was organized in about 1824. When the Episcopal 
Church Omgress, composed of clergy and laity, first met in 1874, it 
immediately manifested concern with social questions, and by fte 
late seventies was struggling with such problems as civil service 
reform, the tariff, charity organization, and social service. Seth Low, 
William Graham Sumner, and other prominent laymen led these 
discussions.*^ 

A significant early development which must not be overlooked 
was the formation of Women’s Cent Societies. During the Revolu¬ 
tionary War churchwomen had sewed and kmtted for the soldiers 
and had devoted themselves to caring for the widows and orphans. 
Soon the need for more than interested individuals could do was 
recognized. The women in “aU denominations” began to organize in 
“Cent Societies,” which raised funds for missions and for relief of 
the poor. Friends led the way in this, also, but others were equally 
involved. The Baptist Female Cent Society of Boston was organized 
in 1800. In 1803 the Presbyterian “Female Society for the Relief of 
the Poor and Distressed Persons in the Village of Newark,” New 
Jersey, was organized. The first independent women’s work in the 
Dutch Reformed Church was a female Cent Society in Brooklyn, 
of which there is record as early as 1815. 

The causes supported by these societies varied. Some were strictly 
charitable societies “instituted for benevolent purposes in their own 
community.” Some contributed to day schools for poor children. 
Others supported a variety of causes. Presbyterian societies around 
Buffalo were said to have “given to missions, helped in local 
charities, sewed for institutions, and to have met in prayer circles.” 
A PiuladelpHa society organized to support a missionaiy “to preach 
in the almshouse, hospital, and prison in the vicinity.” Women of 
other denominations, it may be assumed, carried on similar 
activities.** 

It must be remembered, too, that the social gospel movement, 

21 Charles Howard Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940), pp. 37-38. 

22 Florence Hayes, Daughters of Dorcas (New York: Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, 1952), pp. 7-16. 
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which arose in the churches toward the end of the nineteenfli 
century, exerted a profound influence on social welfare. Spokesmen 
for this movement became keenly awaure of the great “social inertia” 
which had developed in the churches during the first two or three 
decades following the Civil War. While they were not imappreciative 
of the churches’ traditional concern for the evangelization and social 
welfare of Indians, and of Negro slaves and freedmen, they insisted 
that there must be a fresh and vital expression of concern for the 
welfare of society as a whole and for all the people in it who were 
being afficted by the multitude of social problems so glaringly in 
evidence. 

Washington Gladden, one of the Congregational pioneers in 
social reform, upon becoming editor of Sunday Afternoon, A 
Magazine for the Household in 1878, proposed to include “ques¬ 
tions of social life and of national weU-being” within an inclusive 
aim of providing “wholesome and entertaining Simday reading.” 
Subjects subsequently discussed included pauperism, poor relief, 
children’s aid, destitute and delinquent children, women in prison, 
tenements, and financial ethics. Contributors included Charles 
Loring Brace, forrader of the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
William Gr aham Sumner, pioneer American sociologist, and 
Edward Bellamy.^ 

Much talk of social problems occurred in practically all national 
church meetings in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Baptist churches were stimulated for many years by Walter Raus- 
chenbusch, Shailer Mathews, W. H. P. Faunce, and Samuel Zane 
Batten (who later became Baptist director of service work). Josiah 
Strong, pastor of a church in Cincinnati, and later general secretary 
of tile Evangelical Alliance (one of the forerunners of the Federal 
Council of Churches), called an interdenominational congress to 
meet in his church in 1885 to discuss current issues. 

So-called institutional churches evolved during this era in an 
effort to provide a program to meet the needs of people in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhoods of the churches in the crowded, chan^g 
urban centers. The pioneer in this work, thou^ the term was not 
used until later, was William S. Rainsford. When he was rector of 


23 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 37. 
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St. George’s (Episcopal) Qiurch in New York City in 1882, he 
began continnoiss weekday use of the church plant. In 1894 the 
interdenoininatioiial Open and Institutional Church League was 
organized. Among its founders were Josiah Strong, Frank Mason 
North, Gaylord S. White, Elias B. Sanford and others who a few 
years later worked for the organization of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The platform of the League declared: “The open and 
institutional church aims to save all men and all of the men by 
abolishing so far as possible the distinction between the religious 
and the secular, and sanctifying all days and all means to the great 
end of saving the world for Christ.”^*^ 

Thus by the last decade of the nineteenth century the churches 
in America were taking steps toward becoming more specifically 
effective agencies in meeting social needs. The “most significant 
early socio-religious survey’’ was made in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1889 under the direction of Graham Taylor. It found that Hartford s 
greatest need was an “associated charities organization.” An even 
more famous survey was that made in New York City in 1897 by 
the newly organized Federation of Churches and Christian Work¬ 
ers in New York City, the organization which eventually evolved 
into the present-day Protestant Council of the City of New York. 

Such developments justify the statement that in this era “the 
churches were recognized as significant social service agencies.” 
There was good reason for the fact that The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science devoted an entire issue in 
1907 to “The Social Work of the Churches.” There was unique 
significance, also, in the discussion held at the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections in 1911 on the question of whether 
the church ought to inspire, interpret, guide, or administer social 
work.^^ 

As social work began to be professionalized, the church con¬ 
tributed much to the profession and received much help in return 
from social workers, despite the fact that “in the main” the social 
service movement “developed outside and apart from religious 

24: Josiah Strong, Religious Movements for Social Betterment (New York: 
Baker and Taylor Company, 1900), p. 44. 

Hopkins, op, cit., pp. 275-278. 
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bodies” and represented something of a ‘‘break with the church” 
because of what was interpreted as the church’s seeming indiffer¬ 
ence to the obvious calls to serve suffering people.^® 

Much of the secular social work that took shape around the turn 
of the century was begun by deeply religious people who were in¬ 
spired to express their concern on a community level. Charles 
Loring Brace, for example, of the New York Children’s Aid 
Society, was one of the pioneers in developing new methods for 
working with needy chUdren. Octavia Hdl, English pioneer in hous¬ 
ing reform and in London Charity Organization Society, and part¬ 
ner of Canon Barnett in founding Toynbee Hall, exerted very great 
influence on American social work. The first Charity Organization 
Society in the United States was established at Buffalo, New York, 
by an Episcopal rector, the Rev. S. Humphreys Guryeen, who had 
become interested in the work of the London society while on a 
visit there. As a matter of fact, many of the early professional 
workers were individuals who came into social work from the 
active ministry 

Many persons prominent in the social service and social work 
field were actively engaged in the early efforts to make the Federal 
Council of Churches a success. For example, John M. Gleen, 
organizer and general director of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
Edward T, Devine, writer, social worker, and teacher of social 
work, served on important committees of the Federal Council of 
Churches during its first quadrennium of existence. Moreover, they 
continued this relationship as long as their health permitted, and 
were joined and succeeded by many other persons of equal promi¬ 
nence with social work orientations. 

Still, there were real and significant bases for a certain amount 
of estrangement and alienation between the churches and tiie people 
who were struggling in the emerging social work movement. Not all 
the churches, by any means, were as liberal as the social gospel 
leaders had sought to make them, and not all ware in full and effec¬ 
ts Shelby M. Harrison, Religion and Social Work: Perspectives and Com¬ 
mon Denominators (New York: Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Department of Christian Social Relations, 1950), pp. 6-7. 

27 Ibid., p. 7; see also, Arthur Miles, American Social Work Theory, p. 
93. 
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live accord with the “modernism” of the Federal Council of 
Churches. “Christianity was ” according to the writings of John R. 
Commons, based on his conversations with social workers and 
labor leaders in several states in 1894, “strong in promoting charity 
but weak in promoting justice.”^® 

International Developments 

Mention, at least, must be made of the fact that concern for 
social welfare has been increasingly spilling over national boundary 
Tines during the last century. Before that time, the missionary activity 
of the church represented about the only expression of such con¬ 
cern. Near the middle of the nineteenth century, however, represen¬ 
tatives of charity and welfare services began coming together in a 
series of significant international conferences. These conferences 
greatly facilitated sharing of experiences, problems, and insists. 
As a result, in due time numerous international organizations were 
created. 

When the League of Nations was formed it placed international 
concern for social welfare on a more solidly official basis. Its Health 
Organization and standing committee on social welfare came to be 
recognized as among the most valuable features of its program. Still, 
socid welfare was a relatively minor concern of the League of 
Nations as compared with the emphasis placed upon it in the 
United Nations, which has a permanent Economic and Social 
Council with a vast program embracing more than two dozen com¬ 
missions and specialized agencies. Its Commission on Human 
’Rights has been of tremendous influence, and a new dimension has 
been added to the alphabet throng the addition of such words as 
WHO (World Health Organization), UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization), UNICEF 
(United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund), ILO 
(International Labor Organization), IRO (International Refugee 
Organization), and FAO (Food and Agricultural Organization), 
which represent some of its better known agencies. 

In addition to the agencies under international governmental 

28 James Dombrowski, The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936), p. 8. 
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anspices, and the numerous international private organizations, 
considerable social welfare work is also being done across national 
boundaries by agencies of national governments, and by many 
private agencies of a national character.^^ 

The World Council of Churches, at its first meeting, in 1948, 
gave much attention to the subject of the church’s responsibfity to 
the needs of society, and one of its major contiauing organizational 
departments has been devoted to the study of church and com¬ 
munity. Many churches have also co-operated in a program of 
Interchurch Aid and Service to Refugees, to which American 
churches have given liberal support and with which Church 
World Service, a department of the National Council of Churches, 
has closely co-operated. 


The Professionalization of Social Work 

Social work, which ostensibly began originally as a spontaneous 
expression of concern on the part of members of society for one 
another, and which for many centuries was defined primarily in 
terms of its being a volimtary obligation assumed by anyone who 
saw it as his religious duty, has become a highly specialized secular 
profession in modem times. 

There are many reasons for this. With the increasing complexity 
of society, and the increasing burden of need, it became necessary to 
provide ever more carefully organized social services. Organized 
programs involved the appointment of individuals to the special 
responsibility of administering them, as was the case when the lead¬ 
ers of the first century Christian Church foimd it expedient to ap¬ 
point Stephen and others as deacons. As more and more people 
became involved in full-time work of a similar nature, and re¬ 
sponded to the challenge of the baffling problems and complexities 
with which their jobs confronted them, they naturally began to 
develop a common interest in sharpening their skills and improv¬ 
ing their methods. 

For a very long whole after organized social work began, how¬ 
ever, it was primarily an occupation engaged in by a miscellany of 

^ For a helpful comprehensive discussion of international social welfare 
work, see Friedlander, op. cit.. Chapter 19. 
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persons without particular skills, who came into their positions in 
a great variety of ways, and who functioned in relative isolation 
from one another. Social work was largely local, parochial, and 
inadequately supported. Jobs were either voluntarily assumed, with¬ 
out pay, or were very low-paid and insecure. Some individuals did 
their work with more skill and understanding than others, but 
practically all fell either judgmentally or sentimentally into the 
same pattern of ‘‘doing for” the needy. 

A number of circumstances began to converge toward the close 
of the nineteenth century in ways destined to produce a radical al¬ 
teration in this picture. For one thing, social work programs were 
greatly expanded and given a broader base of assured support. 
Moreover, improved communication media and the fact that gov¬ 
ernmental sponsorship was heavily involved brought them under 
more careful scrutiny by a public being conditioned to demand 
professional competence. Science was developing emphasis on re¬ 
search and verifiable knowledge, and important new methods and 
insights were being revealed, especially in medicine, psychology, 
and the social sciences. Education was demonstrating the im¬ 
portance of refined knowledge and skill, and raising the level of 
public awareness and expectation. Religion was daring to become 
introspectively objective through embracing the “higher criticism,” 
and to seek a greater practical relevance through the “social gos¬ 
pel.” Technology had replaced scarcity with at least relative abun¬ 
dance. More people, with better general educational backgrounds, 
greater job security, and a broader perspective on their tasks, were 
being drawn into the field in programs of unprecedented breadth 
and complexity. 

Dissatisfaction with the damage done by carelessness and lack 
of skill, and with the apprenticeship system, which had been the 
only method of training, finally led in 1898 to the organization 
of the first school for the training of social workers. It was founded 
by the Charity Organization Society of New York, and immediately 
demonstrated its practical worth. Today there are sixty-three (in¬ 
cluding seven Canadian) professional schools of social work ac¬ 
credited by the Council on Social Work Education. AH are aflSQh- 
ated with recognized institutions of higher education; all operate on 
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the graduate level; and all require at least two years of graduate 
study, in a combination of class work and agency internship, for 
the professional master’s degree. Only holders of this degree from 
one of these schools are eligible for membership in the National 
Association of Social Workers, 

Because social work programs are expanding more rapidly than 
trained workers can be produced, however, many people without 
special training are still being employed in social work practice. 
Add to this the fact that there are so many agencies with such a 
variety of standards and of administrative control, and that the 
profession is so new, and it is easy to understand why social work 
is not yet so fuUy standardized and carefully disciplined as some 
other professions of greater maturity and status. Nevertheless, it 
is rapidly achieving professionalization at a very commendable 
level of competence. 

The discipline, which is now engaged in by more than 125,000 
professional social workers in the United States, is currently or¬ 
ganized in six divisions, which may be designated as follows: 
social casework, social group work, community organization, social 
welfare administration, social welfare research, and social action. 
The new methods which have been worked out, and the profes¬ 
sional convictions which support them, go far beyond the old senti¬ 
mental dispensations of charity in programs of ‘"doing for” needy 
people. These new methods constitute a carefully skilled and dis¬ 
ciplined process of “working with” people in ways designed to help 
them live their own lives more effectively. From a somewhat ac¬ 
cidental occupation, social work has become a profession based on 
“competence.”®® From limited absorption in the relief of physical 
distress, it has vastly broadened itself to embrace concern for (1) 
improving social arrangements, (2) helping persons achieve inner 
adequacy, and (3) helping persons make satisfying adjustments to 
life and the world around them. 

Should it not be added that while these developments have oc¬ 
curred in a so-called secular setting, they are eminently compatible 
with some of the most sincere and vital concerns of the Christian 


30 Wilson and Ryland, op. cit., p. IS. 
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Church? That they were not directly produced under the overt 
leadership of the church through its traditional charity programs, 
may seem a matter for regret to some churchmen, but that they 
partake of the essence which Christianity has distiled in society 
and merit the wholehearted approval of the churches can hardly 
be questioned. 

The Mounting Weifare Crisis 

That there is a welfare crisis which is growing in dimension and 
intensity, has been apparent for some time. Evidence of it exists 
on every hand. The vastly expanded welfare programs of the gov¬ 
ernments of Britain and the United States, as well as of many other 
nations and of the United Nations, are good barometers of the 
situation. Only enormous pressures could have produced develop¬ 
ments such as these. Furthermore, they are programs which un¬ 
doubtedly will have to be expanded further rather than dimimshed 
in the future. 

Within American society the crisis is reflected in increasing dis¬ 
tress in family life, increasing juvenile delinquency and crime, in¬ 
creasing mental illness, increasing welfare legislation, increasing 
tensions over income, employment, housing, retirement, and the 
like, increasing demand for helping services of all kinds, increas¬ 
ing strain due to continuous overloading of all services available, 
and in many other similar conditions. The amount of money alone 
involved is staggering, though everyone acquainted with the needs 
is well aware that many times what is currently available would 
be required to make even modestly adequate provision for all the 
legitimate need which actually exists. Nevertheless, in the fiscal 
year 1958 the United States spent more than $20 billion of public 
funds for social insurance, public aid, and other welfare services 
ranging from vocational rehabilitation to school lunch programs. 
However, $16 billion of the total represented payments of social 
insurance benefits.^^ Expenditures of voluntary agencies amounted 

31 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Health, Welfare, 
and Education Trends (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960), p. 26. 
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to something more than $2 bilKon, almost wholly in the field of 
welf are services as contrasted with financial aid- 

Although it is never easy to establish causation of complicated 
social problems, a number of fairly obvious conditions which may 
help to account for this moxmting crisis in s(K:ial welfare can be 
identified. 

For one thing, there is a much higher level of social awareness, 
expectancy, and demand than ever existed before. New methods 
of communication have penetrated the barriers of ignorance and 
isolation everywhere, and people with serious unmet needs m any 
place on earth know better than to submit to their suffering in 
fatalistic acceptance of its necessity. 

Technology, too, must bear much of the blame. It has kept 
more people alive to older ages, and has bound them together in 
great, complex, interdependent units. In consequence, they not 
only no longer think of themselves in terms of looking after then: 
own needs in lonely solitude, but would actually be unable to do so 
even if they were inclined to such independence. The old frame¬ 
work of a “household economy” involving the family in co-opera¬ 
tive labor to produce directly most of the goods it requires for sur¬ 
vival no longer exists to any significant extent. Instead, the security 
of American families normally depends upon the availability of 
jobs and adequate, dependable incomes, derived through participa¬ 
tion by employable members in corporate economic processes over 
which the individual and the family have almost no immediate con¬ 
trol. Where persons are not employable or cannot secure employ¬ 
ment, society must either come to their rescue or leave them to 
perish. Moreover, as complexity increases, even the employable 
with low intelligence, iaadequate education, or crippled characters 
find it ever more difficult to manage their affairs in such ways as to 
provide minim um satisfaction for all their basic needs. In die com¬ 
plexity, too, are great psychological and emotional hazards which 
often create problems quite overshadowing physical needs. 

Great human displacement is also occurring in the economic 
process. Not only has technology made people increasin^y in¬ 
terdependent economically; it is now making them increasingly 
unnecessary in the productive processes. If automation is not ac- 
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companied by the utmost of careful attention to the needs of dis¬ 
placed workers and their families, welfare problems will surely 
rise to an intensity to which nothing in society s previous ex¬ 
perience can be considered comparable. 

It should be added, of course, that scientific knowledge and tech¬ 
nological developments have provided, and are providing, the 
foundations on which the hopes and the realities of greater social 
security axe based. The needs represented in the mounting welfare 
crisis are not driving society hopelessly into a dead-end street, but 
are, instead, merely prodding it into more diligent labor on a high¬ 
way which can quite feasibly be constructed through the tangled 
social wilderness. Christians and other religious persons may well 
be inclined to feel that now, for the first time, men have available, 
at least potentially, the resources for implementing the religious 
ideals of humanitarianism in a reasonably adequate manner. 

Many continuing handicaps remain to be dealt with, however, 
in the dynamic process of working out ways of making the best 
use of social resources for the general social welfare. Great value 
conflicts and philosophical inconsistencies must be ironed out; new 
knowledge must be gained; new skills and methods must be 
achieved; new organizational and administrative patterns must be 
evolved; and the hierarchy of social motives and purposes may 
have to be rearranged. 


Summary of Conditions and Trends 

This sketchy review of developments in modern social welfare 
should be helpful in establishing a perspective for the more de¬ 
tailed consideration of the church’s continuing role and responsi¬ 
bility in American society, which is to be the burden of the chap¬ 
ters which follow. 

The following are among the more important observations which 
have been made or implied concerning conditions and trends re¬ 
lating to the development of modem social welfare: 

1. Social welfare is being moved almost entirely out of the 
earlier informal, natural-group process, and away from the almost 
exclusive responsibility of local political units and community 
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groups, to formal, corporate-group processes and highly centralized 
organizational administration. 

The situation is still more mixed and fluid on this point in 
America than in England, but the tendency is marked and unmis¬ 
takable in both places. 

2. Government is increasingly taking over responsibility for 
welfare needs, but there is still an important place for private 
agencies. 

Enlarged governmental provisions are primarily in the areas of 
physical and material needs, making such concerns increasin^y 
of less importance to the private agencies. In the realm of the 
intangibles, however, private agencies still retain a major propor¬ 
tion of responsibility. To minister to the intangible needs of the 
human personality and spirit, in both individual and group set¬ 
tings, through psychological, sociological, and religious chaimels, 
appears to be their increasing opportunity. 

3. Social welfare emphasis is changing from minimum relief 
reluctantly provided for the needy few to maximum provision 
wholeheartedly sought for the security and welfare of all. 

Poor relief as a temporary palliative administered more or less 
punitively is being displaced by programs broadly aimed at the 
prevention of demoralizing need and insecurity and at curative 
therapy for the afficted. 

4. A marked tendency is in evidence toward viewing welfare 
problems and needs in terms of the functioning of the whole so¬ 
ciety as a unit. 

This view is replacing the more traditional atomistic one which 
focused on the individual as though he existed in a social vacuum, 
apart from broad social processes and the organization of com¬ 
munity life. 

Social thought in America stiU vascillates somewhat between 
these two points of view, but there is every indication that the old 
aggressive philosophy of individualism is yielding ground in the 
movement of American life. There is too much scientific knowl¬ 
edge concerning the dynamics of sociology and social psychology, 
and too much obvious dependency involvement of everyone in the 
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complex social order, for the arguments of absolute individual 
responsibility to be any longer tenable. 

5. &x:ial welfare value-objectives, which originally were for¬ 
mulated mainly in mformal social relationships and within the 
loosely structured program of the church, have been largely taken 
over and are being organized into an integrated and consistent 
di^pline by the profession of social work. 

This was needed, and is an over-all gain of considerable magni¬ 
tude for human welfare. While it is doubtful that professional social 
work has invented value-goals that the Christian gospel has not 
long embraced, there is no doubt that it has ellected significant im¬ 
provement in the methods which the church and society have tra¬ 
ditionally employed in their pursuit. It may be, also, that within 
the limited range of its disciplined concern the profession of social 
work is clarifying values and objectives which the church has had 
difficulty in bringing into focus as clearly as it should have. 

6. The development of social welfare concern in the modem 
period is toward giving increasing attention to man’s spiritual wel¬ 
fare, though this is occurring within a secular frame of reference. 

Whereas in time past attention was given almost wholly to the 
meeting of physical needs essential to survival, the focus now em¬ 
braces the added dimension of a great and growing concern for 
mental and emotional health, personality development, and the 
achieving of a degree of adequacy in social relationships which 
will undergird the individual’s self-respect and happiness. This 
means that the old careless ways of meeting physical needs are be¬ 
ing revamped so as to avoid damage to personal integrity, and that 
therapy and rehabilitation are taking places of equal importance 
alongside traditional material “relief.” 

7. The church’s role in social welfare appears to be becoming 
increasingly vague. 

From clear-cut dominance in the field, the church seems to have 
moved to a relatively rnmor and somewhat confused position. 
Though its dominance was never so clear in America as in some 
other societies, there is little doubt of a relative reduction of its 
significance even here. What the church can do and should do 
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about this will be the center of attention in the remainder of this 
discussion. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Why has no clear-cut division of labor been established be¬ 
tween the church and the state in welfare work? 

2. In what respects, if any, are welfare services under church 
administration better than publicly administered services? 

3. Why have welfare services been expanding so rapidly in the 
modem era? 

4. Should the trend toward centralization of welfare services 
under governmental control be encouraged or resisted? 

5. Win it be possible for society ever to meike adequate provi¬ 
sion for the security and welfare of all its members in ways that 
neither stigmatize nor demoralize individuals? 

6. In what ways are the churches of America today succeeding 
or failing in their welfare r^ponsibilities? 

Follow-up Suggestions 


Jndividud 

Write the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C., for information concerning the 
variety of programs and services which it sponsors. 

Visit the local public welfare, public health, or vocational re¬ 
habilitation oflBce, and msike inquiries concerning the services 
available and the problems being encountered. 

Group 

Plan a program around the theme of “Social Welfare Trends in 
the United States.” Invite several key persons from the staffs of 
pubEc and private social agencies to participate in a panel. In¬ 
clude, if possible, a representative from a church agency to com¬ 
ment on what is happening to church-sponsored welfeire services. 



: The Church in Modern 
Social Welfare 


Though the church never had a dominant administrative 
responsibility for social welfare in America, there was litde ques¬ 
tion of its dominance in the realm of philosophy and ideology as 
long as the social patterns remained those of a relatively simple, 
homogeneous agricultural economy, carried on primarily in a set¬ 
ting of small neighborhoods. All social work, whether or not di¬ 
rectly church-related, was motivated by and under informal com¬ 
pulsion to conform to the standards and perspectives of which 
the church was the acknowledged guardian. 

As American society, under the impact of vast technological 
and social change, has become more complex and heterogeneous, 
however, the immediate centrality of the church’s influence has 
been seriously challenged. Church-administered programs of social 
welfare have continued to expand at a rather remarkable rate, con¬ 
sidering the church’s limited economic resources, and the dynamic 
impact of church influence on the welfare field continues to be 
far greater than the relative proportion which the church is carry¬ 
ing of the total welfare burden. Even so, welfare needs have in¬ 
creased so rapidly that the expansion of church programs has been 
far outdistanced by secular developments. At the same time, while 
there probably has been no significant lessening of the church’s 
traditional moral, philosophical, or theological emphases, many 
other ideological frames of reference have arisen to compete with 
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them and have often led to a bypassing or ignoring of the church's 
position. 

The result in the field of social welfare is that many of the 
church’s traditional interpretations and approaches have been sub¬ 
jected to critical scrutiny and either have been discarded or have 
fallen into disrepute. The vast body of secular social work is simply 
no longer consciously dependent upKm a church-structured moral¬ 
istic or theolo^cal frame of reference. Moreover, within the church 
itself there has been considerable shock at discovering that con¬ 
cepts and emphases which evolved in the outside secular society, 
(rften in spite of the church’s opposition, have in many instances 
actually become more influential in the church’s own welfare activi¬ 
ties than are its traditional emphases. 

It is useless to try to fix the blame for this condition, or to say 
that it is an altogether evil development. The church did not con¬ 
sciously weaken its theological teachings or abdicate its responsi¬ 
bility for social welfare, and social work did not deliberately seek 
estrangement from the church or alienation from a theological 
context. The exigencies of a crisis situation induced by catastrophic 
social change imposed unprecedented requirements, for which 
none of the older patterns or institutions of society were adequate. 

It was through an evolutionary process of gradualism that “sec¬ 
ularism,” based on criteria of usefulness rather than of tradition, 
developed in the area of social welfare. Its primary stimulus arose 
from the necessity of shifting the main burden of social welfare 
from private to public hands. By and large, the American churches 
encouraged this shift because they recognized that the need re¬ 
quired it. Increased assumption of responsibility on the part of the 
general public seemed to them an altogether desirable development 
entirely in harmony with their broad social objectives. Most of 
the churches tended to look upon it as being evidence more of an 
extension than of a diminution of the church’s influence in society. 
They have been surprised and disturbed to discover lhat the de¬ 
velopment appears actually to have resulted in a large measure 
of alienation from the church. 

It must be remembered, of course, that these comments pertain 
to Protestant churches in the United States, and that they are justi- 
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fied localise the Protestant influence has been so dominant on this 
part of the American scene. Indeed, the very fact of this dominance 
has contributed to the process of ‘‘secularization” in social welfare 
work. Because Protestantism was solidly established as the domi¬ 
nant religious tradition, it tended to feel “at home” in the society^ 
and was under no great compulsion to use social work programs 
for the preserving or furthering of a unique ethrdc or religious way 
of life. Humanitarianism was a part of its concern. Separation of 
church and state was one of its most solidly established tenets. 

In a situation where the state seemed in full accord on these 
points, the church was understandably more relaxed than it mi^t 
have been under other circumstances. Churchmen sensed no great 
need to be struggling to hold social work and social welfare pro¬ 
grams under the control of the church’s specifically and consciously 
articulated doctrinal and ecclesiastical objectives. They might have 
felt otherwise if Protestantism had been a minority influence in the 
society. As things were, however, the church and its spokesmen 
were in agreement with the trend toward public assumption of wel¬ 
fare responsibility. Such criticisms as were offered were against 
what appeared to be the non-humanitarian aspects of secularism. 

So pervasive has been this spirit of relaxed confidence in the gen¬ 
eral relationship to society that many of the social services con¬ 
ducted imder Protestant auspices have never been seriously di¬ 
rected toward specifically Protestant, as distinguished from general 
social or humanitarian, objectives. Protestant social services today 
are therefore sometimes spoken of as being more identifiable by 
their auspices than by any specifically “Protestant” content or 
practice.^ 

Protestantism is now becoming imcomfortably aware, however, 
that all is not so well with this relaxed relationship as it has been 
accustomed to assume. This awareness has been stimulated by a 
number of factors. 

For one thing, the evidence is that American society is drifting 

1 F. Ernest Johnson and William J. Villamne, “Protestant Social Serv¬ 
ices,” in Social Work Year Book, 1960 (New York: National Association 
of Social Workers, 1960), p. 442. 

^Ihid,, p. 440. 
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rapidly away from identMably Protestant pMosopMcal and value 
orientations. Generalized secular orientations are increasingly dis¬ 
placing specifically Protestant influence. Embraced in this shift 
has been a change in welfare concern from primary emphasis on 
traditional works of charity, an emphasis with which the church 
had long been clearly identified, to the more secularly evolved 
absorption in programs of social security. Moreover, as public wel¬ 
fare services have rapidly overshadowed church-administered pro¬ 
grams, and as the discipline of social work has developed tech¬ 
niques and emphases independent of and sometimes contradictory 
to long-established church practice, the Protestant churches have 
begun to feel displaced and insecure. 

Added to this general feeling of displacement is the more spe¬ 
cific fact that the Jewish and Roman Catholic groups have devel¬ 
oped strong, independent programs of welfare services which seem 
to be quite effective in furthering the sectarian objectives of the 
sponsoring faiths. By comparison, Protestant programs and agencies 
often appear to be at a great competitive disadvantage. Much evi¬ 
dence in current reactions to this situation suggests that in the 
pervasive secularism of present-day society Protestantism sees itself 
no longer as the firmly entrenched dominant influence but as a 
minority influence arraigned alongside the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish minorities in a competitive struggle for status. 

It may be something of an understatement, therefore, to say that 
for reasons such as these the Protestant branches of the church in 
the United States are experiencing considerable confusion at the 
present time with respect to the question of what is their proper 
role and responsibility in social welfare. 

Without doubt, much of the difficulty stems from the fact that 
Protestant churches have never been quite clear as to what are 
their social welfare objectives. In the main, they appear to have 
wanted to see what they considered to be Christian welfare ideals 
permeate the whole society, and to have disclaimed interest in hav¬ 
ing these ideals embraced exclusively in programs administered 
imder the direct control of the church. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, they have busily involved themselves, almost to the Ihnit of 
their resources, in setting up welfare services which they are sure 
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have a ‘‘plus” factor in them which non-church-related services 
cannot give, and which sometimes compete with services not under 
church auspices. Such behavior, of course, strongly suggests vas- 
cUlation between the broad goal of getting human need met and a 
narrower goal of furthering dogmatic or sectarian purposes. Ra¬ 
tionalizations usually offered are to the effect that the church is 
only calling attention to the necessity of meeting the whole needs 
of the whole man, or that church-related agencies are especially 
congenial for the church constituency. 

Protestant vascillation is also reflected in other ways. For in¬ 
stance, many social services are Protestant in terms of auspices 
only, and pursue no specifically Protestant ecclesiastical or sec¬ 
tarian objectives. While these services seek to meet need in a simple 
spirit of humanitarianism, others bearing the Protestant label have 
been and are being used as an integral part of missionary and 
evangelistic work. There seems to be a desire to have Protestant 
services considered unbiased, undogmatic, and unselfish efforts to 
minister to the human needs of all persons in commumty life. At 
the same time the churches have diflBculty in not using these serv¬ 
ices primarily for their own constituencies or as a means of provid¬ 
ing leverage for the furthering of sectarian interests. The evidence 
is, too, that thou^ on the one hand Protestant churches think of 
their social services as an expression of disinterested love for hu¬ 
manity, on the other hand they evidently suffer guilt feelings if they 
permit their welfare activities to be no more than “sub-Chnstian 
ethical humanitarianism.”^ 

Confusion of objectives is also suggested by the fact that though 
they stress voluntarism and the responsibility of individual church 
members to carry their Christian principles with them into the af¬ 
fairs of society outside the church, the Protestant churches seem 
uncomfortable with the fact that so-caUed “secular” programs, con¬ 
ceived, developed, and operated, in the main, by people from their 
constituencies, have evolved outside and beyond the churches’ con- 

3 Roswell P. Barnes in the “Introduction” to Churches and Social Wel¬ 
fare, Vol. I, The Activating Concern, by E. Theodore Bachmann, Editor 
(New York: National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
1955), p. 2. 
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troL This, it seems, constitutes further evidence that from Ihrmd 
roles of inJSuence, encouragement, and conscience to society at 
large, Protestant churches appear to be wavering toward limited, au¬ 
thoritarian programs, possibly affected by considerations of status 
advantages in the arena of sectarian strife or by a feeling of dis¬ 
placement in the informal channels of social control. In any case, 
many denominational leaders are currently expressing concern over 
the fact that in their opinion religion is being too much left out of 
social work, and are apparently beginning to feel stron^y that the 
church “must reassert itself, and reclaim some of the ground it has 
lost.”^ 

The churches are developing a growing awareness of these con¬ 
ditions and problems, however, and are manifesting a serious de¬ 
termination to come to grips with them in a positive way. In fact, 
it may be said that a great amount of soul searching is going on 
at this point throughout American Protestantism. Such a develop¬ 
ment is probably long overdue and surely portends much good 
both for the future of the church and for the welfare of society. If 
the trend signifies that Protestantism in America is at long last 
moving away from a laissez fake, or line-of-least-resistance, base 
of operation with respect to social welfare to more carefully con¬ 
ceived and integrated emphases, it will indeed mark the beg innin g 
of a new era. Still, there is always the danger that in planning and 
integration of purposes and efforts, just as in a laissez fake proc¬ 
ess, imbalance and distortion may occur and some of the important 
emphases may be overlooked. 

Nevertheless, for better or worse, Protestantism seems to be 
swinging away from its traditional relaxed reliance upon commu¬ 
nity-sponsored agencies, and to be stepping up its efforts to estab¬ 
lish health and welfare agencies of its own. In fact, it seems anxious 
and determined to make Protestant social work a far more distinct 
entity than it has usually been heretofore. 

Ihe following, more specific resume of how the church is relat¬ 
ing itself to modem social welfare is designed to be helpful to 
churchmen who seek a broader comprehension of the situation, 

^ Bachmann (Ed.), op. cit., Vol. I, p. 120. 
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wlio are anxious to see the church improve its ministry in the area 
of social service, and who must assume responsibility in the deci¬ 
sional processes which will determine the patterns of the churches 
relationship to social work and social welfare in the future. 

The Quest for New Role Definitions 

The quest for new role definitions for the church in social welfare 
is rapidly gaining momentum, and is moving in several directions. 

It is viewed by church spokesmen as a careful, honest effort 
at self-examination on the part of the churches—an effort arising 
not out of their frustrations but out of their vitality, strength, 
and confidence. It is, these spokesmen affirm, expressive only of a 
commendable desire on the part of the churches for a fresh analy¬ 
sis on which to base a more clearly relevant restatement of their 
basic purposes and objectives.® In any case, it is a quest being 
almost ardently pursued in both formal and informal, conscious 
and unconscious, ways. 

These are among the more important areas and directions in 
which the quest is being conducted: 

In Terms of Theology 

One of the most soul-searching struggles going on in the 
churches has to do with the basis on which social work must be 
done. Neo-protestant biblical theology, arising after events in the 
mid- 1930 "s had chastened the prevailing optimism of social and 
theological liberalism, has been insisting that all welfare effort must 
be carefully grounded in a biblically disciplined theology. This 
theology asserts that there must be recognition of the all-corrupting 
influence of sin and of the dependence of men on God’s forgiveness 
mediated through Christ the Saviour. According to exponents of 
this view, it is not enough for humanity to strive toward God, using 
Christ as teacher, master, and example; rather, men must turn 
toward God in a far more profoimd and humbling sense of obedi¬ 
ence to his authoritative Word. The simple ethical humanitarianism 
which undergirds most secular social work and which was so con- 


^Ibid., p. 1. 
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genial to the earlier theological liberalism is deJBbned in this con¬ 
text as being inadequate, sub-Christian.^ 

Proponents of this drive toward more solidly biblical founda¬ 
tions for social work contend that the churches must definitely 
anchor their welfare responsibilities in the Word of God, and that 
they must also articulate the thesis that secular social work is in¬ 
adequate to whatever extent it varies from this foundation. 

While this neo-orthodox biblical emphasis has been ga inin g 
increasing recognition for a number of years, it appears to have ap¬ 
proached its zenith, and a resurgent liberalism is begmrdng to chal¬ 
lenge the alienating tone of dogmatism which it contains. Encour¬ 
aged by such theologians as Paul Tillich, who sees the truth of 
religion which is revealed in the Bible as also expressed in every 
honest, creative quest for truth and ultimate reality in the total 
culture,'^ many churchmen are beginning to take a hard second 
look at the possibility that social work done on a less dogmatic 
basis of ethical humanitarianism may not be so far afield of Qiris- 
tian concern after all. At least, they are distinguishing between 
the values of humanitarianism and the evils of God-neglecting 
humanism. 

In Terms of Goals and Purposes 

For a number of years the churches have been developing an 
awareness that their goals and purposes in social welfare need 
clarification and restatement. 

The Department of Christian Social Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches brought the subject up from time to time. In 
a statement issued in 1948, for instance, it spoke stron^y of ‘‘the 
increasing secularization of the welfare services,’’ of the fact that 
religion seemed to be “just about left . . . out,” and of the wide¬ 
spread feeling among churchmen that the time may have arrived 
when the church “must reassert itself.”® 

Finally, the first National Conference on the Churches and So- 

pp. 2,113-115. 

7 David Wesley Soper, Major Voices in American Theology (Phila* 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1953), p. 124. 

SBachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 119-120. 
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dal Welfare was called by the National Conncil of the Chnrclies 
of Christ in the U.S.A. to meet in aeveland, Ohio, November 
1955, ‘to consider the role and function of the churches in 
relation to the changing needs in social welfare.” Approximately 
1,500 churchmen and social workers, representing thirty-one 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox bodies, were in attendance. 

Preparatory materials and conference discussions focused upon 
such basic questions of principle and policy as: Is social welfare 
a marginal and optional field in the life of the churches? Is a 
church under any biblical or theological mandate to work in this 
field, or is it impelled only by a fading tradition? Should the 
churches abandon the field to nonsectarian agencies and concen¬ 
trate their energies and resources on what is generally described as 
their unique spiritual functions? If they should not abandon the 
field entirely, should they limit themselves to caring for their own 
constituents or for their own professional servants? What consid¬ 
eration should be given to the fact that our Roman Catholic and 
Jewish friends maintain very extensive programs and institutions 
providing welfare services?^ 

The Conference revealed wide variation in policy and opinion. 
It also showed how great was the common ground of problems 
and concern. Though it did not evolve a core of common policy, 
it did make a beginning toward “a more precise formulation” of 
the churches’ role and function in social welfare.^® Above all, it 
was emphatic in the xmequivocal assertion that social work, far 
from being a peripheral concern of the churches, belonging in a 
position secondary to missions, evangelism, and Christian educa¬ 
tion, is on a parity with these other emphases as ‘‘a necessary ex¬ 
pression of the love of God in which the church must be more 
largely involved if it is to be true to its fundamental message to 
men.”^^ 

In “A Message to the Churches,” which the Conference adopted, 

^ Ibid,, p. 1. 

lOBachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. Ill: The Emerging Perspective, (New 
York: National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1956), 
p. ix. 

Ibid., p. xiii. 
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the declaration was made that “we . . . have a profound obliga¬ 
tion in social welfare to express our concern for our fellow men, 
and to dare to speak afresh of Christian faith in action.’^ The mes¬ 
sage also called attention to the need for research, study, planning, 
education, and the broadest possible base of co-operation. It 
stressed the importance of giving attention to public policy, of 
supporting “the great human services’’ of public welfare, and of 
correlating church welfare services with those offered by other 
agencies. It encouraged church social agencies to make full use 
and serve as demonstrations of “the very best standards of profes¬ 
sional care and service.” It called for greater financial support of 
church welfare services, for more serious recruitment of personnel 
to social work as a most important Christian vocation, and for a 
strengthening of democratic practices as a means of helping the 
churches and society deal most effectively with the numerous issues 
of social policy which remain to be resolved. Finally, the message 
called the church’s attention to the importance of serving “the 
needs of the whole man” in the confidence that for so great a chal¬ 
lenge “Christ is sufficient” even though “we are not sufficient.”^^ 

In connection with, and as a result of this Conference, the Na¬ 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. published 
three significant volumes under the general title of Churches and 
Social Welfare, Volumes I and II were produced as preparatory 
material for the Conference, and Volume III resulted direcfly from 
the Conference as a report of program and findings. Volume I, 
canying the subtitle, The Activating Concern ,raised the basic 
questions and included authorized reports from fifteen denomina¬ 
tions which outlined historic development and set forth theologicsa 
views in social welfare within these communions. Volume H, sub- 
tifled The Changing Scene,^^ made use of the composite denomina¬ 
tional picture to summarize details of development of social welfare 
over the preceding fifty years, indicated current trends and issues, 
and challenged the churches to re-evaluate procedures. Volume 

pp. 1-7. 

iSBachmann (ed.), op, cit,, Vol. 1. 

i^Bachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. H: The Changing Scene, by Horace R. 
Cayton and Setsuko Matsunaga Nishi. 
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ni, appropriately designated as The Emerging Perspective,'^^ re¬ 
flecting ‘"the heart and spirit of the Conference/’ carried the findings 
of the forty sectional groups which met during the Conference, the 
“Message to the Churches/’ and other program materials indicat¬ 
ing “response and prospects.” 

So valuable was this initial Conference that the desirability of 
further steps in the same direction immediately became apparent. 
The need for greater consensus on policy and strategy was espe¬ 
cially obvious, and the National Council of Churches almost im¬ 
mediately began exploratory work in that direction. A poll of 
2,000 church and welfare leaders across the nation was taken to 
ascertain the questions on which it was felt further clarification 
of policies was most needed. Over 75 area and regional confer¬ 
ences were held from coast to coast. On May 7—10, 1957, in At¬ 
lantic City, New Jersey, 241 voting delegates from twenty-two 
denominations, 24 voting delegates from local and state councils 
of churches, and 22 non-voting representatives of other denomina¬ 
tions and related organizations which were not members of the 
National Council of Churches gathered in a second national con¬ 
ference. This was designated a National Conference on Policy and 
Strategy in Social Welfare. 

The purpose of this Conference was narrower and more specific 
than that of the first. Though it did not seek uniformity of policy, it 
embraced as a goal “a general agreement that will enable us to 
understand each other better and to move toward such a measure 
of consistency as will permit us to exert a more effective influence 
in the nation and in local communities.” The delegates, all of 
whom were persons of special competence in the area of church 
tradition and practice in social welfare, reached a remarkable de¬ 
gree of consensus. Of the eight important reports which were 
adopted, four were by unanimous vote, two received only one dis¬ 
senting vote each, one received three dissenting votes, and one 
received five.^® 

15 Bachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. HI. 

Policy and Strategy in Social Welfare: Report to the Churches (New 
York: National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1957), 
pp. 3-4. 
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The results of this eminently successful and significant Confer¬ 
ence were published under the title of Policy and Strategy in So¬ 
cial Welfare: Report to the ChurchesP Few documents of such 
significance have issued from church sources in many years. The 
statement on motivation, included in the report of the Finding 
Committee, has been called “the Magna Carta for the churches’ 
activity in social welfare.” Among other things, it says: “Social 
welfare is an integral part of the church, not an optional part of its 
program”; “In response to the grace of God, the Qiurch is impelled 
to . . . [serve] the whole man in all his relationships, and all men 
as children of God”; “the social welfare mission of the Church 
cannot be evaluated in terms of its success in making Christians 
out of those whose need is served.”^® 

As illustrations of present basic concerns, the Report of the 
Findings Committee also included these seven specific objectives: 

1. The churches through a social ministry should seek ways of 
bearing their testimony to the community, bringing their influence 
to bear at every point where human need can be met. 

2. The churches should seek through their social welfare ac¬ 
tivity ... to receive into their total corporate lives the insights 
and disciplines emerging from the field of social service. 

3. The churches, through their members, must be involved in 
the totality of life in a ministry to people . . . 

4. The churches should assist the parish pastor to minister ef¬ 
fectively to the social welfare needs of people in his congregation 
and community. 

5. The churches need to pioneer in new and important services 
to people . . . 

6. The churches ought to seek to assist in the creation of the 
best possible type of society in which every person has an opportu¬ 
nity to develop to the fullest capacity of his God-given endowment 
and to make his maximum contribution to the whole com¬ 
munity . . . 

7. The churches should recruit and train workers for a social 
ministry . . P 

i8IZ>iU,pp. 3, 8-9. 

Ibid., p. 10. 
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While this statement of policy and strategy was greatly needed 
and is very important as a first attempt at establisMng a Protestant 
definMon of functions and responsibilities, it is by no means a final 
answer for the churches in their quest for clarification of goals 
and purposes. In the first place, some denominations did not par¬ 
ticipate in the statement’s formulation, and it was not oflficially 
adopted either by the National Council of Churches or by the 
denominations whose officially appointed delegates were involved 
in formulating it. Instead, it was simply printed and transmitted 
to the churches and national agencies for “study” and “com¬ 
ments.”^® 

It may well be asked, also, it this statement of policy and 
strategy does not actually represent the discovery of common 
ground on which the churches were already conducting their wel¬ 
fare programs and doing their thinking concerning social welfare 
more than it does a pioneering “break-through” on the front where 
the major policy dilemmas really confront the churches in social 
welfare. 

For instance, the statement can hardly be said to have pro¬ 
duced a clear-cut delineation between the church’s responsibility in 
social welfare and the responsibility of government and voluntary 
secular agencies. Instead, it leaves ffie matter at about where it has 
long stood, by asserting that the church “should be vitally related 
to all aspects of social welfare” by urging efforts toward general 
social improvement even though “such social improvement does 
not of itself meet the deepest needs of people”; by recognizing that 
most social work is done by non-church agencies and that there 
should be the fullest possible co-operation with these agencies; by 
affirming that the individual church member may find expression 
of “the Christian motive for social welfare” in non-church agency 
settings; by expressing concern over the “dangers in centralized 
governmental action” but approving “the development of the sys¬ 
tem of public assistance” by the government; by expressing deep 

20 Ibid., p. 6. It was subsequently adopted, however, in 1959, by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and In 
modified form by the National Lutheran Council Division of Welfare. It 
will also serve as the basis of discussion in the Second National Conference 
on the Churches and Social Welfare to be held in Cleveland, October, 1961. 
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anxiety over the increasingly “serious problems between church 
and state” which are being created by “the enlarged role of gov¬ 
ernment” in the field of social welfare; and at the same time, by 
encouraging the churches to “continue to increase the number 
and improve the quality of their health and welfare agencies to 
meet the needs of people.”^^ Though such statements reflect sig¬ 
nificant agreement on the importance of strengthening church 
programs of social welfare, they neither fix boundaries to church 
responsibilities in the field nor clearly face up to the need for a 
definition of the spiritual values in secular social work. 

It may be accepted, therefore, that as a beginning the statement 
was extremely valuable and significant. No comparable effort had 
been made before to define the role and function of the church 
in social welfare. At the same time, the statement left much to be 
desired in the way of conclusive answers to many of the most 
perplexing problems. 

That the quest for further clarification of goals and purposes is 
stiU, however, a dynamic one in the minds of church leaders is in¬ 
dicated by the fact that a Second National Conference on the 
Churches and Social Welfare is to be held under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches, October 23-26, 1961, in Qeve- 
land, Ohio. 

The conclusion seems justified, nevertheless, that, despite com¬ 
mendable effort and encouraging progress, the church is stiU far 
from a clear understanding of what exactly is its role and function 
in social welfare. It is still somewhat confused as to what con¬ 
stitutes proper and adequate social expression of the impulses of 
Christian affection and brotherly love. 

In Terms of Adaptive Techniques 

The church’s quest for new role definitions is clearly reflected 
in the vigorous efforts being made to adapt church-related welfare 
activities to changing needs and circumstances, as well as to the 
new techniques and emphases which have been evolved in modem 
social work. While it would be impossible to catalogue all evi- 

21 lhid„ pp. 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 27. 
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deuces of such efforts, the purposes of illustration may be served 
by a few examples. 

In many congested, disorganized urban areas of great change 
and transition, so-called “institutional churches” have been evolved 
in response to numerous pressures of unmet need. Such churches 
began in the 1880’s, and have increasingly represented an interest¬ 
ing effort at hybridization of traditional religious emphases and pro¬ 
fessional social work emphases at the local church level. Along 
with most of the customary church activities they combine a variety 
of casework and group work programs as nearly in keeping with 
standard social work practices as possible. Because most of the 
people they serve come from low income groups, some type of 
financial subsidy is usually necessary for the support of the pro¬ 
gram. Sometimes this subsidy is provided by the denomination at 
large, or by a group of co-operating churches, but it is often ob¬ 
tained by persuading the Community Chest to underwrite the cost 
of the social work phases of the program. Experience has shown, 
however, that to maintain a satisfactory balance between the re¬ 
ligious and social work emphases in church agencies receiving 
Chest subsidies is very difiJcult. The merit of this type of effort on 
the church’s part is, therefore, often debated. 

While the “institutional church” represents a type of ministry 
the church probably should have been specializing in for a long 
time in our chaotic urban communities, it has never been taken 
seriously enough to be given an adequate basis of support, and it 
has not been guided by enough careful research and study to pro¬ 
duce a well-integrated program. Notation should be made, too, that 
there is now increasingly less need for this type of church, as the 
growing network of community welfare services achieves more 
adequate coverage in the transitional areas of the cities. 

A somewhat different type of adaptation is represented in the 
case of a number of strong, prestige churches which have added 
trained counselors, case workers, or other specialists to their staffs 
to perform a variety of functions in which religion and social work 
are combined. Occasionally such a church also opens and operates 
a kind of outpost program, often in a store-front setting, in which 
it may seek to offer both religious and social work services. 
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One of the most unique adaptive eiOforts has been the East Har¬ 
lem Protestant Parish initiated by Union Theological Seminary 
students in one of the most congested areas of New York City. In 
this parish a group of ministers work as a team. They use several 
old church buildings and store-front centers. By concentrating on 
a sidewalk ministry they take the church out onto the streets and 
into the community where the people and problems are. Financial 
subsidy is provided by several denominations and through private 
contributions. Without making a distinction between them, as is 
done m the “institutional” church, social work objectives and 
traditional religious objectives are so mtermeshed in the program 
as to be almost indistinguishable. 

Ulustrating a slightly different approach is Trinity Parish of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which operates the Lower East Side 
Mission in New York City primarily as a vast experiment in re¬ 
ligiously oriented social group work with the youth of the street 
gangs in an area of high delinquency and conflict.^^ 

Many other types of missions are also being operated in nu¬ 
merous places. While some still lean heavily toward traditional 
evangelizing patterns, the major tendency increasingly seems to be 
toward ministering to need in a spirit of humanitarian concern 
without immediate reference to evangelistic objectives. Included 
in a vast assortment of other programs are settlement houses, rec¬ 
reation centers, camping programs, services to migrants and tran¬ 
sients, Goodwill Industries and other aids to the physically handi¬ 
capped, the YMCA and the YWCA, The Salvation Army, and the 
like. 

One of the most interesting present trends is toward the provi¬ 
sion of chaplaincy services in a variety of settings where such 
services have not previously been available to any considerable 
extent. Included among these settings are prisons, juvenile reform 
and treatment centers, mental institutions, hospitals, children’s 
homes, homes for the aged, industrial plants, and similar places. 
Thou^ there is great variety in what the chaplains do, and thou^ 
they serve oflacially as representatives of religion, their actual duties 

22 c. Kilmer Myers, Light the Dark Streets (Greenwich, Conn.: Seabnry 
Press, 1957). 
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are often related as mncli to social work as to specifically religions 
objectives. 

At the IcK^al church level nurseries, clinics, recreation programs, 
youth centers, golden age clubs, and the like, are being organized. 
In many instances, local church committees exist to sponsor a 
variety of services to community institutions and agencies. 

Another significant evidence of the impact of welfare needs and 
social work practices on the churches is the great amount of atten¬ 
tion which is currently given in the theological seminaries to the 
training of ministers for counseling responsibilities. Most reputable 
seminaries now make this an important aspect of ministerial prep¬ 
aration. The counseling for which this emphasis is designed is not, 
moreover, the traditional type, that has to do primarily with mat¬ 
ters pertaining directly to religious faith and belief. Instead, the 
emphasis is on preparation for counseling that deals primarily 
with a variety of psychological and social adjustment problems 
similar to or identical with those which command the attention 
of social workers in regular social agency settings. Furthermore, 
the theories and techniques which are taught ministers with respect 
to counseling are essentially identical with those incorporated in 
the training of social workers. It is necessary to add, however, that 
the theories and techniques are usualty not taught so thoroughly 
in the seminary as in the school of social work and that they are 
sometimes not too weU integrated with other emphases in the 
minister’s total training experience. 

Some theologians looked askance at this development. They 
feared that it would tend to weaken the minister’s theological iin- 
dergirding. Recently, however, there is considerable feeling that 
ministers need much more training in the skills of social work than 
they are receiving, since an increasing proportion of pastoral re¬ 
sponsibilities have to do with the types of welfare needs (family 
counseling, personal counseling, group work, community organiza¬ 
tion, etc.) for which the skills of social work were specifically de¬ 
veloped. Several major denominations have made provisions to 
insure that at least a few of their ministers regularly obtain train- 
mg in a school of social work after graduation from the theological 
seminary. There seems to be a growing trend in this direction. 
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The dynamic nature of the struggle for effective adaptation to 
welfare needs is indicated at the denominational level by the num¬ 
ber of major agencies of social welfare which the denominations 
have set up. The following brief summary of arrangements in a 
few of the major denominations is indicative: 

The American Baptist Convention maintains a Council on Social 
Progress, and has within its Home Mission Society a department 
of ‘‘Christian Centers,” a Division of Institutional Ministries, and 
a Juvenile Protection Service. The American Lutheran Church has 
a Board of Charities, and a Commission on Research and Social 
Action. The Church of the Brethren has a Brethren Service Com¬ 
mission, including a Department of Social Welfare. The Congre¬ 
gational Christian Churches have a director of health and welfare 
in their Board of Home Missions and a Council for Social Action 
with specialized leadership in such fields as Christian citizenship, 
international relations, and industrial, agricultural, racial, and cul¬ 
tural problems. The Disciples of Christ, International Convention, 
has a Department of Social Welfare with Divisions of Social Edu¬ 
cation and Community Service, and a Benevolent Association to 
administer homes for children and the aged. The Evangelical and 
Reformed Church has a Commission on Health and Welfare Serv¬ 
ices and a Commission on Christian Social Action. The agency of 
the Evangelical United Brethren is called the Commission on Chris¬ 
tian Social Action. The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, has a 
Board of Social Welfare. The Mermonite Church maintains a 
Board of Missions and Charities. The Methodist Church has a 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, a Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, a Woman’s Division of Christian Service, and a Division 
of National Missions which carries on many sendees throng de¬ 
partments of City Work, Town and Country Work, and Goodwill 
Industries. The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. main¬ 
tains a Division of Social Education and Adion in its Board of 
Qiristian Education; an Office of Health and Welfare for neigh¬ 
borhood houses, chaplaincy, and institutions; and a Department 
of Education and Medical Work in its Board of National Missions. 
The Presbs^erian Church in the U.S. has a Division of Christian 
Action in its Board of Education and a Division of Homes and 
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Christiaii Welfare in its Board of Church Extension for the over¬ 
sight of homes for children and the aging. An extensive program 
is carried on by the Protestant Episcopal Church through its De¬ 
partment of Christian Social Relations, which is organized in the 
three divisions of (1) Health and Welfare Services, (2) Christian 
Citizenship, and (3) Urban-Industrial. The Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention has a Christian Life Commission. The United Lutheran 
Church has a Board of Social Missions. The National Lutheran 
Council maintains a Division of Welfare, which co-ordinates the 
welfare work for two-thirds of the Lutherans. 

The quest for adaptive techniques is also reflected in the various 
co-operative arrangements which are being worked out at the inter- 
denominational level. The National Council of Churches maintains 
a Department of Social Welfare in its Division of Christian Life 
and Work, and similar departments are sponsored in state and 
local coimcils of churches. 

The Department of Social Welfare at the national level sponsors 
annually the Church Conference of Social Work, which is an open 
forum held in conjunction with the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. At intervals of about three years, also, the Department 
brings together the health and welfare associations of its constituent 
bodies to consider new developments of common interest at a 
National Conference on Churches and Social Welfare. 

Much growth and experimentation are occurring, too, in the 
state and local councils, where attention is being given to such 
diversiSed and specialized activities as court work, the operation of 
centralized ‘‘intake” and referral services, casework with children, 
training in group work, camping programs, and the maintenance 
of institutional chaplaincies. 

At least twenty-five cities already have councils of churches 
with departments of social welfare in which professional staffs are 
employed to co-ordinate and direct welfare activities. These de¬ 
partments are frequently supported by Community Chest funds, 
and serve as representatives of the churches in local councils of 
community agencies.^^ 

23 Johnson and Villaume, op. cit., p. 446. 
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Another form of co-operative arrangement, often sponsored by 
the council of churches, is the federation of Protestant social 
agencies, which takes place most often at the local level in order 
to further mutual concerns and to strengthen the agencies in their 
struggles for recognition and support. 

These, then, let it be said in summary of this section of our dis¬ 
cussion, are a few of the general evidences that the church is aware 
of the changing definitions of social welfare, is still keenly inter¬ 
ested in ministering to welfare needs, is consciously attempting to 
embrace the new skills and insights of modem social science and 
social work, and is stmggling to discover and maintain its proper 
role and function in the changing welfare scene. Indications are 
that some useful adaptive techniques are being acquired, but the 
quest continues at a rapidly mounting pace. 

In Terms of New Bases of Support 

A major source of the churches' distress with respect to direct 
participation in social welfare work is in the fact that their eco¬ 
nomic resources show a progressive decline in relative adequacy. 
This is not to say that they are receiving fewer contributions for 
the support of their welfare programs, but it is to point out that 
what they receive represents a rapidly shrinking proportion of the 
total amount being spent in society for social welfare. 

While government expenditures are astronomical by comparison, 
a 1940 report of the United Stewardship Coxmcil's study of church 
income compared with the income of private philanthropy showed 
that the churches camot even begin to compete with the economic 
strength which private philanthropy commands. The average an¬ 
nual expendable funds of private philanthropy in America over a 
seventeen-year period, it was shown, were more than three times 
as much as the twenty-two leading denominations had received as 
total denominational income in their best year on record.^^ 

24 John Price Jones, Yearbook of Philanthropy» 1940 (New York: The 
Inter-River Press, 1940), pp. 13, 16 (as reported in Buell G. Gallagher, 
“Welfare Work: Ally or Alternative?” in Randolph Crump Miller [ed.], The 
Church and Organized Movements, Vol. II [New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946], p. 117). 
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This, of course, poses grave problems for the churches as they 
seek to ma.TTit?^iri even a semblance of relevance to weEare needs 
through social services. 

So far, efforts to reduce the severity of this great economic 
handicap have not been strikingly successful, though some minor 
gains have been achieved. It would be unrealistic to expect that, 
with all the other responsibilities they have to carry, the churches 
could, under existing circumstances, increase their benevolent 
giving sufficiently to put their welfare programs on anything re¬ 
sembling financial parity with public and private non-sectarian 
philanthropies. 

Under the pressure of need for additional financial support, 
church-related social agencies have turned, in many instances, to 
the Community Chest in quest of funds. Chest regulations, how¬ 
ever, usually impose strictures on “religious” or sectarian emphases 
in agencies receiving such funds. Consequently, churches tend to 
feel frustrated in and somewhat alienated from their objectives in 
many of the situations where such funds are accepted. Inter¬ 
denominational work through local councils of churches seems to 
fit into the Chest subsidy arrangement better, however, than do the 
denominational agencies. 

With an eagerness almost suggesting desperation churches have 
been turning, also, to the acceptance of tempting opportunities for 
government subsidies in connection with many of their weEare 
programs. Such subsidies appear to be increasingly available in 
connection with schools, hospitals, and other institutions, as well 
as a variety of other agencies and services. It may be, too, that the 
fact of the government’s making them available to the churches 
reflects a sense of need for the churches to keep a hand in the 
weHare field. Indeed, the subsidies may indicate a hopeful direc¬ 
tion for future developments. Many church leaders are beginning 
to have serious misgivings, however, and are wondering if the 
churches, in then: eagerness to secure financial assurance for their 
continued weEare activity, are not carelessly surrendering the 
values represented in the traditional Protestant principle of separa¬ 
tion of church and state. A question exists, also, as to whether 
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government subsidies may not eventually prove unduly restrictive 
of the freedom of church agencies in the pursuit of welfare ob¬ 
jectives which seem important to them. 

While church agencies are not the only ones that are perplexed 
over the question of the appropriateness of accepting government 
funds for the operation of voluntary agencies, they must be no 
less alert than the most responsible of other agencies to the serious¬ 
ness of the implications in such acceptance. Family Service Agen¬ 
cies, for example, have been weighing carefully, in a manner 
which church agencies may well emulate, the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of accepting unrestricted grants from government funds. 
In a recent statement proposed for consideration in the Family 
Service Association of America, the following points were out¬ 
lined: 

POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGES OF ACCEPTING UNRESTRICTED GRANTS: 

1. Danger of upsetting balance of program. 

2. Public funds, in any case, will not meet existing financial 
deficits or justify the effort and time involved in seeking them. 

3. Such funds may prove temporary. 

4. Chests and United Funds may be encouraged to default on 
their primary obligation for financing voluntary agencies. 

5. Such trends may impede development of public services. 

6. It is inappropriate to use unrestricted public funds until 
public-private agency responsibilities are redefined. 

7. Acceptance of unrestricted funds implies responsibility for 
full-coverage service. 

8. Do services limited to sectarian groups, or organized so that 
lay boards may not have complete freedom to set policies or who 
may not be fully responsible to the whole community, have a right 
to accept general tax funds? 

POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES OF ACCEPTING UNRESTRICTED GRANTS: 

1. Provide opportunity to interpret to and secure understanding 
of program from a broader group in the community. 

2. Permit official recognition of and support for the unique com¬ 
munity value of family casework. 

3. Strengthen family agencies and make it possible for them to 
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participate in tiie handling of special problems requiring intensified 
family casework, when these problems are of special concern to the 
community and require attention on behalf of the taxpayers. 

4. Extend specialized services of the voluntary agency which are 
sometimes needed by public agencies. 

5- Finance experimentation. 

6. Demonstrate services which might later be incorporated into 
public agencies. 

7. Demonstrate service which might later be incorporated into 
voluntary agencies and supported by Chests or United Funds. 

8. Augment staff to utilize particular family agency skills and 
provide experience in reference to services for specific groups, such 
as to persons released from mental institutions or to their families* 

9. Permit additional staffing and preferential services to particu¬ 
lar governmental units or other institutions. 

10. Reimburse (foster homes, etc.) for particular services tradi¬ 
tionally centered in the family agency in certain communities.^^ 

Equally significant, perhaps, and surely as far out of line with 
tradition as the accepting of funds from government, is the fact 
that church-related agencies have turned to the expedient of financ¬ 
ing themselves in large measure through fees and other charges 
for their services. Data supplied by 1,011 agencies in a 1954 study 
conducted by the National Council of Churches indicated that ap¬ 
proximately four-fifths of the total operating income of these agen¬ 
cies was so-called “earned income.” Service fees from individuals 
amounted to more than three-fourths of total operating income, 
and those from public funds and other sources considerably over¬ 
shadowed income from investments in accounting for the remain¬ 
der of the four-fifths “earned” total. At the same time, contribu¬ 
tions of religious organizations to these agencies amounted to 
only 5.4 per cent of their total operating budgets. Even when 
hospitals, which received 89 per cent of their total income from 
service fees, were excluded, the figure for the contributions of re¬ 
ligious organizations to the support of the remaining agencies 

25 From “Considerations Involved in the Use of Public Funds by Family 
Agencies’^ (A proposed statement; mimeographed) (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, January 21, 1960). 
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amounted to only 15 per cent of the operating budgets of those 
agencies.^® 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the report made note 
of the bitterness of agency executives over the fact that the 
church seemed especially ready to claim credit for sponsoring and 
initiating welfare programs, but very reluctant to give them ade¬ 
quate financial support, “or even to solicit such support energet¬ 
ically from lay church people.” This tendency toward bitterness, it 
added, is made especially acute by the feeling that church-related- 
ness often prevents the agencies from obtaining support from pub¬ 
lic funds which might otherwise be available to them. 

A question may well be raised, however, concerning the extent 
to which agencies relying heavily on government grants, on Com¬ 
munity Chest funds, or on fees charged for services, actually repre¬ 
sent genuine expressions of Christian compassion and charity. 

In Terms of Church and State Relations 

What has been said in the preceding section about the churches* 
acceptance of government subsidies is related to one of the most 
profound dilemmas with which Protestant churches are currently 
confronted in their welfare programs and philosophy. It is the 
dilemma of how to define the respective roles and spheres of re¬ 
sponsibility of the church and the state. Great confusion exists in 
the min ds of churchmen on this point, and an impressive amount 
of inconsistency in practice is evident. 

One of the major reasons for this confusion is that there is not, 
and apparently never has been, a consistent Protestant understand¬ 
ing of the doctrine of separation of church and state. Neither 
Luther nor Calvm seemed to feel that such separation was neces¬ 
sary. John Wesley remained imtil his death a priest in a state tax- 
supported church. Protestantism in England and some of the 
Scandinavian countries still functions through state tax-supported 
churches. 

Since, however, many of the Protestant groups that constituted 
the early settlements in North America were motivated to come 

Bachmann (ed.), op, cit,, VoL H, pp. 127, 143. 
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here by persecution at the hands of state churches, they held, in 
connection with their religion, an understandably strong bias 
against any official ties between the state and the church, as well 
as against any interference by the state in the exercise of religion. 
This bias, undergirded by a mixture of emotion and logic, as¬ 
sumed decisive significance as the influence of these early groups 
permeated and achieved dominance on the American scene in the 
formative years of the nation’s history. 

Concurrently, there was a strong anti-established-church senti¬ 
ment among the agnostic rationalists and humanists who figured 
conspicuously in the intellectual life of the young nation. 

Consequently, the doctrine of the separation of church and state, 
as the editor of a prominent Presbyterian journal comments, ‘‘may 
well be more indigenous to the United States as a civil polity than 
to Protestantism as a religious community.” Certainly it is true, as 
this commentator adds, that “in this country Protestants tend to 
be divided in their convictions, depending upon what the issue is 
that is at stake.” For example, he continues, “they tend to be for 
Bible-reading in the public schools, so long as it is a Protestant 
Bible that is read, and definitely against what is to them ‘sectarian,’ 
but to the Roman Catholic is ‘Christian’ teaching about the Virgin 
Mary.”^’^ 

So acute has become the awareness of the general confusion 
and inconsistency in thinking on church and state relations that the 
subject is currently receiving prominent attention in major discus¬ 
sions under the auspices of mterdenominational groups, such as 
the National Council of Churches, and in the governing bodies of 
many individual Protestant denominations. The 172nd General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., meet¬ 
ing in 1960, even went so far as to appoint a special committee to 
conduct consultations and work out a statement designed “to in¬ 
terpret the meaning of the doctrine of separation of church and 
state in the Hght of the Reformed tradition, so as to clarify the 
rights and responsibilities of religious groups in our pluralistic, 
society.”^® 

27 Social Progress, July, 1960, p. 28. 
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Pressure toward clariJBication of the Protestant position on 
church and state relations is being stiinulated by a combination of 
several circumstances in connection with social welfare. For one 
thing, the phenomenal growth of government welfare programs has 
resulted in such an overshadowing and appropriation of services 
rendered by the church in many of the areas of the church’s tradi¬ 
tional concern that churchmen are provoked to ask whether or not 
the government may be going beyond its proper functions and in¬ 
vading areas of church responsibility. At the same time, the 
Roman Catholic Church, having become thoroughly assimilated 
and indigenous to the American scene, is with increasing ag¬ 
gressiveness articulating and seeking implementation of its far 
more coherent and strongly contradictory point of view. A further 
and still more perplexing consideration is the fact that the pressure 
of needs and demands seems to be moving the society inexorably 
toward such continued expansion of public welfare services as 
could pose a threat to many democratic values for which the 
church feels a concern that goes far beyond anxiety over its insti¬ 
tutional state and prerogatives. Finally, out of aU these conditions 
arises a poorly delBned fence-straddling relationship of "‘co-opera¬ 
tion” between government and voluntary welfare services under 
church and other auspices that becomes ever more complicated 
and adds greatly to the confusion. 

A brief look into some of the facts that lie back of these four 
“pressure points” seems in order. 

The growth of government welfare services is fairly easily traced. 
Prior to the Great Depression of the 1930’s, public social welfare 
was relatively small in scope and almost wholly on the local, 
county, and state levels. The depression, however, forced the fed¬ 
eral government to st^ into the picture to help meet financial 
needs of the unemployed. Now almost all financial assistance is 
given to needy people by government, much of it with Federal 
funds. Social security is the “nest egg” upon which nearly aU the 
population rely for physical comfort in old age. Public welfare has 
become a major aspect of government at all levels and is training 
and using a large proportion of all social workers. Public agencies 
are providing for the majority of children who must receive care 
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outside their own homes. Most mental hospitals, and an increas¬ 
ingly large proportion of all other hospitals, are government owned. 
Most of the research in health and welfare is being undertaken by 
government agencies or with government funds. 

While there are 4,000 agencies and institutions owned by or 
clearly related to Protestant churches, spending over $1 billion 
annually and having capital assets of about $3.5 billion, they are 
dwarfed by comparison with government agencies, institutions, and 
financial outlays. For example, government expenditures for health 
and welfare, including social security benefits, currently consider¬ 
ably exceed $20 billion annually, while in 1955 churches con¬ 
tributed only $380 million to church-supported health and welfare 
activities, and the total amount raised in 1956 through all the 
efforts of the United Community Funds and Councils of America 
was only $322 million. A recent report points out that voluntary 
philanthropic contributions to health, welfare, education and re¬ 
ligion, rose from $4 billion in 1950 to $7.8 billion in 1959, but 
that, by way of comparison, health and welfare voluntary expendi¬ 
tures in 1958 totaled only $2 billion as over against government 
expenditures of $24 billion in the same field.^^ 

Protestant church leaders, viewing this rapid growth of govern¬ 
ment welfare services, and knowing that voluntary contributions 
could be sharply reduced by another depression or by a shift in the 
policy of taxation, are understandably anxious as to what may be 
the future of church-related services. They sense that if the church 
has prerogatives which the state should respect in the welfare field, 
those prerogatives must be quickly and clearly specified and vigor¬ 
ously defended. At the same time, these churchmen are anxious to 
maintain a constructive rather than an obstructionist relationship 
to all welfare services that fall properly within the province of gov¬ 
ernment responsibility. 

In the midst of this concern is the provocative fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church and its leaders have a clear, well- 

29 Thomas Karter, “Voluntary Agency Expenditures for Health and Wel¬ 
fare from Philanthropic Contributions, 1930-1955,” Social Security Bul¬ 
letin, February 1958; also, statement of Robert E. Bondy to a conference 
of executives. National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., June 15, 1960. 
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organized, and carefully thou^t out position with respect to 
church and state relations in social welfare. This position is sub¬ 
sumed under the broad general principle of “subsidiarity.” 

Subsidiarity, according to the Catholic view, is a principle de¬ 
rived from the theological doctrine of the freedom of man. Man’s 
freedom is necessary m order for him to fulfill his responsibility to 
God for his moral life and thus secure eternal salvation. God is the 
source of man’s freedom, not the state; but the state should be the 
guarantor of freedom. Government programs should, then, be 
limited to accomplishmg only those purposes for the common wel¬ 
fare which the people cannot accomplish for themselves either 
personally or through their family units or larger natural associa¬ 
tions. Voluntary agencies, including church-related voluntary agen¬ 
cies, are such natural associations, and must therefore be regarded 
as living expressions of the people’s desire, as well as of their right, 
to help themselves through mutual effort. In welfare, as in educa¬ 
tion, it logically follows that voluntary agencies have the prior right 
to existence and activity, as compared with government agencies. 
Government, Catholics hold, is an artificial instrument created by 
the people to do what natural associations cannot accomplish. 

Elaborating upon this line of logic, the Roman Catholic Church 
holds that the two important roles of government m respect 
to social welfare are (1) the promotive and (2) the protec¬ 
tive. The promotive function of the government, which is its 
primary function, is to encourage and make the fullest possible use 
of voluntary associations. This should be done m coimection with 
voluntary educational and welfare agencies, for example, before 
any government-operated direct service structures are created. Gov¬ 
ernment should always express its educational and welfare concern, 
whenever possible, through the voluntary agencies. Practical means 
to this end, in the American situation, are purchase of service ar¬ 
rangements, subsidies for buUding construction, and the like. The 
government’s protective function, which permits it to render direct 
services to people, should be exercised only as a last resort. It is 
legitimate only after all efforts to serve the people throu^ strength¬ 
ening voluntary agencies have failed. When it is employed there 
should be recognition that an extremely regrettable step, which 
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threatcas the God-given freedom of men, has been taken. In any 
case, even when direct governmental services are required, re¬ 
sponsibility for them should be kept at as local a level of govern¬ 
ment as possible. 

This makes it eminently clear that the Catholic Church, while it 
accepts the possibility that certain assumptions of responsibility 
for the people’s welfare by the national government may be neces¬ 
sary, assigns basic importance to voluntary agencies as the prin¬ 
cipal repository of democratic welfare philosophy. 

Many Protestants who arrive somewhat haphazardly at a point 
of view similar to that of the Catholic Church on matters pertain¬ 
ing to social welfare are surprised to learn that it is a Catholic 
position. Moreover, they are shocked to discover its implications 
for education and church-state relations in many other facets of 
national hfe. Usually such persons are quick to realize, when they 
consider the matter carefully, that there is too much ambivalence 
in their theology, philosophy, and value concerns for them to be 
able to mamtain the position all the way through to its dogmatically 
logical conclusions. 

In general, Protestant emphases have differed considerably 
from those of the Roman Catholic Church. For example, Protes¬ 
tants have not looked upon welfare work as a legalistic religious 
obligation. Good works are not to them a means of their salvation, 
but a grateful and joyous response to God’s love. Their salvation, 
they believe, is assured by their faith in God’s love as revealed in 
Christ, and a good and purposeful Hfe on earth, as well as eternal 
life in the hereafter, flows from their personal relationship with 
God through Christ. Protestant church-related social agencies or 
schools are therefore only natural expressions, or extensions, of the 
spontaneous impulses to Christian charity which arise in the hearts 
of individual Christians and in the fellowship of the church. Fur¬ 
thermore, use of these agencies or schools by church members is 
entirely optional. Humanitarian concern for the general welfare 
of the whole person, rather than a limited focus on the salvation of 
the soul or a special theological responsibility for the administration 
of saving grace, is the controlling objective. 

Other factors of significance that must be taken into considera- 
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lion in appraising Protestant policy are (1) the Protestant doctrine 
of vocation and (2) the views regarding government winch are 
held by most Protestant churches. 

The doctrine of vocation has had great influence in shaping 
Protestant attitudes toward non-sectarian public and voluntary 
agencies. According to this doctrine, God calls all Christians to 
serve Him. Since this is so, a man who is called by God to serve 
Him in government, in a non-sectarian agency, or even in a grocery 
store, can render Christian service that is just as acceptable to 
God as is the service of a man called to work professionally in the 
church. 

Linked significantly with this conviction concemmg the sacred¬ 
ness of vocation is a generally held view that government, far from 
being an artificial instrument of the people, is one of the orders of 
creation ordained by God. In this view the church is seen as having 
both eternal and temporal responsibilities, but the government is 
seen as being also charged with temporal responsibilities. These 
government responsibilities are primarily those of maintaining jus¬ 
tice and order, and of promoting the common welfare. Recognizing 
that government has such responsibilities in God’s order of crea¬ 
tion, and that they may overlap the church’s concerns for men’s 
welfare, Protestants are not so consistent as Catholics in stating 
their views of what government should or should not do. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, they seldom judge the situation from a doctrinal view¬ 
point unless matters of conscience, as they see them, are involved. 
Consequently, Protestants tend to accept a broad interpretation of 
government’s responsibility for the social welfare. 

Some of the contrast in Protestant and Catholic views on th^e 
matters is apparently due to differences in the manner of interpret¬ 
ing what Richard Niebuhr designates as the relationship of Qirist 
to culture. Catholics tend to see Christ as being “above” culture, 
while Protestants incline more toward the views that Christ and 
culture are m a paradoxical relationship to one another, or that 
Christ is the transformer of culture. 

Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper ^ 
Brothers, 1951). 
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As indicated at the outset of this discussion of church-state rela¬ 
tions, another of the pressures of concern which Protestants feel for 
clarification of their position arises from their sense of uneasiness 
over the possible threat to democratic and spiritual values implied 
in the continued expansion of public welfare services. Protestants 
fear the loss of individual freedom that may accompany centraliza¬ 
tion of responsibility in government. They know that a “welfare 
state” can become paternalistic, authoritarian, and oppressive. 
They believe that the individual should always carry a maximum 
amount of responsibility for his own welfare. Furthermore, it is 
diffi cult for them to see how voluntary responses to God’s love can 
be adequately expressed through charity arrangements authorita¬ 
tively provided by government on the basis of its powers of taxa¬ 
tion. 

“The gravitation of welfare to the state,” says the editor of 
Christianity Today, in the January 18, 1960, issue, “may leave the 
churches some token of voluntary participation. The state’s sub¬ 
stantial control of human welfare means that in time government 
action will progressively narrow the role of the churches in 
diakonia, and the churches will have to console themselves mainly 
as centers of private devotion. . . . The socialist state . . . 
subtly transforms human 'wants’ into human Tights.’ ... In¬ 
stead of hailing state welfare programs as an extension of Christian 
social ethics, it is high time Christian clergy and laymen consider 
the premise that state welfare programs are inherently anti- 
Christian.” 

Many other Protestants, however, are not so sure about these 
matters. Some are inclined to feel that it would be un-Christian for 
a vast, complexly interdependent, affluent society such as ours to 
insist on leaving provisions for the common welfare to laissez faire 
processes in the haphazard expression of voluntary impulses on the 
part of individuals, local congregations, local communities, special 
interest organizations, or other relatively atomistic groups. They 
do not consider that corporate effort through government channels 
in a democratic society necessarily negates either democracy or 
individual freedom. To them there appears to be nothing worse in 
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what people do together through their government than in what 
they do separately as individuals or as local groups. 

While these Protestants want to maintain democratic safeguards 
as a check on government, they accept the necessity of broad plan¬ 
ning and co-ordination of welfare services through the central 
agencies of government. They consider that Protestantism has too 
long emphasized a narrow, individualistic orientation, to the neg¬ 
lect of the corporate emphases and social imperatives of the Chris¬ 
tian gospel. Government in this democracy, they believe, could be 
greatly improved and more fully trusted with responsibilities for 
social welfare if Christians committed themselves fully to the per¬ 
formance of their duties as citizens and if the church functioned 
responsibly in a positive relationship to the institutions of govern¬ 
ment. Out of negativism and failure to be good citizens at the 
corporate level of government they do not see success coming in 
provisions for the total social welfare at the local or personal level. 

Limitations of space preclude an adequate discussion of the 
final ‘‘pressure point’" cited at the beginning of this analysis of the 
church’s quest for new role definitions in church-state relations. 
The pressure referred to is that resulting from the increasing con¬ 
fusion and imeasiness of conscience arising out of expediency ar¬ 
rangements of “co-operation” between the church and the state. 
The problem relates particularly to the offer and acceptance of 
govermnent funds for the support of church-related educational 
and welfare agencies and services. It is becoming troublesomely 
acute because such arrangements are rapidly multiplying, and be¬ 
cause numerous hazards are increasingly evident in connection 
with them. Above all, it is an embarrassing and annoying problem 
because these arrangements expose the fact that the Protestant de¬ 
nominations do not have a fully articulate philosophy with which 
to justify them. 

The extent of government financial subsidization of church- 
related agencies, within present patterns of loosely defined “co¬ 
operation,” is extremely diflacult to determine. All evidence indi¬ 
cates that it is of great magnitude. Beginnmg with the traditional 
subsidy of tax exemption, it has expanded in an almost phenomenal 
number of directions. 
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One of the most common types of subsidy is that known as 
^'purchase of semce.” Rather than expand public welfare services, 
government authorizes public agencies to purchase specialized 
services from voluntary agencies, such as hospitals, old people's 
homes, children’s agencies, and even missions for transient men. 
In consequence, voluntary agencies often are largely financed in 
this way. For example, many Protestant children’s agencies re¬ 
ceive from 30 per cent to 100 per cent of their operating budgets 
in this fashion. 

Such purchase of services is made by many branches of govern¬ 
ment at national, state, and local levels. The total amount thus 
contributed to sectarian welfare agencies nms into hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. Notation should be made, however, 
that it is not all a pure subsidy, that works only in favor of the 
agencies. Many agencies complain that they are having to sell their 
services to the government at less than cost. Still, they do it be¬ 
cause in many instances this is the only way they can continue 
operating. 

Among the best-known federal subsidies are those provided by 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construction Act. Of the 
more than $1 billion allocated thus far under this act, about 20 
per cent has gone to church-related agencies. Roman Catholic 
agencies have received 80 per cent of this portion, Protestant agen¬ 
cies 15 per cent, and Jewish agencies 5 per cent. Because the bill 
was recently amended to permit subsidies for construction of nurs¬ 
ing homes and of infirmaries for homes for the aged, further exten¬ 
sive allocations may be expected. 

The federal Grant-in-Aid Program, which exceeds $5 billion a 
year, is being widely used by church-related agencies for new pro¬ 
grams and new construction in institutions of higher learning, for 
health and welfare services, and for vocational rehabilitation. 
Goodwill Industries, for example, a Protestant church-related or¬ 
ganization, received $1 million in a period of three years. 

Liberal government loans constitute another t 3 ^e of subsidy. 
FHA-insured forty-year mortgages, for example, are available to 
cover 90 per cent of the cost of erecting housing for did pecqie. 
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Most loans under this arrangement to date have been obtained by 
religious organizations^ among which Protestant organizations are 
especially prominent. 

State and local funds are often given as lump sum subsidies of 
old people’s homes, children’s homes, hospitals, and other church- 
related agencies. That annual operating budgets also benefit con¬ 
siderably from these sources was revealed by a survey made by the 
National Council of Churches in 1955. At that time, sixty-nine 
agencies were receiving $1,250,000 in such annual contributions. 

Beyond the national scene, sectarian overseas agencies also are 
sustained in large measure by the government. The International 
Cooperation Administration contracts with sectarian agencies to 
carry forward programs of community development, health, edu¬ 
cation, and agriculture in other nations. In addition, hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of surplus food, contributed by the gov¬ 
ernment, is distributed by the National Catholic Welfare Confer¬ 
ence, Church World Service, and other sectarian (as well as some 
non-sectarian) relief agencies. 

Though government subsidies help harassed Protestant agency 
executives meet their budgets, many churchmen are seriously pon¬ 
dering the long-range implications. Will subsidies lead to loss of the 
agencies’ freedom? Is it ethical to use public funds for sectarian 
religious emphases? If religious teachings are not incorporated in 
services rendered, what justification is there for the agencies’ exist¬ 
ence? Where is the Christian charity in programs paid for by gov¬ 
ernment? Is it ethical for the church to pretend that it is offering 
services when government is paying the bill? What would become 
of the church agencies if government services should be with¬ 
drawn? Are Protestants “just grabbing money because money is 
available?” Does approval of such arrangements as “purchase of 
service” lead logically to approval of state support for parochial 
schools? Are Protestants ready to join with Catholics in support of 
the principle of subsidiarity, or should they clearly establish and 
support some other position? In any case, how can Protestants 
make what they do make more sense in terms of their religious 
and political id^ds, as well as in the arena of elem^tary logic? 
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In Terms of a Proper Emphasis 

Finally, it seems fitting to conclude these observations concern¬ 
ing the church’s quest for new role definitions in social welfare by 
adding that it is engaged in a serious quest for a defimtion of what 
constitutes a proper emphasis in its welfare activities. This phase 
of the quest was quite evident in the discussions which took place 
in both of the great conferences sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. 

Much of the dfficulty in this quest for a proper emphasis re¬ 
volves around the reconciliation of the church’s long-standing tradi¬ 
tional emphases on almsgiving and charity with the new scientific 
and humanistic emphases on therapy, rehabilitation, protection of 
individual integrity, social justice, and the general welfare. It 
would be an understatement to say that churchmen often appear 
to be suffering from conflicting emotions concerning what ex¬ 
pression to give to the impulses of Christian charity. Direct per¬ 
sonal almsgiving is still preached and practiced in many quarters, 
as is manifest when baskets are being distributed to the needy at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving. At the same time, there are serious 
misgivings in the churches concerning such practices. Many efforts 
are being made to shift church emphasis increasingly toward ther¬ 
apy, rehabilitation, and social action, designed to give needy per¬ 
sons maximum assistance in achieving the ability to help them¬ 
selves. 

As has already been intimated in comments previously made in 
this chapter, one of the great issues in the mind of the church 
seems to be whether its welfare activities should be conducted on 
a basis of purely humanitarian motives or whether they should be 
under the discipline of carefully defined sectarian (denominational 
or ‘‘religious”) objectives and interests. To the thoughtful church¬ 
men who find neither of these alternatives acceptable, the broader 
issue is how to keep welfare activities wholesomely religious with¬ 
out permitting them to become narrowly sectarian. 

The Findings Committee at the 1957 Atlantic City Conference 
on Policy and Strategy declared that churches and Christians 
should engage in social welfare “out of gratitude in response to 
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God’s act in Jesus Christ as an expression of faith” and "‘as an 
essential part of our Christian witness,” and that “the social welfare 
mission of the church cannot be evaluated in terms of its success 
in making Christians out of those whose need is served,”^^ How¬ 
ever, this did not exactly settle the issue. Social work continues to 
be used in some church quarters for evangelizing purposes. There 
are also many indications of great concern over protecting the 
status of Protestant interests and emphases in the welfare field. 
Though this is understandable m view of the mounting strength of 
Catholic and Jewish charities, and in the light of the marked 
secularism of public welfare, it serves rather to underscore the 
church’s difficulty at this point than to release it from the dilemma. 

Many are the indications, too, that the church is seeking to de¬ 
termine where to place the emphasis in the programming of its wel¬ 
fare activities in relation to what is being done by other agencies. 
Since there have been no significant comity arrangements or clear- 
cut divisions of labor, giving the church a mandate for specific 
welfare responsibilities, confusion in this regard is both under¬ 
standable and inevitable. Discussions which reflect this confusion 
usually revolve aroxmd whether the church should duplicate, and 
possibly compete with, other agencies in an effort to add a “plus” 
which the other agencies are not providing in their services; 
whether the church should restrict itself to filling in the gaps of 
unmet need not cared for by other services; whether the church 
should carry on experimental work and conduct demonstration 
projects designed to aid in pioneering toward the improvement of 
all welfare services so that they will minister adequately to “the 
whole man”; or whether the church’s responsibility lies in some 
other direction. 

One of the greatest issues in the church’s strug^e for a proper 
emphasis, however, has to do with whether welfare work should be 
done within a theological framework, relying heavily on biblical 
authoritarianism as the guide to individual therapy, or within a 
scientific and humanistic framework which aims at helping in¬ 
dividuals to help themselves. It must be added, of course, that 

Policy and Strategy (op. cit.}, p. 9. 
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many dnirchnieii are refusing to see this as an either-or proposi¬ 
tion and are earnestly seeking a logical and meaningful blending or 

harmonizing of the theological, scientific, and humanistic emphases 
in a ginolp. frame of reference which will give added dimension to 

all three. 

The Church in the Administration 
of Social Welfare 

What is happening in church-administered welfare services? Are 
churches relaxing or increasing their welfare efforts? Are they ac¬ 
cepting or rejecting modem social work naethods? To what extent 
are they using professional social workers trained in modem tech¬ 
niques? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it should be noted 
that much Protestant social work is not done under the direct 
sponsorship of the churches. Many agencies and institutions which 
were originally begun by the churches have, in keeping with the 
Protestant conviction that social welfare is a community responsi¬ 
bility, been released to public or independent auspices. Many other 
agencies, the YMCA and the Salvation Army being good examples, 
sprang up independently but are so obviously related to Protestant 
traditions and emphases that they merit classification alongside 
church-related services. 

While it would be desirable to give consideration to those agen¬ 
cies only that are imder direct church control, it is not always 
possible to single them out in the factual summaries which are 
available. In any case, it appears that developments in the agencies 
afiSdiated with Protestant traditions but independent of church con¬ 
trol have been similar to those occurring in agencies under church 
administration. 

If churches are relaxing in their welfare efforts, the statistics cer¬ 
tainly do not indicate the fact On the contrary, much evidence is 
available to support the conclusion that most Protestant denomina¬ 
tions are now giving increased attention to the establishment of 
health and welfare agencies under their own auspices. Best current 
estimates are based on projections of figures obtained from a Na¬ 
tional Coimcil of Churches survey in 1954 covering denominations 
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representing 70 per cent of the nation’s Protestant membership. 
According to these estimates, about 4,000 Protestant agencies and 
institutions throughout the nation serve about 17,000,000 people 
annually. A majority of these services have been established in 
the last thirty-five years. Their capital assets amount to about $3.3 
billion, and their annual current expenditures run to more than $1 
billion. They employ about 200,000 persons full time and another 
45,000 part time, and are estimated to use as many as 100,000 
volunteer workers.^^ 

It is also estimated that a breakdown of the statistics on the 
number of Protestant agencies would show about 800 services for 
children, 700 homes for the aged, about 600 hospitals, and 120 
family welfare agencies. The more than 1,700 other agencies are 
distributed among a variety of categories representing settlement 
houses, residence halls for young women, nei^borhood houses, 
group work services, chaplaincy services, services to the handi¬ 
capped, and the like.^^ 

Though there is no way of knowing exactly how extensive has 
been the adoption of modem social work philosophy and tech¬ 
niques by the church-related agencies, all indications are that there 
is a widespread inclination toward such adoption. Practices out of 
line with the prevailing standards in secular social work are defi¬ 
nitely on the defensive, and most of the stronger agencies have long 
since determined to abandon them as rapidly as possible in an all- 
out effort to achieve excellence according to the secular standards. 
This is not to say that no criticism of secular social work exists, but 
that such criticism as occurs takes place within a general frame¬ 
work of acceptance. Meanwhile, church-related agencies are rap¬ 
idly adopting the latest casework, group work, and administrative 
practices, and are seekmg to add as many trained social workers 
to their staffs as they can obtain. 

That there are certain handicaps in achieving such objectives, 
however, is undeniable. For one thing, the limited finances of many 
agendes make it almost impossible for them to do standard work. 

^Johnson and Villaume, op. (At., p. 444; also, Bachmann (ed.), op. cit.,. 
VoL n, pp. 123-126. 

^Ibid. 
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In many instances agency control is so intertwined with church 
politics that it is difficult to prevent administrative offices from 
being usurped by untrained people who are not fully sympathetic 
with the maintenance of the highest standards. Furthermore, the 
church’s long and honorable tradition of using voluntary, untrained 
workers for many types of work for which modem standards pre¬ 
scribe trained personnel is not easily changed and still represents 
values which the church is understandably reluctant to discard. On 
the fringe, too, there are, of course, some agencies that are still so 
oriented to the early church emphases on direct almsgiving and the 
use of welfare programs for the purpose of evangelism that they 
resent and resist the encroachment of standards not congenial to 
these objectives. 

The handicaps are gradually being overcome, however, and 
many church-related agencies are outstanding in their pioneering 
work to raise social work standards even higher than they tend to 
be in the general profession. 

The fact must be admitted, nevertheless, that, in general, the 
social work of the churches still has a long way to go before it can 
be said to have arrived at the minimum levels of competence which 
social work standards prescribe. For instance, research done under 
the auspices of the National Council of Churches in preparation 
for the 1955 Conference on the Churches and Social Welfare 
showed that in a sampling of 1,117 agencies only 451 were em¬ 
ploying professionally trained social workers, and that of the 1,641 
social workers employed by these 451 agencies, only 675 (41 per 
cent) were holders of accredited professional degrees.®^ It also 
found a decrease in the proportion of social workers with ac¬ 
credited degrees highly correlated with measurable increases in the 
amoimt of religious control over the agencies. In addition, the 
report pointed out that church-related agencies have gloried in the 
“dedicated” worker, placing almost no limits on the hours and 
types of service which might be demanded of him, while profes¬ 
sional social work has labored to establish standards which protect 

That this is not, however, a condition unique to church agencies is 
reflected in the fact that only about 4 per cent of the workers in the vast 
program of public welfare are said to be fully trained. 
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the social worker from exploitation and demoralization. The report 
comments, too, on the fact that church-related agencies have a 
widespread reputation for having low professional standards and 
that it is hard to believe that this reputation is ''without some con¬ 
firmation in f act.®^ 


Trends and Problems 

In the efforts which the churches have made and are making to 
retain effectiveness in the welfare field a number of significant 
trends and serious problems are in evidence. 

Among the trends, the following deserve special mention: 

1. A trend toward increasing concern with the theological bases 
of social work and with the more effective integration of social 
welfare into the primary objectives and emphases of the churches. 

2. A trend toward deep concern to bridge the gaps of separation 
between the church and secular social work. 

3. A trend toward expansion of church-related welfare activi¬ 
ties—a trend which may eventually be defined as irresponsibility 
on the church’s part in the face of increasin^y competitive welfare 
coverage by public and other non-sectarian services and in view of 
reduction in its relative strength and resources for such expansion. 

4. A trend toward anxiety with reference to maintaining the 
integrity of and a place for Protestant social agencies—a trend 
which seems to be causing considerable wavering from the tradi¬ 
tional Protestant conception of social welfare as essentially a com¬ 
munity responsibility, and a leaning toward status-protecting ef¬ 
forts to give distinctive definition to Protestant social services and 
to direct these services toward specifically Protestant objectives. 

5. A trend toward increasing acceptance by the churches, both 
in theory and m the operation of their welfare programs, of the 
criteria and standards prevailing in the secular discipline of social 
work. 

6. A trend toward willingness on the part of the churches to 
compromise many of their traditional values and convictions (such 

35 Bachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. n, pp. 148-150. 
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as those f^rtaining to separation of charch and state, and the free¬ 
dom to use welfare services as a part of evangelism) in order to 
maintain a not-veiy-weE-defined position in the welfare field. 

Some of the more serious problems are suggested by such ques¬ 
tions as: 

1. Should the church wiUin^y 37ield its welfare responsibilities 
to the growing strength of secular agencies, committiag itself to a 
program of gradual withdrawal from direct participation in welfare 
activity, or should it resist encroachments and seek to retain a place 
for itself in welfare administration? 

2. K the church is to stay in welfare work, should it use the 
same social work criteria and skills as other agencies, or should it 
develop its own patterns and objectives and attempt to do a dis¬ 
tinctively different job? 

3. Should the church engage in activity duplicating and com¬ 
peting with the welfare work done by other agencies, or should it 
adjust its services to the objective of filling gaps uncared for by 
other community services? 

4. Should the church design its welfare services to minister 
primarily to the needs of its own members and constituency, or to 
be equally available to all persons in the whole society? 

5. Should the church in its welfare efforts place principal em¬ 
phasis on conducting pioneering experimental or demonstration 
programs which might lift the level of social work generally, but 
which public agencies are not so free to undertake? 

6. In view of its relatively limited economic resources, should 
the church undertake only those social service responsibilities 
which it can reasonably expect to discharge in a clearly superior 
manner? 

7. Does the churdi actually have a unique r^ponsibUity and a 
distinctive contribution to make in the welfare field, or is it merely 
struggling to retain vestiges of its traditional prestige in the in¬ 
sistence on continuiag its own separately administered programs? 

Thou^ these questions are obviously dijBScult enou^ to answer, 
furtlier dimensions of the church’s problems are suggested by at 
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least two other, even more provocative questions which are cur¬ 
rently being raised in the discussions of these matters. 

The first question is: Is welfare work an ally or an enemy of the 
church? The reasoning back of the question considers the claim 
that philanthropy is often a substitute for justice, a pittance gift 
tendered in lieu of more equitable provisions in wages, pensions, 
employment, non-discriminatory social arrangements, and the like, 
involved in the consideration, also, is the charge that the church, 
in promoting emphases on benevolence, may be blunting its ethical 
sensitivity through making paternalism a ‘‘moral equivalent of 
brotherhood.”^® The implication is that the prophetic ministry of 
the church as an influence for needed social change may be hin¬ 
dered rather than helped through the church’s extensive identifica¬ 
tion with social work. 

The second question is even more shocking and extreme in that 
it asks: Is the church itself, however unwittingly, actually standing 
in the way of human welf are?^'^ That such a question is being asked 
is probably of more significance than any exposure of fact to which 
it leads. Nevertheless, its seeming absurdity is considerably modi¬ 
fied by data resultiug from studies which have attempted to 
measure the amounts of religious activity in communities as com¬ 
pared with objective evidence of community welfare. The most 
striking example of such study is that of E. L. Thorndike, who, 
during the 1930’s (and it must be remembered, of course, that 
conditions may have been considerably altered since that time), 
gathered data on a sampling of cities and came up with the con¬ 
clusion that the more religious activity there is in a community the 
less adequate are the community’s provisions for social welfare. 
Where church membership was high, for example, he found more 
slums, lower wages, more health problems, less adequate public 
services, and the like; whereas, in situations where church member¬ 
ship was lower and less attention was apparently paid religion, the 
indices of community welfare were higher.®® Another study made a 

Galla^er, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

37 Ibid., p. 103. 

38 E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1939). 
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s imilar comparison of the states and arrived at the same con¬ 
clusion,^^ 


Summary and Conclusions 

Because charity has always been so important a part of its empha¬ 
sis, it was inevitable that the church would become deeply involved 
in the patterns of change which are developing in modem social 
welfare. That the involvement is real and extremely perplexing is 
very evident. 

For one thing, the necessity of adapting almsgiving to the re¬ 
quirements of a vast, highly organized corporate process in which 
Christian ideals of humanitarianism have been generally accepted 
has not been easy. Almsgiving through the impersonal channels of 
corporate processes may provide the individual with an escape 
from the genuine personal involvement which Christian commit¬ 
ment should require. On the other hand, insistence on more direct 
forms of giving to the unfortunate may reflect unworthy motives 
of merit-seeking satisfaction on the part of the giver and an effort 
to escape from broader social responsibilities suggested by the 
unfortunate gift-recipienf s plight. 

The church is faced with the problem of keeping individual 
consciences sensitive to the requirements of charity, and individual 
lives committed to the expression of charity in genuine personal 
involvement. It is also under the necessity of guiding men into an 
understanding of how it may take more of God’s grace to support 
with taxes, benevolences, and continuously concerned good wiU, 
corporate programs aimed at an organized ministry of mercy and 
justice than it does to give alms directly to the unfortunate persons 
who happen to come within the individuals’ immediate purview. 

Moreover, the church has sensed the trends toward sensatism,^® 
materialism, and secularism in the society as a whole. In view of 

A. L. Porterfield, ‘The Church and Social Well-Being,” Sociology and 
Social Research, January-February, 1947. Both studies are interestingly sum¬ 
marized in Harvey Seifert, The Church in Community Action (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952), p. 11. 

Sensatism is a term being used to describe the tendency toward placing 
an exaggerated emphasis on the values of sensory experience. 
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these trends, it is underatandably anxious that the expanding corpo¬ 
rate programs of welfare services give the fullest possible consid¬ 
eration to all the needs of “the whole man,” including the require¬ 
ments of the spiritual side of his nature as well as those involved in 
his physical and social well-being. 

Another aspect of the involvement has been related to the ques¬ 
tion of the continuing place for the church’s own separately ad¬ 
ministered welfare services. These services represent a long tradi¬ 
tion of response to need when other services were not available. 
They have long been an integral part of the church’s functioning. 
They represent a great investment in money, sacrifice, and personal 
heroism. What will become of them? 

It has been the main burden of this chapter to show that the 
church, as represented in the Protestant denominations, has, on 
the whole, reacted positively to the situation in modem social wel¬ 
fare through expanding its elQ^orts, through modifying its objectives, 
and throu^ attempting to adjust its practices to the new profes¬ 
sional social work standards. At the same time it has been necessary 
to make note of the fact that the church appears to be suiOfering 
from a feeling of the threat of displacement in the welfare field, 
and that it is extensively involved in a serious search for new role 
definitions for itself as its programs are overshadowed and many of 
its traditional functions are usurped by greatly expanded secular 
services. To say that it has been something of a traumatic experi¬ 
ence for the church to discover that it has lost centrality, not only 
in the adrninistrative practice of social welfare but also in the 
dominance of social work philosophy, and that it has sometimes 
been chagrined and confused at finding itself criticized for seeming 
to lag behind and to cling to outmoded methods and objectives, is 
to put the matter altogether too mildly. 

Nevertheless, despite embarrassment and occasional flashes of 
resentment, Protestant churches are steadfastly continuing to dem¬ 
onstrate a sense of mission in connection with social welfare and 
are sticking with their purpose to maintain, despite all odds, a 
dynamic relevance to the welfare field. By and large, the churches 
are pleased that society has taken to heart so seriously the con- 
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cems for human welfare which they have always championed. At 
the same time they are anxious to retain a place for themselves in 
the practice of social welfare. Furthermore, the churches are 
anxious to keep ail welfare efforts sufficiently oriented to spiritual 
objectives to assure an adequate ministry to the needs of “the 
whole man.’" 

It will be noted that this chapter has not dealt with the church’s 
participation in action programs designed to bring about needed 
social changes as a part of the expression of its interest in social 
welfare. The omission is not due to oversight, but to the inten¬ 
tional reservation of this topic for discussion in another connection. 
Let it suffice here to say that wMle the church has maintained an 
interest in social action for social change, it is being bypassed at 
this point, also, on the welfare scene as social action and social 
planning are mcreasingly made an institutionalized part of the pro¬ 
fessional discipline of social work. Whether the church is dragging 
its feet at this point or merely being outdistanced by superficial 
exuberance in secular developments of the moment is a matter 
meriting serious consideration. At least one church spokesman has 
been led to deplore the fact that the church seems to be cursed by 
“social ineffectuality,” which often allows it to operate in com¬ 
munities without changing those communities in ways that they 
should be changed.^^ 

Comfort may be taken in the fact, however, that many thought¬ 
ful observers are in agreement with the leading social scientist who 
recently said that though it is less actively involved as welfare 
functions have become more specialized, the church continues, 
through its constituent groups and individual members, to provide 
“the emotional dynamic that keeps many helpful programs going 
from year to year.” Moreover, he added, religious groups “con¬ 
tinue to be the inspiration behind much of the idealism” which 
permeates the humanitarian appeals on which all our welfare serv¬ 
ices are based.^ 


41 Seifert, op, cit., p. 15. 

42 Irwin T. Sanders, The Community: An Introduction to a Social Sys-^ 
tern (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958), p. 320. 
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There can be no doubt that the churches are still needed and 
wanted in welfare work. It would be a calamity if they were sud¬ 
denly to withdraw from what they are now doing. Though it has 
been necessary for the welfare field to expand beyond their re¬ 
sources in directions of independence and speciahzatior 4 the 
churches need not feel resentful or lose their sense of relevance. 
There is still much for them to do that need not be either duplica¬ 
tion of the work of other agencies or competitive with them. 

Finally, churches should rejoice that at last they are being freed 
to concentrate their ministry to people where Jesus so obviously 
wanted to focus His efforts. As the general public assumes increas¬ 
ing responsibility for material assistance, the churches are released 
to give fuller attention to people’s non-material or spiritual needs. 
To the more difficult tasks of helping to bring understanding, en¬ 
couragement, purpose, self-respect, comfort, and confidence to the 
masses of individuals caught up in the stresses and strains of to¬ 
day’s changing world, the churches are increasingly being chal¬ 
lenged. To the rough frontiers of modem man’s desperate need in 
the realms of personality, social adjustment, values, and faith, they 
are being more insistently called. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. In the light of the churches’ increased benevolence giving 
and expanding welfare services, what logic is there in the sugges¬ 
tion that the church’s influence in the welfare field may be de¬ 
clining? 

2. What part do you believe the church should continue to have 
in the social welfare of the future? 

3. Should the church insist that more of its ministers receive 
social work training? 

4. Under what circumstances should a local church include 
social work in its program? In what types of social work should a 
local church engage? 

5. What should be the purpose of the church’s welfare activities? 

6. How can the church overcome some of the mistakes it has 
been making in its welfare efforts? 
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Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Rnd out what welfare services your local church sponsors. Is it 
doing more or less now than in the past? What standards are main¬ 
tained in the work being done? Compare your church with other 
local churches. What reasons do church leaders give for the wel¬ 
fare work they are doing? 

Group 

Arrange a tour of church-sponsored social agencies within rea¬ 
sonable travel distance. Study facilities and program. Inquire as to 
staff, standards, objectives, bases of support, problems, needs, and 
the like. 

Contact national headquarters for information on all aspects of 
welfare services under your denomination’s auspices. Request liter¬ 
ature, pictures, charts, posters, data on trends and the like. Ar¬ 
range an attractive and informative display of these materials in a 
conspicuous place at your church. 



: The Church’s Relationship 
to Social Work and the 
Social Worker 


Though the church has lost the position of dominance in 
the administrative practice of social welfare and in the articulation 
of the philosophy of social work, it can take justifiable pride in the 
fact that it had much to do with the origin and development of 
both. It should not permit itself to become easily or unnecessarily 
alienated IBrom either. That a certain amount of alienation has 
already taken place is undoubtedly true, but there is no reason to 
assume that it is of insurmountable proportions. 

It is not surprising that changes and adjustments in attitudes and 
practices have sometimes seemed to come easier in the new, experi¬ 
mental social work settings outside the church than in the older, 
more traditional institutional processes which have sustained the 
church’s continuing interest in welfare programs throu^ the years. 
Should it be surprising, then, that it is possible to detect that a cer- 
taitt amount of estrangement has arisen between the church and 
the newly independent discipline of social work, as well as between 
ministers and professional social workers? 

In any case, the important consideration is that the administration 
of social welfare is an indispensable profession in this complex age, 
and that there is urgent need for the church and the members of this 
profession to work together in the closest harmony. It is encourag- 
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ing to see that leaders io both the church and the welfare field are 
Kfi girtTiTfig to recognize this, and that efforts are being made to work 
through the estrangements to a better basis of mutual understand¬ 
ing, appreciation, and practical co-operation. Beyond the somewhat 
hesitant moves so far made in this direction, however, great need 
exists for a fuller and franker confrontation of differences and mis¬ 
understandings The need, too, is for more of the spirit of genuine 
humility which it takes to confess faults, recognize limitations, and 
maintain the attitude of learners. 

The church certainly needs more of the vitalizing strength which 
could flow into it through a fuller opportunity to appropriate the 
exceptionally high level of motivation and commitment in the lives 
of the thousands of dedicated people who form the ranks of social 
workers. Also needed by the church is the broader relevance which 
an embracing identification with the great and growing programs of 
humanitarianism in social work would give it. 

Social work, on the other hand, could undoubtedly benefit from 
a consciously closer and more harmonious identification with re¬ 
ligious values and frames of reference, and from a practical working 
relationship with the church which would foster a more efficient 
use of these values and frames of reference in ministering to the 
needs of people. 

Most important of all, distressed persons in this complicated 
world have complex needs that relate to every area of their lives. 
Because these needs are not neatly compartmentalized in their ex¬ 
perience as physical, social, psychological, or religious, neither the 
church nor social work can expect to minister to them adequately 
without niinistering to them in the unity of purpose and effort that is 
only possible in the sincerest and fullest co-operation. 

A brief summary of some of the patterns of relationships, areas 
of estrangement, points of conflict, and possibilities for improved 
co-operation, will constitute the remainder of this chapter. 

The Church and the Discipline 
of Social Work 

To the church, despite its faults and failures, is due much of the 
credit for inspiring and nurturing the impulses which gave birth to 
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modem social welfare and to the discipline of social work. More 
than this, as has already been documented in previous chapters of 
this book, these developments emerged largely out of programs the 
church had long operated, and probably would not have occurred 
without the groundwork which these church programs had laid for 
them. 

It is significant to note what a prominent role ministers of the 
church played in the earliest developments of the modem social 
work discipline. For instance, it is to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
(1780-1847), a minister of Glasgow, Scotland, that credit is usually 
given for having developed the individualized approaches and per¬ 
son-centered philosophy which undergird the present concepts of 
"‘case work.” He evolved and called attention to these through the 
actual organization and operation of his large parish in a poor sec¬ 
tion of Glasgow. In doing so he pioneered in one of the first 
major breaks away from the wasteful, demoralizing, categorical, 
inhumane, poor law practices. Approximately fifty years later, an¬ 
other minister, the Rev. Henry Solly, inspired by Chalmers* theories, 
made a recommendation concerning the co-ordinating of the activ¬ 
ities of the many private and public charities. As a result, the first 
Charity Organization Society was formed m London in 1869. This 
society devoted itself not only to co-ordinating charity activities but 
also to implementing Chalmers’ principles in the effort to reduce 
pauperism among persons in need of relief. The Rev. Richard 
Green and The Rev. Samuel Barnett were prominent among the 
members of this society who came to be well known as the Charity 
Organization Movement rapidly spread to many other cities through¬ 
out Europe and America.^ 

The Rev. Joseph Tuckennan was launched in Boston in 1826, 
with the backing and support of Unitarianism, on a pioneering 
^"ministry at large” to the underprivileged and unchurched masses. 
This has been called the first example of religious social service in 
America on a scale of significance, and is sometimes credited with 
having been the begirming of the development of most of the princi¬ 
ples of scientific charity.^ 

1 FriedlaiMier, op. cit., pp. 25, 41. 

2 Otiarles H. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Many other such examples could be cited to illustrate the fact 
that the church was directly related to some of the most significant 
teginnings and subsequent developments of social work. Alto¬ 
gether they underscore the logic in the observation that the church 
is “the mother of social work in the western world/’^ and that most 
welfare activity in the United States is undergirded by religious 
philosophy and fundamentally represents an expression of religious 
heritage.^ 

Social welfare may, indeed, be interpreted as “the active outreach 
of love in society,”® regardless of whether it is administered under 
church auspices. Many churchmen are viewing it as such. Social 
work in the context of this definition is, then, a dedicated, disci¬ 
plined, skillful application and communication of love through the 
welfare programs and agencies. It may be added, however, that 
while neither the church nor social workers are likely to be inclined 
to quibble with such a statement, both are embarrassed by the fact 
that much of the good being done in our society seems to be getting 
done without much love. Superficial charity often makes giving a 
condescending and heartless matter of trying to get rid of the sight 
of misery, and professionalization inclines toward the production of 
charity-machines that grind out impersonal alms and assistance in 
cold, machine-like fashion.® 

Recognition of the value of love properly communicated may be 
considered one of the important areas of agreement and overlapping 
concern between the church and the profession of social work. The 
obvious difficulty which each encounters in trying to achieve and 
maintain a proper communication of love leaves room for the criti¬ 
cisms of each other which occasionally arise in both. One of the 
great needs is for increased appreciation of the fact, both in the 
church and in the profession of social work, that love-based concern 
constitutes the foundation of both and that both remain under a 

3 Jolmson and Villamne, op, eft., p. 441. 

4 Victor Obenhaus, The Responsible Christian (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 121, 124. 

5 Ibid,, p. 136. 

® Gustave Weigel, *The Present Embarrassment of the Church” in Re- 
ligion in America, by John Cogley (ed.) (New York: Meridian Books, 
Inc., 1958), p. 241. 
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requirement of mucla further creative endeavor in order to leam the 
better techniques needed for the more effective implementation of 
this concern. 

Mutual acknowledgment of the validity of love as a healing and 
redemptive force, however, is only one of the points at which under¬ 
standing can be improved through recognition of the common 
ground which the church and the social work profession occupy. 

A recently published text outlining the concepts and methods of 
social work lists the following values as those subscribed to by 
social workers in American culture: 

1. A conviction of the individual’s dignity, integrity, and in¬ 
herent worth. 

2. A conviction concerning the individual’s right to self-determi¬ 
nation, even to the extent of determining what his needs are and 
making his own choices as to how they shall be met. 

3. A conviction concerning the importance of providing equal 
services and equal opportunities for all persons, on the basis of 
individual need and capacity, regardless of race, religion, social 
status, or party affiliation. 

4. A conviction that all help rendered the individual must be 
pointed toward encouraging him to assume his full share of social 
responsibilities.'^ 

The same text goes on to say that within this framework of basic 
values social work labors to help individuals, groups, and commu¬ 
nities toward achievement of the highest possible degree of physical, 
mental, and social well-being, and that it differs from the other 
helping professions in that it operates in consideration of all factors 
influencing the life of the individual, the group, or the community.® 
The most remarkable thing about these statements is that they 
might very well have been made by a spokesman of religion con¬ 
cerning values and objectives of the church as most of the churches 
conceive of their purposes in relation to much of what they are try¬ 
ing to do in behalf of individuals, groups, and the social welfare. In 
fact, the statements serve to confirm the observation made by a 

'^Walter A. Friedlander (ed.). Concepts and Methods of Social Work 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 2-6. 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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spokesman of religion in an almost equally recent book to the effect 
that there is uniYersal agreement, in both the church and public 
welfare, that need must be met, hunger assuaged, humanly caused 
insecurity eliminated, family disintegration halted, and the injured 
of bcKly and mind healed.® It is therefore important, continues this 
spokesman, that there be recognition, both in the church and in 
secular welfare work, that the ultimate ends pursued in social work 
and social welfare “are fundamentally religious in nature.”^® 

A statement adopted by the First Conference on the Churches 
and Social Welfare, held at Cleveland in 1955 and referred to in 
the preceding chapter, pointed out that both the churches and social 
welfare are in agreement that their over-all objective is the same, 
namely that of helping man achieve his greatest potential. Subsidi¬ 
ary to this objective, it affirmed, both are involved in concern for 
the identification and realization of the highest possible personal and 
social values; both believe in man’s dignity, intrinsic worth, freedom 
within the law, and right to the opportunity to achieve the abun¬ 
dant life; both seek to enable him to enjoy the maxim u m happiness 
possible in this imperfect world.^^ 

While all this is true, even more true than parochialty-inmded 
churches and secularly-oriented social workers have sometimes been 
wfllmg to admit, it would be misleading to leave the subject at this 
level of consideration. For the larger truth is that, despite these 
broad areas of overlapping agreement, a number of significant areas 
of disagreement and misunderstanding between the church and 
professional social work are apparent. 

One of the main sources of difficulty is in the realm of philosophy 
and theology. At the very time when social work was receiving its 
biggest boost with the expansion of welfare programs in the 1930’s, 
the American churches were begnming to experience the full im¬ 
pact of disillusionment and pessimism which had been building up 
in the theological circles of both Europe and America through 
the debacles of World War I, the Great Depression, and the terrible 
aftermaths of these. A radical shift was taking place in the minds of 

» Obenhaus, op. cit,, p. 133. 
p. 134. 

II Bachmann (ed.), op. cit,, Vol. HI, p. 191, 
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cliiirchmeD. away frcra the buoyant optimism which had character¬ 
ized the earlier social gospel movement, with its tendency to place 
so much easy faith in man and in the inevitability of social 
progress. A new Bible-centered ^‘realism” was replacing the earlier 
leanings toward humanistic optimism. The churches were becoming 
less confident of man’s capacities and potentialities, and were be¬ 
ginning a vigorous insistence that his autonomy is limited, that he 
is dependent on God’s mercy and grace, and that only God can 
restore his lost dignity to him. Social work, on the other hand, was 
moving into vastly enlarged opportunities for control over material 
and environmental factors affecting distressed people’s lives. It was 
enthusiastically embracing the discoveries in psychology and psycho¬ 
analysis which made it possible to help individuals strengthen their 
egos and improve their command over their own destinies. Where 
the church was moving away from faith in man, social work was 
building up an enthusiastic and relatively unqualified faith in him. 
The rifts in imderstanding which resulted have sometimes produced 
the impression in social work that the church is too judgmental and 
authoritarian to be able to help disorganized people. Similarly the 
church has been given the impression that social work is a form of 
idealistic social humanism which does not take sin and man’s sinful 
nature sufficiently into account.^ 

Another, closely related area of difficulty has to do with the 
church’s feeling that most social work is too secularly oriented to be 
conscious of or able to help with the individual’s basic spiritual 
problems, while social work, viewing the matter in a psychological 
ratiier than a theological context, holds a remarkably similar attitude 
toward the church. Is not the church for many people a kind of insti¬ 
tutionalized conscience or superego, ask some social workers, and 
therefore almost disqualified for helping people with some of thdx 
deepest problems? How can they tell their problems to representa¬ 
tives of the church and feel that there is an “accepting attitude?” 
Can the chrurch really communicate acceptance of the person while 
not accepting his behavior? What chance has the church to help the 
individual whose main problem is that he is already too sick and 

i^See Johnson and Yillanme, Social Work Year Book, 1957, p. 423, 
fr<nn which most of this is adapted. 
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disorgailized from the over-burden of his feelings of guOt to be 
able to help himself, or even to accept help without skilled assist¬ 
ance? 

Considerable estrangement is reflected also in evidences of an 
attitude in the church which, as intimated in comments earlier in 
this chapter, reacts negatively to what is considered to be the cold¬ 
ness, aloofness, impersonalism, and professionalism of social work; 
whereas social work sometimes seems to feel that the church is 
too superficially sentimental in its dealings with people in need, too 
carelessly authoritarian to respect their dignity and integrity properly^ 
and too frequently inclined to use its charity as a means of acquiring 
use of people for institutionally defined and narrowly conceived 
“religious’’ ends. 

Further dimensions of the areas of disagreement were succinctly 
spelled out in the following summary of differences identified by 
the 1955 Qeveland Conference on the Churches and Social Wel¬ 
fare: 


A. The difference in importance placed by social welfare on the 
physical requirements of people as contrasted to the greater empha¬ 
sis which the church places upon the spiritual, 

B. The freedom which is accorded social workers (depending in 
part upon their denomination) as to the importance they place upon 
the religious and other cultural factors in any given situation and 
how they deal with them. This is in contrast, perhaps, to religion 
which accepts the obligation to improve the person helped and to* 
persuade him to accept the Christian way of life. 

C. The difference which sometimes exists between the church 
and social welfare in the priority of qualifications required for any 
welfare position. Welfare places competence and skill as the first 
priority in all such employment, whereas the church often places 
“a Christian love for humanity” as the first requirement. 

D. Social work extends help to whoever needs and can accept it. 
It imposes no test of worthiness, repentance, or declaration of 
faith. This attitude is sometimes questioned by the church as though 
sin were condoned and invited. 

E. In its pronouncements on Christian obligations, the church 
sometimes appears to exploit those in need by the appeal for help 
which it makes to its members and sometimes by the form in which 
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this help is extended. Social welfare is not so much concerned with 
the motivations which induce people to help (these may come from 
other sources than Christian) but only that they have this motiva¬ 
tion and that the help extended will not do damage to those to 
whom it is extended. 

F. The inadequacy of religion in the personal lives of many 
social workers causes the church to question whether they can deal 
with the “whole” human personality. Question is also raised as to 
whether this “religious illiteracy” is the result of inadequacies in 
their professional education.^^ 

Nevertheless, despite the reality of these differences and mis¬ 
understandings, and despite considerable validity in the criticisms 
each offers of the other, there are encouraging evidences that the 
church and the profession of social work have never been so far 
apart as an enumeration of the differences seems to indicate, and 
that a better relationship of appreciation and imderstanding is de¬ 
veloping between them. It appears that the matters eliciting most 
criticism are increasingly being recognized on both sides as evi¬ 
dences of unnecessary narrowness. In nearly every case they reflect 
perspectives distorted by misinformation, misinterpretation, over¬ 
simplification, and the like. The more mature and better-informed 
persons in both the church and social work are identifying them as 
distortions and are growing more concerned to keep them in¬ 
terpreted as such. 

As was pointed out in one of the early social welfare textbooks, 
it is possible for religion and social work to realize a “splendid 
fusion,” where religion is interpreted broadly enough to embrace the 
individual’s physical, psychological, and social rehabilitation, along 
with his spiritual regeneration, and where social work is conceived 
of as something more than a narrow technical specialty.^^ The quest 
for this “splendid fusion” seems to be gaining in tempo with such 
current trends as the following, which have been evoking comment 
recently: a tendency of the church to pioneer in social work that 
other agencies are not in position to do for the improvement of the 

13 Bachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. m, p. 192. Used by permission of the 
National Council of Churches. 

14 C. C. North, The Community and Social Welfare (New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931), p. 14. 
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profession; a trend in the church toward demanding that those who 
work in church-related agencies have social work tr ainin g equally 
as ^X)d as, or even better than, that prevailing in the best profes¬ 
sional social work circles; a small but fairly steady movement of 
social work students into theological seminaries and of theolo^cal 
students into schools of social work; and a growing interest of 
social workers in assessing the religious foundations of the tasks in 
which they are engaged.^® 

Tn a very significant article recently published in the journal, 
Social Casework, the adnunistrative head of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee School of Social Work discusses “Religious and Spiritual 
Values in Social Casework Practice” with admirable insight and 
sincerity of concern. The author’s comments revolve around the 
human needs that find expression in religion, the contribution which 
reli^on makes to the inner life of the social worker, the historical 
interrelatedness of religion and social work practice, and the im¬ 
portance of the social worker’s being able to help the client make 
afihrmative use of his (the client’s own) religion. She affirms the 
value of a faith “that God in his mercy and knowledge is working 
through life”; points out how the social worker’s own values play a 
part in his professional practice; reports that the social work profes¬ 
sion is increasin^y recognizing its inability to solve the world’s 
problems alone and is seeking ways of sharing responsibilities with 
other groups; reviews the necessity of the social worker’s having a 
mature understanding of religion so he can be aware of how he uses 
his own religious faith and capable of understanding when a client 
needs the help of a skilled spiritual adviser; and challenges social 
workers to dedicate themselves more earnestly to the task of acquir¬ 
ing the skills necessary to help their clients appropriate the values 
available to them in religious faith and a proper use of the resources 
of religion.^® 

Thus, it is to be hoped, the breaches are slowly being closed be¬ 
tween these two important representatives of resources vital to the 
fulfillment of human need in this increa^gly complex age. It is 

15 Obenhaus, op. cit., p. 129. 

i«Sue W. Spencer, “Religious and Spiritual Values in Social Casework 
Practice,” Social Casework, Dec«iib«-, 1957. R^rinted in The Journal of 
Pastoral Care, Vol. Xm, No. 1, Spring, 1959, pp. 13-23. 
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imperative that these positive trends toward rapprochement and 
understanding be further accelerated with all possible effort 

Certainly there need not be a conflict between the church and the 
profession of social work over which can help people best, when afl 
that both can do is so obviously needed, and when the skills and 
emphases in both are so obviously complementary. Social work can 
help the chnrch communicate the acceptance, understanding, and 
forgiveness which the church believes to be in God’s grace for every 
individual; and the church can help social work maintain and com¬ 
municate a framework of values, faith, and purpose without which 
there can be no successful structuring of man’s ego within the area 
of his autonomy, and no ultimate stabilization of the chan^g and 
demoralizing social order. Social work can and must recognize that 
man is a spiritual being with value needs, and it must strive to give 
a broader and more mature consideration to these aspects of his 
nature. At the same time, the church, which stresses concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the individual, must recognize that spiritual 
development cannot occur in a vacuum but must be solidly based on 
the availability of the physical, social, and psychological necessities 
of life. It must see the careful, skillful meeting of these needs as 
essential to the development of spiritual maturity in tiie individual, 
including his ability to accept God’s grace, to see meaning and 
purpose in his life, and to achieve a responsible level of concern for 
other people. 

Even the problem of sin and guilt need not impose Impossible 
barriers to mutuality of understanding and approach. For better or 
worse, man has conscience and it would be calamitous if his con¬ 
science should be negated or silenced. Where there has been some 
oversimplification and unrealism in religion’s easy assumption that 
guilt of conscience is readily curable by repentance and forgiven^s, 
can it be denied that there is equally unrealistic oversimplification in 
treating such guilt as if it were only a medical or social adjustment 
problem? The problem in the traditional approach of religion has 
not been in its recognizing guilt, but in its restricted tmderstanding 
of causation and responsMity, and in its sometimes harsh judg- 
mentalism toward them. Moreover, this ignorance and judgmental- 
ism have often been linked in religious men with pious hypocrisy, 
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Stemming from failure to understand their own guilt, especially that 
of their involvement in the guilt of others. Social work and the re¬ 
lated scientific disciplines have been entirely justified in condemning 
this, but they must stay on guard against their own equally super¬ 
ficial tendency to ignore the possibilities of causative aspects of 
guilt-producing behavior that are not simply physical, environ¬ 
mental, or socially-interactional. Especially must they stay on guard 
against their apparent inclination to oversimplify the requirements 
of conscience in terms of value-relatedness and consistency. 

At points like this, religion, science, and social work must grow 
in willingness to admit their shortcomings, must try to learn from 
each other, and must co-operate in seeking more effective ways of 
working together. 

Promising progress along these lines has been made in some of 
the steps which the church has already taken—for example, in: (1) 
the formation and support of the Department of Social Welfare in 
the National Council of Churches; (2) the organization, in 1930, 
of the Church Conference of Social Work; (3) the organization, in 
1934, of the Association of Church Social Workers; and (4) the 
combination of these interests in 1953 in an organization known as 
Christian Social Welfare Associates. 

To the extent that they represent inclusive, integrative emphases 
these arrangements can make a valuable contribution to overcoming 
the barriers between the church and the non-church-related seg¬ 
ments of social work; to the extent, however, that they represent a 
spirit of separatism and divisiveness they may be expected to con¬ 
tribute to further alienation and conflict. It is to be hoped that they 
will devote themselves unceasingly to bridging such gulfs as still re¬ 
main between the church and every responsible element of so-called 
secular social work. When it comes to meeting human need out of 
concern for the worth of persons, there should be no room for dis¬ 
tinction between sacred and secular effort. 

The Church and the Social Worker 

The church has a unique opportunity and responsibility in its re¬ 
lationship with social workers. In few, if any, professions other 
than that of social work are so large a proportion of the personnel 
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to be found with motivations and commitments so fiiUy in harmony 
with the vcx:ational ideals which the church has long proclaimed. 
Indeed, there is more than coincidence implied in the observation 
that a disproportionate number of social workers are the children 
of ministers. 

The social worker needs the church’s sympathetic understanding, 
support, and encouragement. He is often underpaid, overloaded 
with work, relatively low in social status, and baffled by the com¬ 
plexity of the problems with which he daily struggles. At the same 
time he usually has a high sense of mission, is conscientiously try¬ 
ing to do a good job, and feels that he is involved in a program that 
is just as concerned for the welfare of people as is the church. When 
he is a member of the church, as he usually is, he is inclined to feel 
that he is engaged in work that is fundamentally religious even 
though it may be in a secular setting; and where he is aloof from 
or has broken with the institutional church he often feels, possibly 
with some justification, that the work he is doing is truer to the 
real spirit of religion than is the church. 

In any case, he needs to know that the church understands hi m, 
that it is fully aware of the importance of the work which he is 
doing, and that it appreciates the sacrifices, skill, and devotion 
which he is giving to his tasks. If concern for what is ultimate in the 
realm of values is an element of faith, as theologian Paul Tillich 
considers it to be, then the church can recognize the social worker 
as a religiously motivated man of faith, regardless of his formal 
religious affixations. Though it may sometimes be felt that he is not 
religiously all that he might be, he should, in complete fairness, be 
given the full credit which is due him, so that he may be strength¬ 
ened for and encouraged to all the spiritual growth of which he is 
capable. 

The church is, of course, increasin^y recognizing and paying 
tribute to the professional social worker through using him in prefer¬ 
ence to untrained volunteers from among its members for the 
st affing of its own social services. In this trend, his skill and integrity 
matter more than his religious affiliation, and it is not imcommon 
for a Catholic or Jewish social worker, or one with no religious 
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connection, to be employed by a Protestant agency. Hie day when 
the church could be happy with the use of “dedicated ignorance” 
in its welfare programs is rapidly drawing to a close, and this in 
itself indicates that the trained social worker is becoming firmly 
established in the church’s esteem. 

A footnote should probably be added, however, to the effect that 
there are still points at which the relationship can be improved. For 
instance, where social workers have struggled long and hard to 
achieve professional standards that would assure them against ex¬ 
ploitation in terms of hours and workloads and permit them to do 
the highest possible caliber of work, the church has been ac¬ 
customed to stress complete personal dedication, unselfishly sacrifi¬ 
cial service, and “going the second ntule” to render at least a 
modicum of service to all the need in sight. As mi^t be expected, 
these emphases occasionally come mto conflict. While some cross- 
fertilization may be helpful to both, the church will do well to con¬ 
cede that the maintenance of high professional standards in social 
work is of greater importance, in the long run, than whatever 
temporary gains can be achieved throu^ encouraging social work¬ 
ers to acRnme. larger responsibilities than they can discharge without 
sacrificing quality and experiencing personal and professional de¬ 
moralization. 

The Church and the Lay Christian in Social Work 

Since most social workers are members of some church, and 
since social work has been so much a part of the core of church 
teaching and tradition from the beginning, the church is under 
heavy obligation to give special attention to its lay members who 
are engaged in social work. The fact that a measure of secularma- 
tion has taken place in social welfare since it outgrew church 
auspices, must not be permitted to obscure this responsibility, or 
to deter the church from the discharge of this manifest duty. 

It may even be remarked that there is something odd about the 
fact that the church has not maintained a more consistent definition 
of the social worker’s vocation as an especially sacred “calling,” to 
be ranked alongside that of the minister, die missionary, and the 
director of religious education. There was surely early and sufiflcient 
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precedent in the office of deacon, as established in the church of the 
jSrst (^ntuiy, for so ranking the profession. 

At any rate, the church cannot afford to become aloof from or 
indifferent to social welfare. Moreover its greatest opportunity for 
maintaining a dynamic welfare relatedness is through its members 
who are in the profession of social work. It is obvious that public 
and non-sectarian private agencies must increasingly be depended 
upon to meet the growing welfare needs of complex society. Equally 
obvious is the fact that if the church is to have a witness in the wel¬ 
fare field it will have to provide this witness m ever increasing 
measure through its lay members who carry responsibility in these 
agencies. 

The important question for the church is how it can identify these 
social worker members and single them out for the special help and 
encouragement which they need. At the same time there is the ques¬ 
tion of how the church can make a larger place in its own program 
of voluntary activities and services for the special talents and skills 
which these members possess. 

Great need exists for the church at the local, denominational, and 
interdenominational levels to find out who the social workers are in 
the ranks of its membership. Having identified them, the church 
should take the steps necessary to begin disciplined conversations 
with them on what their needs are, what kinds of help they most 
desire, and what services they are best prepared to render the 
church. It should also seek to discover how the church’s responsibil¬ 
ities toward these workers and the whole field of social welfare 
should be defined. The more local, continuous, and comprehensive 
such conversations can be, the better. 

Without narrowness of intent or any attempt to exploit the wel¬ 
fare field outside its own bounds for sectarian purposes, the church 
should attempt to communicate to its laymen in all phases of sodal 
wcn-k that it considers them a very special branch of its ministering 
concern for people in need. It should help them to feel tihat 
wherever they go in response to need they are the church, and that 
beyond all tangible forms of assistance they may be able to give 
they are privileged most of all to help mediate the grace of God to 
persons who are erf such infinite worth that God claims them for 
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Efis own childreii. The church should make special effort to aid 
these laymen in every possible way to acquire the religious knowl¬ 
edge, spiritual maturity, inner confidence, and insightful skills which 
will enable them to be the church in this highest sense and to do its 
redemptive work in an efBcient and adequate manner. 

The church should take joy in seeking out occasions for giving 
special public recognition to the social workers both of its fellow¬ 
ship and of the entire community. They deserve honor as the “gate¬ 
keepers” of the community’s welfare, as guardians and protectors 
of the weak, and as obedient servants both of human need and of 
society’s charitable will. The church will bring credit upon itself in 
according them the honor they are due. 

It should not be difficult to find ways of honoring social workers 
in the ordinary process of church functioning. Many of the special 
events in the regular church calendar provide admirable oppor¬ 
tunity for paying public tribute to various categories of these public 
servants who labor devotedly to provide for the community’s wel¬ 
fare. Church group programs and educational activities can be 
greatly enriched through carefully planned use of social workers 
who have ability to communicate their insights and to share some¬ 
thing of the challenges they are experiencing in their work. 

Social workers could make especially valuable contributions on 
many important church boards and committees. As trained special¬ 
ists, they should be as carefully and deliberately selected for these 
assignments as is the banker, for instance, for a place on the fi¬ 
nance committee. In many instances it would be appropriate to 
include among the various fellowship and service organizations of 
the local church or district group of churches an organization of 
social workers, and to provide for regular conversations between 
them and the church leadership. Commissioning and consecration 
services such as those for persons going into missionary work, the 
chaplaincy, religious education, the armed services, and the like, 
would be highly appropriate for individuals entering social work as 
a vocation; and an occasional day of recognition and dedication 
such as that annually accorded teachers in the church school would 
certainly not be out of place. 
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There should be real possibilities, too, in church-sponsored re¬ 
treats or lay institutes designed especially for social workers after 
the pattern the church has used so successfully in other connections. 
Such retreats or institutes could contribute particularly to helping 
raise the level of communication and understanding between church 
leaders and members of the social work profession. They mi^t 
also be a means of helping social workers develop an adequate 
perspective on how to bring the resources of Christian faith more 
effectively to bear upon the moral and ethical dilemmas which they 
are confronting in social welfare practice. 

In its planning for emphases in this direction, however, the 
church should be careful to include all social workers who are a 
part of its constituency, and not merely, or even primarily, those 
who are serving in church-related agencies. In so far as possible, it 
should also seek to include all social workers in the community 
without respect to agency sponsorship or religious afiSliation and 
without proselytizing designs upon them. The purpose should be 
to lower to an absolute minimum all barriers of division that sepa¬ 
rate the church from any part of this great ministering profession or 
the programs of welfare for which it is responsible.^’^ 

The church has some important messages to convey to social 
workers. It also has some important lessons to learn from them. 
Let there be mutual overtures toward that relevance to truth and 
human need that is compatible with the hopes and purposes of the 
Kingdom of God. Let there, especially, be a mutual renewal of the 
important quest for that dynamic quality of unselfish, deeply 
personal involvement in meeting the whole needs of mdividual 
human beings, as well as of society collectively, that was so magnifi¬ 
cently demonstrated in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Good precedents are being set for the local church at this point in the 
fact that many local councils of churches, through their Department of 
Social Welfare, are sponsoring groups that bring together social workers 
and religious leaders of the community for discussion of topics of mutual 
interest. The National Council of Chmches also sponsors many groups and 
conferences that bring together social workers regardless of whether they 
are affiliated with church-related agencies. The Second National Conference 
on the Churches and Social Welfare, to be held in 1961, is an “open,” or 
non-delegated, conference to which all interested social workers are invited. 
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The Church and the Recruitment 
and Training of Social Workers 

One of the most important responsibilities which the church has 
for social welfare is in the recruitment and train in g of properly 
motivated pec^le for the social work profession. This is a role for 
which the church is uniquely equipped, and the need for its services 
along this line is increasingly great. 

It is estimated that more than half of the social work positions in 
the United States are being filled by persons without professional 
social work training, and that there are probably as many as 10,000 
unfilled vacancies. Every indication is that the demand will continue 
to outstrip the supply of trained workers for a long while to come, 
in view of the rapidly growing acceptance of social work’s value. A 
serious crisis impends in the welfare field unless a more adequate 
program of recruitment is developed. 

Since the profession of social work, in the modem sense, is rela¬ 
tively new, and the job requirements and opportunities are not 
well known to tte general public, many young people are making 
their vocational commitments to far less meaningful activities with¬ 
out having been challenged to give this profession the serious con¬ 
sideration which they should. The church should intensify its efforts 
through every available channel to see that all young people are 
informed of the opportunities and needs, and that they are given 
utmost encouragement to consider the social work profession as a 
place of service worthy of their highest Christian commitment. 
Moreover, while the need for trained workers in church-related 
social agencies is especially acute, the church’s vocational challenge 
to youth with respect to social work must carefully be kept on a 
broader base than merely that of recruiting persoimel for the 
church’s own agency services. 

Beyond recruitment itself is the very great need to help those per¬ 
sons recruited to obtain the training they need. At least two years 
of expensive graduate study are involved; and beginning salary 
expectations are usually not much higher than for many better- 
known types of work not requiring graduate school preparation. 
More generous provisions for scholarships and fellowships are 
greatly needed. The church will indicate how important it considers 
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skilled competence in the profession by the attendon it ^ves this 
need in the disposition of its fimds. 

li the religions foundation of social workers’ training is ioi'- 
portant, the church must also find better ways than those it has been 
using to make provision for this phase of serial work training. Ex¬ 
cept for those under Catholic auspices, very few of the fifty-nine 
accredited schools of social work in the United States and Canada 
are affiliated with universities that are even nominally under church 
sponsorship. In fact, those at the University of Denver and Bostem 
University, both Methodist related, were the only ones specifically 
identified as currently functioning under such sponsorship in the 
report prepared for the 1955 National Conference on the Churches 
and Social Welfare.^® 

Though schools of social work are very expensive to operate, it 
may be that more of them should be established in connection with 
church-supported universities. Whether or not this is done, however, 
more attention must be given to the religious needs of students 
enrolled in schools of social work having no direct relationship to 
the church. This may be accomplished, in part, by (1) carefuEy 
planned extracurricular religious activities provided on or near the 
campuses for these students; (2) internships in church-related 
agencies; (3) conversations between church leaders and schools 
of social work faculties on how religion may be fitted properly into 
the curricular structure; (4) promotion of exchanges of students 
between seminaries and schools of social work; (5) contributions 
of good literature to the libraries of these schools, interpreting the 
place of reli^on in social work; and (6) such other means as the 
church, out of deep concern, may be able to devise. 

The Minister and the Social Worker 

An element of estrangement between ministers and social workers 
seems to have existed from the beginning of social work’s becoming 
established as a profession independent of church controL Ministers 
were, of course, the professional guardians of the church’s preroga¬ 
tives in the welfare field, and were inclined to be especially sensitive 
to the displacement trend as welfare expanded beyond the adminis- 

Bachmann (ed.), op, cit., Val. II, p, 41. 
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trative oversight of the church and became more and more secular¬ 
ized. To them fell the responsibility of defending many of the sacred 
traditional emphases, as well as the time-wom practices against 
which reaction was taking place as social work became more scien¬ 
tifically and secularly oriented. 

Ministers were disturbed by what they considered, often with 
much justification, to be superficiality and error in the experimental 
efforts of those who practiced the new profession. They resented the 
disdain and irreverence with which some social workers seemed to 
treat religion and the church, as well as the tendency on the part of 
the fledgling profession to arrogate unto itself a monopoly of author¬ 
ity and wisdom in matters pertaining to welfare practice. They were 
nonplussed by cutting criticisms of their own profession’s long- 
established methods and practices. 

Social workers, on the other hand, were struggling for recogni¬ 
tion as a profession capable of skilled, responsible, scientific study 
and treatment of persons and problems involved in the social wel¬ 
fare. They were under the burden of proving that they were able 
to make effective, disciplined use of the best available scientific 
knowledge concerning social processes and human behavior. To 
them most ministers appeared to be neither very cognizant nor very 
appreciative of the scientific principles which the profession of social 
work was seeking to apply to the treatment of personal and social 
ills. Because of the minister’s position as professional leader of the 
church, in which old-line charity practices had been developed and 
maintained, social workers saw him as a jealous guardian of most 
of the outmoded, unscientific methods and philosophies from which 
they were seeking emancipation. Social workers resented the clergy¬ 
man’s persistence in unscientific definitions and practices, his seem¬ 
ing indifference to many values which were assuming increasing 
significance to them, and his often ill-concealed hostility toward 
what they were doing. 

It must be remembered, of course, that these developments were 
occurring, for the most part, in the first three or four decades of the 
twentieth century, when the long-smouldering conflicts between 
science and traditional religion were coming to a head. Social work 
began achieving the stature of an independent profession following 
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World War I; the Scopes ‘‘monkey trial,” that pitted the old tenets 
of religious fundamentalism against the new, scientific theories of 
evolution, took place at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925; and Reinhold 
Niebuhr began making religious thought intellectually respectable to 
modem, scientifically-minded man in the 1930’s. 

In the intervening years many adjustments in religious thought 
and perspective have occurred. Ministers of today are by no means 
so unacquainted with nor so uns 5 rmpathetic toward science and its 
principles and procedures as they were when social work began to 
seek identity as a profession. Communication between religion and 
the scientific disciplines involved in social work has improved re¬ 
markably. At the same time, social workers appear to have begun 
to move beyond the first flushes of excitement in their new-found 
independence. In doing so, they are achieving a maturity which 
enables them to ask the kinds of insightful questions concerning 
their discipline which lead them back toward a more meaningful 
relationship with religion. The tune is rapidly coming, if it is not 
already here, when the minister and the social worker can and must 
join hands in a co-operative fellowship of mutual understanding 
and appreciation. 

It would be incorrect, however, to imply that there no longer exist 
any elements of tension between ministers and social workers. Both 
professions continue to be plagued and handicapped by a consider¬ 
able amount of hostility toward each other. Both must accept re¬ 
sponsibility for helping to eliminate the causes of the hostility if the 
needed improvement in relations is to take place. 

WMle generalizations are always dangerous, and untrue in part, 
it appears that many social workers are still seeing ministers as: 

1. Having uncertain educational backgrounds. 

2. Being inclined to be carelessly sentimental in dealing with 
needs. 

3. Relying too much on spiritual exhortation rather than on 
scientific skills and insights. 

4. Making legalistic, judgmental, authoritarian approaches to 
people in ways that are dangerous and often damaging. 

5. Disagreeing radically among themselves as to what are the 
basic criteria and essential emphases of religion. 
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6. FaiMiig both, in the matter of making adequate diagnostic 
distinctioiis between the types of persons and problems coming to 
them and in mamtaimng a disciplined recognition of the limitations 
in their individual skills and abilities to help people. 

On the other hand, many ministers, it appears, are still seeing 
social workers as: 

1. Being too strictly humanistic in their point of view. 

2. Having an overly simplified and overly optimistic view of 
human nature. 

3. Failing to take God, sin, salvation, and the spiritual side of 
reality sufficiently into account. 

4. Seeking to substitute social adjustment for the more profound 
re-orientations of life which people need. 

5. Trying to eliminate the symptoms of guilt in persons without 
getting at the guilt itself and the reasons for it. 

6. Ignoring the fact that people have religious needs and that 
many of their problems stem from deprivation in the area of these 
needs. 

Ministers will do well to understand that most social workers are 
not antagonistic to religion. Some social workers are inclined, how¬ 
ever, to feel uncertain as to what can be expected of the average 
minister in the way of standardized procedure in dealing with 
persons and their problems. Their impression is that the minister’s 
tendency most often is to be moralistic and authoritarian in his ap¬ 
proaches to people with problems, and that he relies too much on 
verbal admonitions rather than on skills and insights. All the train¬ 
ing of social workers, on the other hand, has conditioned them 
against these approaches and techniques. In particular, social work¬ 
ers have been taught not to be judgmental in dealing with people, 
but to be accepting and as objectively helpful as possible. Their 
conviction is that, out of respect for the integrity of the individual 
with whom they are working, they should never seek to impose their 
will upon him, and that they should, therefore, carefully refrain 
from using any kind of manipulative or authcritaiian techniques. 
Because so much of what the average minister does suggests that 
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he does not o|^rate consistently within tMs framework of concern^ 
social workers find it difficult to relate to him sympathetically. 

When ministers seriously seek to understand why social workers 
seem hesitant or hostile in their relations with them^ they wil dis¬ 
cover that the roots of the difficulty tend to run in the following 
general directions: 

L A feeling of difference as to interpretation and methods. 

While it is recognized that the goal of both professions is that of 
helping persons to greater adequacy and fullness of living, social 
workers often feel that the minister is trying to get the individual to 
rely on supernatural forces outside himself, whereas they are trying 
to get him to understand and accept himself and to build on the 
foundation of his own (God-given?) strength and resources. In 
other words, social workers expect the miracle of regeneration to 
arise from within the individual as he learns to make better—^that 
is, more insightful and creative—^responses to himself and to the 
total revelations of reality outside himself. As social workers fre¬ 
quently see it, the minister seems to be working toward a more 
supernatural regeneration, which does not always occur as desired, 
and when it does not, may leave the individual in a worse plight 
rather than a better one. 

2. A feeling of difference concerning the approach to guilt. 

Social workers are keenly aware of the fact that many persons, 
some of them overly conscientious religious adherents, become 
disorganized because of extreme guilt feelings. Recognizing that 
these persons come for help because they are already overburdened 
with guilt, social workers try to stay professionally on guard against 
doing anything to add to their guilt load. Their responsibility as 
social workers, it is felt, is neither to condone nor to judge, but to 
help the guilt-laden person to see and understand all that is in¬ 
volved m his guilt and to learn how to handle it in the most positive 
and constructive fashion possible. Helping him to find the strength 
to handle his problem is the objective, rather than leading him 
toward a specific resolution which the worker prescribes. The 
minister, as social workers tend to see him, does not appear to 
understand the mechanism of guilt in human personality, often over- 
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simplifies it, and frequently treats it in ways that merely add to the 
individoal’s already dangerously great burden of it. 

3. A feeling of difference with respect to recognition of the 
necessity of maintaining safeguards and precautions for the protec¬ 
tion of the client’s integrity and worth. 

Social workers conscientiously strive to restrict themselves to the 
problems the client brings to them and cautiously seek to refrain 
from intrusion into other areas of his experience unless invited to do 
so. In other words, they are as hesitant to go probing as they are to 
offer their own solutions to his problems. Because they do not wish 
to encourage dependency, their purpose is to come to his aid only 
when he invites their assistance, and to help him gain the strength 
to work thr nngh his difficulties to his own resolutions of them. 
Furthermore, they are especially fearful of the hasty application of 
limited psychological insights by persons inadequately trained in 
their use, and for this reason, insist on making referrals wherever 
possible to specialists with the competencies required for the treat¬ 
ment of each particular problem or disorder. Though they recog¬ 
nize that the minister means well, many social workers suspect that 
he is not usually so careful in these respects as they insist that mem¬ 
bers of their own profession must be. 

4. A feeling of difference with regard to the degree of certainty 
concerning the criteria of religious judgment. 

To many social workers these criteria seem very vague, variable, 
and sectarian. Since their professional responsibility is to minister 
to all persons on the basis of need, regardless of religious back¬ 
grounds, they tend to disqualify themselves for dealing with prob¬ 
lems specifically in the area of religion. Though some of this dis¬ 
qualification may stem from their own confusion and uncertainty 
concerning religious values, a major part of it derives from a dis¬ 
ciplined respect for the client’s right to self-determination in matters 
of religious belief and affiliation. In their view the minister appears 
much more rigid and restricted in his religious attitudes, and much 
more impelled to seek to impose his particular religious perspec¬ 
tive and value judgments upon the client. 

It is a mistake, of course, to assume that all social workers hold 
such attitudes as those enumerated above, or that these are the only 
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directions in which estrangement difficulties can develop. Moreover, 
upon encountering the attitudes, many mini sters will probably feel 
justified in disagreeing with them or in denying that they have any 
foimdation in fact. The more important matter is, however, that 
ministers be able to recognize the validity of the value concerns 
to which the social workers’ criticisms pay homage, even though 
those criticisms are xmdeserved on the ministers’ part. It is on the 
validity of these value concerns that increasingly better inter-pro¬ 
fessional relations can be structured. 

Meanwhile, ministers must bring themselves to admit that some 
of the criticisms are merited. They can undoubtedly improve in 
their usefulness to God and humanity through giving serious con¬ 
sideration to correcting the faults which their colleagues in social 
work are helping them to identify. 

A minister should realize, too, that he does not have to break the 
pastoral relationship with an individual when he refers him to a 
therapist or social worker for specialized help. In fact, if he has 
established good relations with the specialist to whom he makes 
referral he will usually find his pastoral relation enhanced rather 
than hindered throng the referral. A far surer way of bankrupting 
his pastoral relationship with the individual is to neglect proper 
referral and do a sloppy job trying to meet the person’s needs within 
the restrictions of the average pastor’s inadequate time and training. 

In a recent lecture to ministerial students, Mr. Isadore Seamans, 
Executive of the Health and Welfare Council of the National 
Capitol Area, Washington, D.C,, made the following practical sug¬ 
gestions which all ministers would do weE to act upon: 

1. Pay a call on the Welfare Council where you live. 

2. Ask the Council for an enumeration of local problems. 

3. Volunteer for membership on one of the Council’s committees. 

4. Visit some of the key agencies in the community; identify 
with them; get on the board of one of them, if possible. 

5. Know your church-related welfare agencies, and get them to 
take a look at themselves to see if they are providing the services 
needed, in the best possible ways. 

He might have added that the minister should know the social 
workers in his congregation, visit them where they work, and confer 
with them on matters relating to their special skills and interests. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

Tile pnipose of this chapter has been to review the current status 
of the relationship of the church to social work and the social 
worker. The fcx:us has been on exploring the common grounds of 
agreementj assessing the extent of breaches in understanding, and 
suggesting ways of repairing the breaches. Special attention has 
hem given to the responsibilities of the church and of its ministers 
with respect to improving the relationships which exist. 

The burden of the chapter has been to express the conviction 
that the church and social work, as well as the minister and the 
social worker, have too much in common, and are too greatly 
needed in co-operative approaches to the vital tasks of helping 
people in titds complex and turbulent age, to let anything come 
between them, or to permit themselves to harbor any estrangements 
which prevent them from functioning in the closest possible team¬ 
work relationships. 

It is evident that both the church and professional social work 
axe having difficulty in keeping their values “on straight” in the 
fostering of charitable impulses and the administration of social 
welfare in the vast impersonalism of modem, highly organized, 
mass society. They can both continue to learn from each other, if 
they will, and they must realize that they are mutually involved in a 
task of such gigantic proportions as to demand more of them than 
their current deficiencies would allow them to produce even if they 
were functioning in the most ideal patterns of co-operation, to say 
nothing of how far short they will continue to fall to whatever 
degree they indulge in separatism. 

Obviously, in terms of modem insights and value convictions, 
highly specialized skills are more needed today than ever to meet 
the complex needs of persons in this increasingly complex society. 
At the same time, it is equally evident that a dynamic expression 
of love in terms of deep personal involvement in the meeting of 
needs of distressed persons becomes ever more difficult to maintain. 
Both the church and social work must stay alert to these conditions, 
and must strive to meet the challenge of them in every way possible. 
Both must labor to meet the whole needs of man in as skillful and 
adequate a maimer as possible. 
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WMle supporting the high standards sought in profesaonal 
social work, and trying to help social workers maintain a religious 
quality of personal interest in their cBents, the church must seek 
fresh, new ways of encouragmg untrained individuals to become 
personally involved in doing the kinds of things which they are 
qualified to do as Christians concerned for persons in distress. The 
purpose should be to supplement, not to interfere wife or substitute 
for, the labors of the social worker. Social work wfll do well to 
assist the church in such effort 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Should the church claim credit for the development of fee 
modem professional discipline of social work, or did fee discipline 
develop as a reaction against the church’s carelessness and mistakes 
in the practice of social work? 

2. When does social work qualify as a Christian profession? 

3. What common groxmd, if any, is occupied by Christian the¬ 
ology and the philosophy of modem professional social work? 

4. How could the minister and the social worker co-operate to 
help a person suffering from emotional illness, or from difficulties 
in social adjustment? 

5. What have been the church’s greatest shortcomings in its 
relationship to the practice of social work? 

6. What steps should the church take to improve its relation¬ 
ship with professional social work—especially wife that part of 
the profession which is not embraced in church-sponsored agencies? 

Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Interview two or three pastors on the subject of what their ex¬ 
periences have been in making referrals of parishioners to social 
agencies. Have the pastors been pleased or displeased wife the 
results? What attitudes are expressed toward the agencies and the 
social workers who function in them? 

Following these interviews, talk to a comparable number of 
social workers about their experiences in trying to work with 
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ministers and churches in efforts to meet the needs of clients. Have 
the results been gratifying or unpleasant? What attitudes are ex¬ 
pressed toward ministers, churches, or religion? 

Group 

Sponsor a luncheon for local ministers and social workers. Involve 
leaders of both groups in the plamiing of the program. Make the 
objective one of helping members of the professions get better 
acquainted with each other in order that they may better com¬ 
municate with each other across professional lines about mutual 
problems and concerns. 

Make a survey of the community to (1) find out how many local 
pastors are serving on boards or committees of important social 
agencies and communify welfare programs; (2) ascertain how 
many local churches have effective social service or Christian social 
relations committees; and (3) discover what use local churches 
are making of the social workers who belong to their congregations. 



V: The Local Church and Social 
Agencies in the Community 


A certain professor is said to have made a habit of declar¬ 
ing, ‘‘If it isn’t local, it isn’t real.”^ Snch a statement is particularly 
appropriate in discussions of the church, for it is at the level of the 
local church that all the meaning of the church universal comes 
into concrete expression. 

Special responsibility rests upon the local church, therefore, to 
give expression to social welfare concern in a careful and con¬ 
sistently Christian way. Under the peculiar conditions of modem 
community life this responsibility entails special obligations with 
respect to the manner in which the church relates itself to the 
social agencies which carry the major administrative burden for 
community welfare. In the quality of the relationships which its 
interaction with these agencies helps to build in community life is 
one of the local church’s most forceful prophetic articulations of 
hope for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

Dangerously misleading implications are embraced in the state¬ 
ment often made to the effect that “The church is in the com¬ 
munity, yet not of it.” Though the intention in this statement is to 
suggest that the church must maintain a tension with the community 
which leads toward ever more ideal conditions in community life, 
it often results in detachment and social irresponsibility. A dynamic 

1 Albert T. Rasmussen, Christian Social Ethics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 202. 
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interrelatedness exists always between the local church and its 
community—an interrelatedness which no amount of disclaiming 
can negate. The church is both in the community and a part of the 
community. Not only is it the community’s conscience, as it is often 
declared to be; it is also one of the community’s working organiza¬ 
tions. What it is and how it behaves as a working organization 
affects every other agency in its social environment and makes a 
serious impact on the functional structure of all community re¬ 
lationships. What it fails to say or do may often be more iniuential 
than what it actually says or does. 

Though the church must not have a narrow conception of com¬ 
munity which shuts out the broader reaches of the world or a com¬ 
prehensive awareness of needs in the whole family of humanity, it 
must not fail to recognize that all community service begins in 
the local setting. What it hopes to do for the world at large it must 
carefully devote itself to accomplishing at home. In the manner in 
which it gives itself to the needs close at hand, it expresses its truest 
sentiments concerning need an 3 where. 

Moreover, the mere preaching of ideals or the offering of con- 
science-pricking criticisms will never be enough. The church that 
serves effectively in its community must join the team of groups, 
agencies, and individuals who strive for improvement in the com¬ 
munity’s welfare. Such a church must commit itself to the kind of 
practical and co-operative ‘‘blood, sweat, and tears” working in¬ 
volvement through which alone social redemption can be expected 
to occur in community life. 

A minister who is especially sensitive to these imperatives for 
the local church, because he comes out of a background in social 
work education, in community organization, and in the office of 
president of a council of social agencies, comments that his e:q)eri- 
ence has given him the following very vivid impressions: 

L That it is remarkable how many agencies in every community 
are concerned for so many of the values which figure in the 
church’s concern. 

2. That the needs in every community are so great that all the 
agencies struggling with them are up against almost overwhelming 
odds. 
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3. Tliat it is nothing short of marvelous what a dynamically con¬ 
cerned and co-operative pastor and congregation can mean to the 
organization and functioning of the community agencies striving 
for the common welfare. 

4. That there is too often a tragic lack of adequate communica¬ 
tion and understanding between the church and community social 
agencies. 

Because the church is interested in the whole man, it must wcark 
constructively with all the agencies and institutions which affect 
his welfare. Especially must it recognize, appreciate, and develqp 
good communication and working relationships with those agencies 
which share any measure of its concern for the worth and welfare 
of persons. As the National Conference on Policy and Strategy in 
Social Welfare pointed out, the church can carry out its relation¬ 
ships to the community’s institutions and agencies through: (1) co¬ 
ordination of its services with their services; (2) mutual sharing in 
the use of personnel, skills, and facilities; (3) joining with them in 
planning, research, and fund raising; and (4) co-operating with 
them in striving for good interpretation and communication.^ 

To do less than this would hardly be worthy of the church. Be¬ 
havior short of such an ideal would not seem to be in keeping with 
the mind and spirit of Christ, whose living body the church seeks 
to be in the community. How the church can equip itself for the 
task and best proceed in discharging its responsibilities in the 
matter will be the focus of attention for the remainder of this 
chapter. 


Understanding itself and Its Opportunities 

Involved in its spiritual preparation for its tasks is the church’s 
obligation to seek an understanding of itself as an orgamzation 
functioning in the structure of community life. Each local church 
should evaluate the role it is playing, and try to ascertain whether 
this is the role that it really wants to take or that it should be tak¬ 
ing. The ancient admonition to “know thyself’ is probably as ap¬ 
propriate for a church as it is for a person. 

Self-understanding may be promoted through conscientious ef- 


2 Policy and Strategy {op. cit.), p. 14. 
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forts to be objective in self-evaluation with respect to the com¬ 
mon tendencies and temptations to which churches are sometimes 
prone to yield. Some of the more obvious and serious of these 
tendencies and temptations which have special relevance to the 
present discussion may be described as follows: 

1. The tendency of the church to identify not with the commu¬ 
nity as a whole but only with selective elements in it. 

Where this occurs, of course, the church, however unwittm^y, 
helps to deepen the cleavages and sharpen the conflicts that pre¬ 
vent community integration. The church that seeks the wholeness 
of the community must identify itself in every way possible with 
the whole community. To include only certain social classes, cer¬ 
tain occupational groups, certain neighborhoods, or certain races in 
the center of its concern is to be less than the church needs to be 
if it is to have a truly healing ministry amidst the conflicts and in¬ 
justices engendered in community life. It is, furthermore, to invite 
justified criticism from those agencies which labor for the unity 
and welfare of the whole community and of all the persons in it. 

2. The tendency toward “self-centered parochialism.” 

The church that fails to see and serve needs beyond the narrow 
confines of its own restricted neighborhood or select constituency 
is both dangerously myopic and tragically callous and egocentric. 
Yet there is a constant temptation to the church to become so en¬ 
grossed in its own self-generated, self-centered, and self-enhancing 
activities within a radically circumscribed context that it loses the 
sense of challenge to be self-emptying in its consecration to the 
tasks of carrying the gospel to “all the world.” The parochially 
self-centered church represents, then, a community blind spot, an 
island of isolation, a vote for anarchy and weakness. It reveals a 
thick-skinned insensitivity to the broader aspects of welfare needs 
on the level of the total community, and implies a basic attitude 
bordering on social irresponsibility. 

3. The temptation of the church, on the other hand, to focus its 
social concerns as far away from its local setting as possible. 

It is easy for the church to become so involved in the local status 
quo, and to develop so many vested interests to protect there, that 
it feels it cannot afford to take an aggressive part in local struggles 
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for justice or for more equitable welfare provisions. Direct involve¬ 
ment would be too troublesome and too costly. As a substitute, and 
sometimes to divert attention from its own home-base short¬ 
comings, it may yield to the twin temptations to fight social in¬ 
justice that is vague and generalized, or that is located in some 
remote place where other people will have to carry the burden of 
direct involvement. 

4. The tendency of the church to gravitate toward middle-class 
smugness. 

Because America is dominated by a middle-class psychology, the 
church tends to yield unconsciously to pressures toward middle- 
class norms. In consequence, it is always in danger of drifting so 
far away from the less privileged status groups that it experiences 
difficulty in understanding their predicament. Almost a third of the 
nation’s people are said to be in substandard income brackets that 
hardly qualify them for middle-class identification; and working- 
class people, as represented by then: relative proportions in church 
membership, appear to be losing interest in the churches. Further¬ 
more, studies have shown that church positions of leadership and 
authority are almost invariably dominated by middle-class and 
upper-class persons—^all of which stron^y suggests that unless the 
church stays on guard against the tendency, it may find itself 
smugly voicing middle-class sentiments and unable to sympathize 
with needed welfare programs designed for persons who fall into 
less privileged categories. 

5. The temptation of the church to insist on playing a “prima 
donna” role. 

Like many other agencies in society, the church is sometimes 
tempted to insist, after the fashion of a spoiled “piima doima,” on 
playing the spotlight role that receives most of the credit for co¬ 
operative community efforts in which it participates. If it cannot 
dictate the pattern of activity or be in the primary leadership role, 
it may be inclined to sulk, critidze, or withdraw its support. In 
order to enjoy a sense of unchallenged stardom it may attempt to 
operate its own independent welfare programs quite apart from 
serious consideration of what the total community needs are, or 
of what are the purposes, programs, and policies of other agencies. 
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In SO doing it may easily enter into ill-advised efforts that are super¬ 
ficial, inadequately planned, beyond its limited resources, or even 
damaging. When these fail, instead of acknowledging its short¬ 
comings with respect to co-operation and careful planning, the 
church may console itself by nurturing a martyr complex, which 
assume that its efforts were noble ones that would not have failed 
except for the lack of understanding and support from an indiffer¬ 
ent laity or from other persons and agencies in the community. 

6. The tendency of the church to neglect defining itself and its 
work very carefully. 

Because Protestant churches emphasize voluntarism as the basis 
of membership, they tend to think of themselves as collections of 
people assembled through mutual interests and preferences, rather 
than as agencies of strength charged with social and divine re¬ 
sponsibilities for a specific ministry within a specific area. Conse¬ 
quently, the local church seldom has very well-defined parish 
boundary lines or a very clear conception of what its total responsi¬ 
bilities are to all the people in its neighborhood. Its ministry be¬ 
comes selective, beamed to the insiders who have been attracted 
into the fold, and fails to take the community as a whole into 
serious consideration. It is a ministry considered to embrace objec¬ 
tives relating to the spiritual, physical, and social welfare of per¬ 
sons; but these objectives may only be hinted at in the vaguest 
possible ways, and never spelled out concretely, in the routine 
operation of a traditional church program. With vague definitions 
of its parish, a vague focus on its community, and a vaguely struc¬ 
tured program the local church is inviting ineptitude and irrele¬ 
vance. 

Though many other tendencies and temptations to which the 
church is subject could be identified, these will sufltice for purposes 
of illustration. The church that is faithful in its stewardship will 
carefuUy seek an understanding of itself in such matters, and wiU 
sincerely strive to correct whatever faults it may detect in its be¬ 
havior. Moreover, it will be constantly laboring for a clearer con¬ 
ception of its total opportunities and obligations in community life. 
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Acceding Its Respamihllifies 

It is not enongh, however, for the church to know itself and its 
opportunities; it must be wholeheartedly willing to accept its re¬ 
sponsibilities. WMle these responsibilities are numerous, extensive, 
and pointed in many directions, several important ones have a 
special bearing on the church’s relationship to weEare conditions 
and social agencies in the community. To some of these attention 
win now be briefly given. 

The RespomibiUty to Be Concerned 

The whole gospel for whole persons embraces the whole of com¬ 
munity life. In its concern for the whole man the church finds it 
imperative to be concerned for all those agencies and influences that 
contribute to his wholeness. 

Because the church’s concern for persons leads it into concern 
for their phirsical, psychological, and social, as weU as their 
spiritual, welfare, it must lead it, too, to a sensitive appreciation of 
the importance of all the social agencies which exercise a steward¬ 
ship of skills and resources for ministering to any of the facets d 
human need. The church cannot be true to itself and be indifferent 
to any agency that appreciates the worth of persons and ministers 
to their needs; neither can it be indifferent when needs are going 
unmet because of conditions that prevent the appropriate agencies 
from making adequate provision for them. 

The Responsibility to Be Informed 

Every local church has a responsibility to keep itself informed 
not only about welfare needs in the community but also about the 
agencies and service available for meeting th^e ne^. Informa¬ 
tion on such matters should be carefulty, systematically, objectively, 
and continuously gathered. Without it the church cannot intelli¬ 
gently plan its program or carry out its ministry. 

Because there are unique conditions, of which the churdh should 
be aware in every community, and because the problems and needs 
of any community are constantly changing, no church can ever be 
free of the imperative to be a community-focu^d, fact-finding, and 
fact-using church. Tragedy befalls both diurch and community 
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where sentimentality, himches, and guesswork are substituted for 
reliable knowledge. 

In seeking information the church should, of course, look care¬ 
fully at its immediate neighborhood, but it should not stop with 
neighborhood or parish boundaries. 

State-wide problems, needs, and services are also essential con¬ 
siderations, regardless of the church’s size or location; and beyond 
the state, in turn, are the region, the nation, and the world. The 
church with a truly Christian compassion for humanity in its heart 
will not set narrow limits on its quest for knowledge of need 
wherever need exists; nor will it be content to be ignorant of or 
unidentified with the organized forces of humanitarianism which 
struggle anywhere to meet need. 

It is with the church’s relationship to needs and agencies in the 
local community, however, that the present discussion is principally 
concerned. The church must begin where it is, and is not likely to 
be more enduringly effective anywhere than it is at home. 

A careful survey of the needs of all the people in the community 
is essential. It is seldom necessary, however, for the individual 
church to undertake to gather aU the needed data firsthand. Many 
important items have already been covered by studies conducted 
under auspices of various branches of government, chambers of 
commerce, business corporations, public utilities, the public schools, 
councOs of churches, councils of social agencies, and the like. 
Information on these items is usuaEy available for the asking. Even 
when a firsthand study seems necessary it is better, wherever possi¬ 
ble, to do it in co-operation with other churches. 

In any case, the church needs to know how the various segments 
of the community’s population compare with one another, and how 
the community as a whole compares with other co m munities, the 
state, and the nation with respect to such important matters as: (1) 
employment opportunities, income, and working conditions; (2) 
housing, sanitation, and general living conditions; (3) family Kfe, 
marriage, divorce, juvenile delinquency, and child welfare; (4) 
health and medical care; (5) educational opportunities and achieve¬ 
ment; (6) recreational advantages; (7) age, sex, racial, and ethnic 
composition; (8) segregation, discrimination, and other evidences 
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of injustice; (9) vice, crime, and law enforcement; (10) accessibil¬ 
ity to all needed private and public facilities; (11) adequacy of 
welfare provisions; and (12) availability of adequately staffed and 
supported sexual agencies. 

In addition to such a general knowledge of community condi¬ 
tions, it is especially important that the church know the programs, 
policies, and key personnel of the major scx^ial agencies serving in 
the community. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the church should be acquainted 
with the local council of scx:ial agencies, and should learn much 
through it concerning the network of available services and the 
extent of unmet need for which provisions are still to be made. 
Where the council operates one, the church should be f amili ar with 
and make full use of the social service exchange. 

Back of most of the private agencies in the co mmunit y will 
usually be found the Community Chest or United Givers’ Fund, 
which raises a major portion of the money to support them. The 
church should know the Chest or Fund—^how it is organized, how it 
is administered, what its policies are, why it includes support of 
some agencies and not of others, how it decides which agencies 
receive what proportions of the funds raised, how well it is succeed¬ 
ing in its fund-raising goals, and the like. 

In nearly every community, too, there will be found sectarian 
services supported by local churches or by denominations. The 
church should be thoroughly conversant with these, especially with 
those to which it gives any measure of its own support. 

In addition to contacts made regularly by the pastor and key 
church leaders, visits and study tours to the important institutions 
and agencies should be a consistently maintained part of the pro¬ 
gram of activities for the entire church constituency. Furthermore, 
staff members of the important agencies should be included in the 
programs of aU church groups as frequently as possible, and church 
volunteers should be encouraged to help the agencies in whatever 
ways their services may be needed. 

An up-to-date list should be on file in every church office of all 
important local social agencies, together with addresses, telephone 
numbers, and names of key personnel. Supplementing this should 
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be a file of current materials being regularly received from the 
agencies. The church should, of course, request to be put on agency 
mailing lists. 

In every way possible, the church should seek representation on 
cxHincils, commissions, boards, study groups, and in organized 
movements ahned at assessing community needs and developing 
more adequate services. 

It is inexcusable for a church to be functioning in a community 
and not be able to speak with maximum assurance and accuracy on 
conditions pertaining to the community’s welfare. Surely no other 
organi 2 iation in community life has a greater responsibility to know 
and be concerned about such vital facts. It should be in the church 
that pec^le are stimulated to ask the most serious questions, m- 
couraged to co-operate in seeking the most adequate perspectives, 
and strengthened in the possession of the most reliable data con¬ 
cerning community needs and services. To know what is happening 
to families, children, youth, the sfck, the crippled, the homeless, 
the hungry, the imprisoned, the ignorant, the oppressed, and the 
poverty stricken should be placed on a parity with study of the 
Bible. To know the agency personnel and community leaders who 
carry the burden of local social work should be made to seem of 
no less importance than knowing about the ancient prophets and 
kings. To know the adequacy of public welfare grants, coinmimty 
chest subscriptions, and social agency resources should be under¬ 
scored with emphasis equally as great as that placed on imderstand- 
ing the church budget. 

The Responsibility to Be Properly Organized and Oriented 

Obviously the church cannot maintain the continuous fact- 
gathering process suggested in the preceding paragraphs without 
making specific organizational arrangements to assure that it will 
be done. Beyond the mere gathering of facts, too, is the larger task 
of helping the congregation make the fullest and best use of ac¬ 
cumulated data in redemptive community action. In this broad area 
of responsibility lie requirements not only for the most careful 
organization but also for the greatest skill and dedication of which 
the church leadership is capable. 
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The minister has dejSnite obli^tions to know key serial workers 
and agencies, to participate in community organizational efforts, 
and to keep himself reasonably well informed concerning com¬ 
munity needs and problems. Still, the minister should never be ex- 
p^ted to substitute for the congregation’s need to have an organized 
unit of its own lay members charged with responsibility to go into 
these matters in depth and detail, and to foDow them through vntk 
consistency and persistence. Much more should be done than the 
minister’s crowded schedule and necessarily divided interests can 
ever permit. 

In every congregation there should be some tjrpe of committee or 
com mi ssion^ established for the specific purpose of keeping the 
congregation informed concerning community needs and problems, 
and of giving careful leadership in expressing Christian ethical 
concern throu^ constructive action. Such an organizational vmt 
should work in the closest possible relationship with every other 
unit in the total organizational structure of the church. It should 
be the pastor’s ‘'right hand,” in a sense, and the official board’s 
chief counsel. At the same time, it may serve as a major source of 
assistance and guidance in the programs of missions, evangelism, 
Christian education, and social service. 

Though such a committee or commission may well give atten¬ 
tion to needs that stretch far beyond the confines of the local com¬ 
munity, it should always maintain a major and dynamic community 
focus. 

In large churches situated in complex communities the com¬ 
mittee or commission should have several subcommittees^ to help 

5 It may have any one of many titles; the name is of little con^neiK^ 
as long as the function is clear. In some churches it is called the “Christian 
Citizenship Committee,” in others, the “Social Action Committee,” or “Ihe 
Commission on Christian Social Concerns.” 

** Significant possibilities: (1) Committee on Ministry to Conrts and In¬ 
stitutions, (2) Social Work Committee, (3) Research and Survey Com¬ 
mittee, (4) Family life Committee, (5) Committee on Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency and the Welfare of Children and Youth, (6) Committee on Crime 
and I^w Enforcament, (7) Committee on Housing and Urban Renewal, 
(S) Committee <m Problems of the Aged, (9) Committee on Legislation, 
(10) Committee on Alcohol Problems, (11) Committee on Employment 
and Economic life, (12) Community Organization Committee. 
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it keep in close contact with developments in specialized areas of 
need, and maintain the proper educational and actional emphases 
with reference to each. In the church of average size a single unit 
may suffice. Even the smallest rural church, however, should have 
at least one lay person especially designated for this type of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Effective organization along these lines, and the development of 
leadership for the exercising of such practical Christian influence 
has been labeled ‘‘a matter of spiritual life or death for a church.”^ 

In the final analysis, however, it is the general attitude of the 
church upon which the success of all organizational arrangements 
rests. 

The pattern and effectiveness of the organization for community 
relevance, for example, wiU always depend upon the manner in 
which the minister and congregation interpret the social imperatives 
of the Christian Gospel. If these imperatives are understood to be 
an integral part of the total Gospel, and if the church maintains 
enough alertness to its responsibilities to justify its identification as 
a church, interest in the social agencies and welfare conditions will 
be easily sustained. 

The church must see itself not as set over against society and the 
ways of life in culture but as a working unit in society and culture, 
striving for the transformation of social relationships in terms of the 
highest revelations which have been delivered through every 
channel of God’s grace. As it does so, the church will find its way 
beyond the negativism that condemns everything secular. It will 
develop a positive appreciation of the fact that social work, whether 
or not under church auspices, is an important ally in the struggle 
to conserve and enhance values of paramount significance. 

The Responsibility to Plan Its Welfare Activities Carefully 
and to Do a Good Job of Them 

The church still has many welfare responsibilities and is usually 
involved in welfare activities of some kind. It must manifest the 
greatest care, however, in the manner in which it conducts itself 
with reference to them. In no other way can it earn the respect of 


® Rasmussen, op, cit, p. 180. 
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professional social workers or be influential in relationsMps with 
the community’s social agencies. 

Only in demonstrating that it is as sensitive to values and as per¬ 
ceptively anxious as the best of social agencies to protect values 
can the church bring credit upon itself and validate its claims to 
speak with authority. Exploitation of the needs and sufferings of the 
unfortunate to promote institutional objectives, to enable the 
smugly privileged to indulge in subtle self-congratulation, or to 
purchase sporadic relief from the guilt feelings bom of persistent 
neglect, is as unbecoming as it is unethical and un-Christian. To 
distribute charity so carelessly as not to distinguish between genu¬ 
ine and pretended need, between symptoms of merely physical 
deprivation and those that speak of problems that lie deeper in the 
mind and spirit, or between the methods that enhance and those 
that destroy the personal integrity of the recipient, is to raise justi¬ 
fied doubts as to maturity and responsibility. To classify all non¬ 
material problems in a generalized ‘‘religious” category and apply 
a standardized “religious” therapy to them all alike is to suggest, 
not great religious faith but something quite the opposite—naivete, 
perhaps, or la 2 iness, or stubborn indifference to the helpfully differ¬ 
entiating truths and skills revealed in science. 

The church with a reputation for rummage sales, soft-touch 
handouts, morbidly sentimental holiday distribution of food baskets, 
and charity as bait on sectarian hooks, will be able to command 
no more respect in social work circles than it deserves. 

The church’s help in welfare work is greatly needed and will 
always be appreciated when it is rendered in a superior manner. 
Where the church is not prepared to conduct formal welfare activ¬ 
ities on the highest level of meaning and value, however, it will 
usually be better for it to place such responsibilities in the hands of 
persons and agencies more adequately equipped. Even where such 
persons and agencies are not already present, it may be better for 
the church to invest its energies in helping the community to 
secure them than for it to thrust itself hastily into the gaps of unmet 
need in an ill-prepared maimer which may handicap the community 
in making the more adequate provisions that the conditions will 
ultimately demand. 
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Meanwhile, where a sense of higher obligation imposes accept¬ 
ance of such wise precautions the church wUl discover that its 
spiritual imperatives remain unimpaired. It will continue to find 
endl^s <^portunities for the informal activities of inspiration, help¬ 
fulness, encouragement, motivation, and love, which are the heart 
of welfare concern and without which there would be no adequate 
foundation for any welfare program.® The maintenance of good re¬ 
lationships with the community agencies carrying the main burden 
of social work—^relationships that foster free communication, 
mutual understanding and resp^t, and full co-operation—^the 
spiritually sensitive church will recognize to be of far greater con- 
^uence to the community’s ultimate welfare than anything to be 
hcped for from independent or competitive activities sloppily 
conducted under its own limited auspices. 

The Responsibility to Co-operate 

Since the church cannot stand alone and care for all the com¬ 
munity’s needs, it should praise God for the resources and strength 
possible through unity even in the midst of division and diversity. 
Furthermore, the church should accept with enthusiasm its oppor¬ 
tunity and responsibility to help lead the community in a co-opera¬ 
tive quest for the good life which is increasingly possible under 
the providence of God. At this point, possibly more than any other, 
tiie church is uniquely equipped to provide community leadership. 
It is commissioned to maintain an open fellowship, to be con¬ 
cerned in love for the welfare of all, and to function in a responsi¬ 
ble relationship both to God and man. In addition, the church 

®One large urban church has been exploring the frontiers of these less 
formal service opportunities with a plan which seeks to assign a church 
member who has been through a trying experience, such as a bout with 
cancer or business failure or bereavement, to function as “buddy” to 
another person who is involved in a similar experience. Other churches are 
experimenting with a variety of schemes, such as the Big Brother plan, for 
using volunteer workers under skilled supervision in providing friendly 
assistance to boys exposed to high delinquency risk. While these are far 
from utopian, they suggest that the church will always be able, without 
bringing itself into disrepute, to find valuable ways of ccmtinuing dir^t 
expression of its welfare concerns, even where it may not be in a position 
to offer formal welfare services in keeping with the highest professional 
standards. 
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clearly symbolizes the noblest impulses and highest aspirations of 
ail persons in the community, and is blessed with a rich historical 
endowment of general respect and affection. In it, as nowhere else 
in society beyond the family, is co-operation based on love and 
mutual regard specifically identified as a primary bond of institu¬ 
tional life. 

The church can, if it will, therefore, be a powerful catalytic agent 
that helps the diverse community elements to combine in patterns of 
mutuality that increasin^y open doors for the inflowing of re¬ 
demptive grace. Where it fails to be such an agent, it automatically 
becomes, at least in one important respect, a part of the com- 
munit 5 r’s problem rather than a part of God^s answer to the com¬ 
munity’s need. 

If the church is to serve as the community’s conscience, which 
it is often said to be, it must recognize that it is dynamically in¬ 
volved in the processes throng which are produced the com¬ 
munity’s psychic attributes. A community is essentially a psychic 
or spiritual phenomenon, almost comparable to the personality of 
an individual, and when there is an absence of the co-ordination 
which makes effective teamwork possible it may be said to be 
suffering from a schizoid affliction. If its conscience is to contribute 
more to it than debilitating conflict, incoherence, or paralysis, it 
must be a conscience carefully welded to integrative behavior. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, that the local church de¬ 
vote itself to fostering the fullest possible measure of co-operation 
between itself and the social agencies in its commumty. Church and 
social agency co-operadan is called for by the logic of obviously 
complementary mutual concerns. It is full of promise for the im¬ 
provement of the general welfare. It is also the main line of hope 
for a balanced program of concrete therapy that can bring heaMng 
and wholeness to the lives of the individuals of whom the com¬ 
munity is composed. That there is great ‘hieed for building rapport 
between the church and other community organizations and agen¬ 
cies”^ has been dramatically demonstrated in far too many tragic 
instances. 

7 Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., “Let the Church Serve Its Community,** 
Social Progress, March, 1950, p. 2. 
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Xhe chiircli must remember, however, that rapport is not built 
on a definitioii of co-operation that insists on ‘^getting others to do 
it my way/’ or that says ‘let’s all get together and help me get 
what I want” Real co-operation is a matter of giving as well as 
receiving- The church must hold itself convincingly ready to go 
more than halfway in encouraging the relationship. It must be pre¬ 
pared, too, to patient and persistent in the practices through 
which co-operation is nurtured. The understanding and trust on 
which alone genuine co-operation can be based cannot be created 
by fiat, by the formation of committees, or by setting up elaborate 
organizational machinery. Time is required for growth in such 
matters, and much strenuous effort must be invested in creating 
the essential supporting conditions. Only the church that is more 
interested in accomplishment than in receiving credit, and more 
concerned for the community’s good than for success in exercising 
dominance, will be prepared to make the necessary sacrifices. 

There is, it may be added, a special obligation on the church to 
assume the initiative in fostering community co-operation. Re¬ 
ligion has frequently demonstrated a penchant for being one of 
the most divisive influences in community life. Few, indeed, are 
the communities that cannot recite a history of conflict related to 
denominational competition and to argument over doctrine, to say 
nothing of battles between conservative religious traditionalism and 
the forces of science, rationalism, secularism, and “worldliness.” 
It would be no more than propter, therefore, for the church to 
undertake to make amends by proving that it is capable of a ma¬ 
turity that transcends petty rivalries and negative judgmentalisms 
in a sincere concern for the higher values to be realized in what is 
unifying and positive. In such maturity, expressed through appre¬ 
ciative co-operation with all helping agencies in the community, 
the church will be able to earn the right to make constructive 
criticisms with reasonable expectation that they will be given a 
serious hearing. 

The place for co-operation to begin, of course, is between the 
local congregation and other churches. To replace rivalry and open 
conflict with passive tolerance is not enough; even a pattern of 
mutual support for unilateral action is inadequate. The well-inte- 
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grated community must have churches that have the will and the 
working patterns for unity of action. Where the will exists, the 
resultant working pattern is usually in the form of an interchurch 
committee of ministers and laymen representing the various con¬ 
gregations, or of a local council of churches. 

The council of churches is an especially valuable means of ex¬ 
tending the co-operative outreach of individual congregations in 
large communities. Where it would be impossible for each church 
to have direct contact with aU the social agencies, for instance, and 
to have representation in the council of social agencies, so as to 
know about and assist in programs designed for the community as 
a whole, the council of churches can have such contact and repre¬ 
sentation and can keep all the churches informed concerning 
significant developments. Moreover, the coimcil of churches, or 
even an interchurch committee where no council exists, provides 
the advantage of a single, conveniently accessible, at least semi- 
authoritative body, prepared to serve as spokesman and delegate 
for the churches in community affairs. 

The 1955 Qeveland Conference on the Churches and Social 
Welfare raised the question of how the local church, serving as 
initiator, participant, co-ordinator, and facilitator, can help create 
a constructive teamwork relationship between itself and other 
churches and community organizations. In answer, the following 
suggestions were proposed: 

1. That social work should be looked upon not as a competitor 
of the church, but as one of the important means through which 
the church can do its work. 

2. That social workers be looked upon not as persons trying to 
interfere with the pastoral responsibilities of the church, but as 
dedicated people, many of whom are members of the church im¬ 
plementing their Christian vocation in the welfare field, and as 
such, meriting recognition as persons doing church work. 

3. That when unmet need is found, instead of rushing in to pro¬ 
vide its own service, the church first draw together social agency 
personnel, and representatives of government, other churches, and 
community planning bodies for consultation on how the needs can 
best be met. 
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4. That the church seek the estabiishment of effective teamwork 
relatioEships with the social agencies through the pastor and key 
laymen assuming responsibilities in community agencies and in 
social planning, through having social workers appear before 
church groups to interpret their methods and responsibilities, and 
through co-operating with (and helping to create where none exists) 
the community welfare council. 

5. That the church be on the lookout for specific projects on 
which it can co-operate with social agencies in expressing concern 
and taking concrete action. 

6. That all such local groups as the council of churches, the 
council of churchwomen, and the community social planning coun¬ 
cil, be stimulated to provide leadership to churches in social welfare 
activities and to foster co-operation between churches and social 
agencies in meeting community needs. 

7. That the church express its community welfare concerns in 
ways that contribute to the unity of the community, especially by 
recognizing that institutions and agencies do not have to be under 
church control in order to meet welfare needs in a Christian fashion. 

8. That the church, in instances where they are needed, undertake 
experimental or pilot projects, after proper consultation with com¬ 
munity agencies, but be willing to maintain high standards in them 
and to keep them open to community evaluation in regard to their 
continuing need and relevance. 

9. That even in rural areas where social workers are few or non¬ 
existent, the church make use of resource persons and guiding mate¬ 
rials from colleges and universities, statewide government agencies 
such as the departments of health, education, and welfare, and 
county and statewide private organizations such as the Crippled 
Children’s Society and the Mental Health Association.^ 

The 1957 Atlantic City Conference on Policy and Strategy in 
Social Welfare reiterated most of these points and added others, 
some of the more important of which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. That the church must accompany the preaching of the Word 
and the life and worship of the congregation with practical pro- 

s Bachmann (ed.), op. cit., Vol. HI, pp. 166-167. 
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grams of Christian service in such ar^ as health, social work, 
recreation, youth services, and social education and action. 

2. That the church recognize that most social work must be done 
by non-church agencies, and that it urge its members to support 
these agencies in every way possible, especially by serving as volun¬ 
teer workers, as board members, and in other policy-forming ca¬ 
pacities. 

3. That whenever possible and appropriate the church, either 
alone or in co-operation with other churches, should supply skilled 
pastoral care and chaplaincy services both for the staff and the 
clients of non-church agencies. 

4. That the church should initiate and encourage continuing con¬ 
versations between its representatives and social workers. 

5. That the church, in faithfulness to the doctrine of the priest¬ 
hood of all believers, should openly recognize that the Christian 
motive for social welfare may find expression in services, both pro¬ 
fessional and voluntary, rendered by church members in any agency, 
whether church or non-church. 

6. That the church should make maximum use of existing social 
and health services in the commxmity, developing good referral 
habits and serving as a major referral source. 

7. That the church should specialize in enlisting, training, and 
using volunteers for assignment in social agencies and for work in 
its own program. 

8. That the church should seek to recruit persons from among 
its members for the social work profession, and should encourage 
them with spiritual and financial support while they are in process 
of securing the necessary training. 

9. That the church should concentrate on motivating and edu¬ 
cating its entire membership through study and discussion groups, 
field trips, study tours, workshops, institutes, work camps, service 
projects, and the like, as well as through prophefic preaching tod 
discerning pastoral leadership, on matters pertaining to welfare needs 
and the work being done by social agencies. 

10. That the church should interpret charity and all welfare 
activities carefully as expressions of faith “done out of gratitude in 
response to God’s act in Jesus Christ.” 

11. That the church should be alert and courageous to support 
persons and groups in the community who fight for just causes, 
however unpopular. 
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12. That the church should especially help its members to under¬ 
stand the work of public health and welfare agencies so they will be 
able to function intelligently as citizens with respect to them. 

13, That it be recognized as vital that the church concentrate on 
developing lay leadership and action within itseK and in the com¬ 
munity.® 

While these summarize most of the more important aspects of 
the churches co-operative responsibility, the possibilities for addi¬ 
tional suggestions are almost limitless. The church could, for in¬ 
stance, keep a large group of well-trained solicitors or house-to- 
house canvassers standing in readiness at all times to assist in 
important community campaigns for funds, surveys of need, edu¬ 
cation for action, and the like. It could sponsor annual receptions 
or dinners for social workers in general or for the staffs of par¬ 
ticular agencies in order to foster good will and better understand¬ 
ing through personal acquaintance. It could secure copies of the 
local social service directory from the council of social agencies 
and place them in the church oflSce and library, and in the hands of 
all responsible church ojSBcers. It could regularly feature exhibits 
in the church foyer or library interpreting the work of particular 
local agencies. 

If the goal toward which co-operation is pointed is the produc¬ 
tion of a good community program of social work, it may be that 
a word should be added as to what would be the characteristics of 
such a program. Paraphrasing and amending the words of an early 
text on the community and social welfare so as to include consid¬ 
eration of the church’s role, we can say that the following would 
be the important characteristics. The support and control of the 
agencies (and of the churches?) is representative of the interest 
and thought of the community. The attitude of the agencies and of 
the churches toward one another is one of mutual assistance rather 
than of competition. The services of the agencies and of the 
churches are closely co-ordinated with one another. Airy particular 
type of service rendered by the agencies or the churches is avail¬ 
able for all the members of the community who need it. All addi- 

^ Policy and Strategy {op, cit.), pp. 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21-23, 33, 
39, 45. 
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tions to the social work of the community, whether by the church 
or by some other agency, are made in the hght of a full knowledge 
of all the needs of the whole co mmunit y and with the approval of 
at least a majority of the social-work interests of the community.^® 

In view of all this, there is biting poignancy in the comments re¬ 
cently made by a Methodist layman who is the executive director 
of the United Givers’ Fund for one of the nation’s largest metro¬ 
politan areas. Said he, in words to this ejffect: “The American way 
is the way of free enterprise, but it is also the way of a voluntary 
spirit of co-operation. The Protestant tradition has been to see to 
it that the community has the necessary social services to care for 
all the people’s needs; yet the Protestant churches do not always 
support the United Givers’ Fund vigorously. Is this lack of en¬ 
thusiasm due to the fact that the UGF does not stress Protestant 
charities as such? Should we have ‘Protestant charities,’ or should 
we look upon all community agencies as the arm of the church? 
Is it possible to support both adequately?” 

The Responsibility to Nurture the 
Wholeness of the Community 

Implied in all the preceding statements is the general responsibil¬ 
ity of the church to devote itself unceasingly to the task of nurtur¬ 
ing the wholeness of the community. When the community is ade¬ 
quate, integrated, and approximating what it ought to be, it is 
easier for individuals in it to be adequate, integrated, and approxi¬ 
mating what God wants them to be. 

Social work is increasin^y moving toward the concept of the 
“therapeutic community”—the type of conununity that possesses 
and is so organized as to contribute to aU its members the spiritual 
and physical health and wholeness which save persons from de¬ 
moralization. It is at this point that the church can and must relate 
itself most meaningfully to all that the social agencies represent, 
recognizing that the “therapeutic community” is what the church 
at its best has stood for through the centuries. 

A good community has balance, co-ordmation, and what has 
been called “a continuing soul.” Chiefly it is built out of the spirit 


10 C. C. North, op. cit, p. 24. 
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of the people as that spirit expresses itself through all their shared 
relationships. Such a cominumty is a manifestation of how the 
grac^ of God flows through the intermeshed relations h i p s of our 
*hinescapable mutuality.” It follows, too, that the sccial work of 
any coiniiiuiiity is, as has often been said, merely an expression of 
the organized good will of the community. 

Understanding, good will, brotherhood—^the qualities of life that 
characterize a good community and that the church has long 
stressed as central emphases of the Christian gospel—are the in- 
disf^nsable requirements of an adequate welfare program. In¬ 
dividuals experience few needs of a social welfare nature that are 
not cared for where these qualities prevail in community life. The 
church, therefore, as it fulfills its mission to help create a spirit of 
love and brotherhood, as it inspires and nurtures the will to work 
together toward the highest goals, and as it demonstrates the reality 
of truly Christian fellowship, makes a contribution of incalculable 
worth to the welfare of all persons and the success of all social 
agencies composing the community’s corporate structure. 

Giving itself Away in Redemptive Service 

Perhaps the best way of all for the church to relate itself to the 
social agencies of its community is through completely and un¬ 
selfishly giving itself, with all the intelligence, skill, and material 
resources of which it is possessed, to the meeting of the human 
needs which called the social agencies into being. The fact that 
social complexity has made the agencies necessary does not excuse 
the church from any measure of die utmost involvement Detach¬ 
ment, irrelevance, and engrossment in selfish institutional concerns 
that do not come to grips with human need in a realistic manner 
can be the greatest of barriers between the church and all the 
forces that wrestle daily against overwhelming odds in the com¬ 
munity arena of need. 

The church must realize that concentration on finding and pre¬ 
serving its institutional life can mean losing that life, and that losing 
its life in Christ-like service can result in finding all the meaning 
that makes its mstitutional existence worthwhile. The church must 
recognize that it cannot effectively preach the Good Samaritan 
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Gospel without heeding the injunction to *'go thou and do like¬ 
wise/’ 

This inevitably means that it must be a functional rather than 
an institutional church. The functional church, it has been re¬ 
marked, spends just as little time as possible on institutional 
machinery and details of routine, and concentrates on projects 
which contribute directly to the purpose of transforming men and 
communities. Far from being program-centered and denomination- 
minded, it is person-centered and community-conscious. Its pri¬ 
mary focus is not on doctrinal and historical background, but upon 
the application of the gospel’s dynamics in the contemporary scene. 
Consequently, it is not so rooted in tradition that it cannot experi¬ 
ment with new procedures designed to achieve a greater relevance. 
It does not restrict religion to certam pious personal practices, but 
sees it as embracing every area of life. Finally, the functional 
church moves beyond verbalisms to supplement careful discussion 
with practical action.^^ 

Because the church is an influential organizational unit in com¬ 
munity life, it cannot shift its responsibilities to its individual lay 
and clerical members. The church, as a corporate body, builds 
buildings, employs staffs, adopts policies, and does many other 
t h ings. It must, as a corporate body, address itself unselfishly to 
community needs. 


Summary and Conclusion 

Consideration has been given in this chapter to the subject of how 
the local church should relate itself to the social agencies in its 
community. Since the purpose has been to discuss only the 
church’s side of responsibility m this interactional relationship, the 
equivalent obligations which the social agencies should feel have 
not been treated, though they may be equally important. 

The discussion has been organized around three major headings. 
The first had to do with the church’s obligation to xmderstand it¬ 
self and its opportunities, particularly in the matter of staying on 
guard against its weaknesses and temptations, knowing its com- 


Seifert, op, cit., pp. 19-25. 
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mimity’s needs, and becoming thoron^Iy acquainted with the 
local scx:ial agencies. The second stressed the importance of the 
church’s accepting its full measure of responsibilities with respect 
to welfare needs and the social agencies, in terms of being con¬ 
cerned, being informed, being helpfully organized and oriented, 
being careful and thorough in its own welfare undertakings, being 
fully co-operative and supportive, and being unequivocally devoted 
to nurturing the wholeness of the community. The third considered 
the value of the church’s being functional rather than institutional, 
and as such, giving its life away for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s 
hi the redemptive tasks of meeting the human needs which are a 
major part of the church’s concern as well as the reason for the 
existence of the social agencies. 

That there is great need for better relationships between 
churches and social agencies at the local level can be little doubted, 
and it has been treated here as a self-evident assumption. 

From the discussion it should be clear: that there is much the 
local church can and should do to relate itself more helpfully and 
meaningfully to the social agencies in its community; that the 
church should look upon these agencies as major allies in the tasks 
of redemptive service; and that the welfare of the community as a 
whole is significantly dependent upon the quality of understanding 
and co-operation that exist between the agencies and the church. 

While the local church has religious concerns that may stretch 
beyond the bounds of social welfare they do not function apart 
from welfare considerations and should not be used as excuses for 
escaping involvement m the practical aspects of the local welfare 
struggle. Moreover, wMle it is always the business of the church 
to provide inspired prophetic leadership, recognition must be given 
to the fact that leadership in the life of complex modem com¬ 
munities involves the special skills and obligations of dynamic co¬ 
operation throu^ which alone effective leadership is evolved. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Should the church actively support public and private non¬ 
religious social agencies in its community? Why? If it should, in 
what ways? 
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2. What should the church do about a local social agency that is 
reported to use methods or engage in practices of which the church 
does not approve? 

3. Should the church take an active part in local strug^es to 
provide better incomes, better housing, better working conditions, 
better schools, better health and medical care, better family serv¬ 
ices, e limin ation of discrimination, and the like? Why, or why not? 
If it should, how should it proceed? 

4. Is your church more interested in the problems and points of 
view of middle- and upper-class people of the community than it 
is in the problems and points of view of the people of the working 
class and lower income groups? 

5. Do churches, in terms of their over-aU influence, tend to 
divide or to integrate communities? 

6. Are the churches and the social agencies working together 
effectively in your community? v/hat common objectives do they 
appear to be consciously sharing? 

Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Inquire of your pastor as to what opportunities for social service 
are provided in your local church. Volunteer your support if there 
is a place where you can be helpful. Make constructive suggestions 
if the church’s current arrangements seem inadequate. 

Call the council of social agencies in your community and in¬ 
quire about opportunities for voluntary workers. If there is no 
nearby council office, visit a local hospital, social agency, or wel¬ 
fare institution. Ask what the needs are and what you can do to be 
helpful. 

Group 

Confer with local social workers in order to identify the most 
acute welfare needs in the community. Consider the feasibility of 
forming a congregational or interchurch service organization to 
help the agencies and welfare forces meet the needs. Plan ways of 
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calling the needs to the attention of all official bodies of local 
churches. 

Appoint a committee to study and report on the effects of state 
and national legislation on local welfare services. Instruct the 
committee to give particular attention to the most recent pertinent 
bills that have been introduced in Congress or in the state legisla¬ 
ture. 



VI 


: Needs and Services in 


Special Areas of the 
Church’s Concern 


This chapter is devoted to a brief survey of the status of 
social welfare needs and services in a few of the more important 
areas with which the church should be especially concerned. While 
no exhaustive treatment is possible, it is hoped that these sketches 
of the dimensions of needs, problems, and services will stimulate 
serious-minded churchmen to further study of each item, in much 
greater depth and detail. 

Though there has been no particular effort to establish a defini¬ 
tive list of the areas of social need which should command primary 
attention of the churches, the areas considered here may be com¬ 
pared with the seven identified by the National Council of 
Churches’ 1957 Atlantic City Conference on Policy and Strategy 
in Social Welfare as those which should ‘*have priority ... on the 
heart of the churches today.” Briefly summarized, these seven 
were: (1) housing, (2) racial and intergroup relations, (3) family 
life, (4) world order, (5) services for the aging, (6) educational 
opportunities, and (7) mental health.^ 


Family and Child Welfare 

One of the broadest and most important areas of needs and services 
with which the church should be concerned is that having to do 

1 Policy and Strategy {op, ci7.), pp. 32-33. 
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with the welfare of families and cMldren. While only brief attention 
can be given here to a few of the major aspects of this complex 
area^ it is obviously a topic that should be high on any priority list 
of the church’s concerns. 

Marriage Stability 

A total of 610,000 divorces were granted in the United States 
in 1946. This all-time high amounted to almost one divorce for 
each three new marriages that year—one of the highest rates for 
any nation in history. By 1959 the number had been reduced to 
393,000, which amounted to a rate of one divorce for approxi¬ 
mately each four new marriages. Temporarily, at least, the situa¬ 
tion seems to be fairly well stabilized at about this 1959 level, al¬ 
though the long-range trend since the Civil War has been one of an 
almost steady increase at an average rate of approximately 3 per 
cent a year. 

An untold number of other marriages are marked by great ten¬ 
sion and conflict. 

Much of the difiSculty seems to stem from: (1) the rapidly 
changing roles of both men and women in society as a whole; (2) 
the fact that the psychological-emotional factors involved in af- 
fectional response have become the almost exclusive basis for mar¬ 
riage; and (3) the carelessness and difficulty associated with mate 
selection in the stresses and strains of a highly mobile mass society. 

An obvious need is for better educational guidance and prepara¬ 
tion for marriage. 

Adequate services of counseling and assistance for persons pre¬ 
paring for marriage, and for those whose marriages are in difficulty, 
are also greatly needed. 

The legal grounds for divorce axe quite varied and unrealistic, 
seldom recognizing the reasons for marriage failure that the be¬ 
havioral sciences would identify as most important. 

Child Welfare and Child Care 

Children, the nation’s most valuable resource, are still being 
left largely to the fate which their families are able or w illin g to 
provide for them. This despite the fact that many parents have had 
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no traming for their parental responsibilities, are unable to earn 
enough to meet the economic needs of their children adequately, 
or are too demoralized to care sufficiently about their children’s 
welfare. Consequently, we have: (1) a rapidly increasing juvenile 
delinquency rate that brings about 2,000,000 juveniles to the at¬ 
tention of the police each year; (2) reports that one-half of the 
nation’s children are bemg reared in one-sixth of the nation’s fami¬ 
lies which receive only one-tenth of the nation’s income,^ and that 
9,000,000 children live in families with annual incomes of $2,000 
or less;^ (3) great numbers of children ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, and with medical and dental needs inadequately provided 
for, to say nothing of their emotional distress because of ne^ect 
and improper treatment; (4) a very great proportion, sometimes 
estimated as high as 50 per cent, of the most intelligent youth never 
receiving a college education; and many other tragic reflections of 
family inadequacy and community neglect. 

Public welfare grants, helpful as they are, in the program for 
Aid to Dependent Children are not really adequate, even when 
maintained at the maximum level for which federal funds are 
available to the states on a matching basis. The average per family 
in January, 1959, was $106.92. Yet many of the states fall far 
below the federal maximum. Alabama, for example, paid only 
$27.97 in a recent month, while Wisconsin paid $164.27. Since 
the grants are not available in cases where the mother works or 
where a father who is capable of working is in the home, serious 
problems are inevitably created by them. Children suffer depriva¬ 
tion in a marginal existence, mothers are tempted to turn to prosti¬ 
tution or other unwholesome practices to earn hidden income 
supplements, and fathers without work often are motivated to 
desert their families in order to make them eligible for relief grants. 

Children whose families fail them so completely that they be¬ 
come public charges are m serious jeopardy. It is generally agreed 
that adoption or foster home placement is ordinarily best for them. 

2 From a leaflet issued by the Planned Parenthood Federation in 1954. 

3 Research Division, National Education Association, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1958—59 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1958), p. 27. 
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Legal technicalities, however, make many ineligible for adoptive 
placement, and those that are eligible are subject to many forms of 
exploitation due to very loose regulations covering adoption pro¬ 
cedure. Many private arrangements are still possible, and both 
private and public agencies are involved in formal casework place¬ 
ments. Many times, too, the child falls victim to the strong compe¬ 
tition between sectarian religious groups. While adoptive placement 
of very young children of the white race is usually relatively easy, 
placement of non-white children and of all older children is nearly 
always more difficult. 

Foster home care for dependent children not eligible for adop¬ 
tion is usually hampered, dso, by a number of factors. For one 
thing, the money for foster home support has to be provided locally 
and is seldom available in more than token amounts. On the other 
hand, even where money is available it is extremely difficult to get 
good homes to accept children for foster care. 

The result is that great numbers of children are still being herded 
into an amazing variety of institutions operated under both private 
and public auspices. City, county, and state children’s “homes,” 
“shelters,” and “schools” are operated with public fimds. Almost 
every religious body has its quota of similar arrangements, as do 
many lodges, fraternities, and other non-sectarian private organiza¬ 
tions. The institutional structures are often quite impressive and the 
titles attractively euphonious. The tragic fact is, however, that 
many of the children incarcerated in them ought not to be there, 
and that there is little effective standardization or control over the 
programs and services which the institutions offer. 

Economic Security for the Family 

In view of the fact that child-rearing is of such great importance 
to society as a whole and imposes such large burdens on the fami¬ 
lies that undertake it, and in consideration of the fact that families 
are the basic social units, upon the stability of which all social wel¬ 
fare depends, there have been a growing number of proposals to 
put better economic supports under the family. Some of these have 
suggested a system of family allowances from public funds, such 
as Canada has, based on the number of children in the family. 
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Others have favored differential pay for workers who are family 
heads, as is practiced in certain European coimtries. Some look to 
more Kberal public welfare grants and social security benefits, or 
to higher mmimum wage levels. 

A guaranteed annual wage has been advocated by several seg¬ 
ments of organized labor. 

Increases in unemployment insurance compensation and exten¬ 
sion of payments beyond the present twenty-six weeks limit have 
also been proposed. 

Despite high national averages, it is disturbing that almost a 
third of the nation’s families are living on submarginal incomes, 
and that a very high proportion of the nation’s children are in 
these families. 

Controversies and Criticisms 

Many controversies and criticisms are associated with current 
provisions for family and child welfare. Only a few examples can 
be cited here, as follows: 

It is argued by some persons that the Aid to Dependent Children 
grants of public welfare encourage illegitimacy by making it possi¬ 
ble for a woman to obtain an economic reward for bearing a child 
out of wedlock. This, of course, seems an extremely dubious con¬ 
tention in view of the inadequacy of such welfare grants, and may 
be only a disguised way of expressing opposition to the principle of 
public welfare. In any case, it is doubtful that healthy moral values 
can be bought so cheaply, or that mothers and children should be 
permitted to starve simply because they are iUegitunate. 

It is also argued that residence requirements for public welfare 
eligibility impose undue hardship on hi^y mobile families, and 
that ineligibility of families where a potential wage-earner is 
present causes desertion and family break-up. Counter arguments 
cite the necessity of protecting public funds and guarding against 
undue dependency and demoralization. 

Much controversy exists over whether or not planned parent¬ 
hood should be encouraged and birth control information and 
materials should be made more generally available. In some quarters 
it is felt that public clinics should provide such services to help relieve 
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parents of excessive burdens of childbearing and child-rearing* By 
and large, middle- and upper-class groups already have access to 
such materials and knowledge, but the poorer classes do not. 

Controversy and criticism also focus on the fact that many insti- 
tutioES for children seem to have vested interest reasons for sta3dng 
in operation and trying to hold on to their quota of children, 
thereby possibly preventing other, better arrangements from being 
worked out. 

A jfinal example is the contention that most of our public welfare 
arrangements for family and child welfare stiU stigmatize and de¬ 
moralize the recipients, and should be replaced with a more com¬ 
prehensively positive program designed to increase rights and se¬ 
curity without imposing stigmas, discrimination, or demoralizing 
dejanitions. 

Agencies and Services 

Among the agencies which may be involved in family and child 
services in the local community, the following especially should be 
looked for: the public health service, the public welfare service, 
the family service agency, guidance clinics, marriage counseling 
services, social work services in the public schools, housing agen¬ 
cies, planning and renewal agencies, nurseries and day care centers 
for children, homes and institutions for children, organizations in¬ 
volved in group work with children and youth, and organizations 
promoting family life education or research. Courts and detention 
centers for children and youth, as well as lawyers and courts han¬ 
dling divorce and domestic relations problems, should also be con¬ 
sidered. 

The following are a few of the more important national agencies 
representing interest in family and child welfare as indicated:^ 

Giving the churches relevant guidance: 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Division of Christian Life and Work 

^ For the addresses of most of the agencies included in this chapter in¬ 
debtedness is expressed to the excellent listing in Charles F. Kemp, The 
Pastor and Community Resources, published for the National Council of 
Churches by The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1960. 
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Department of Social Welfare 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, N.Y. 

(Also the Division of Christian Education, Department of 
Family Life) 

Agencies of the federal government: 

Children’s Bureau 

(Also the Bureau of Public Assistance) 

Social Security Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Federal Housing Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

Voluntary organizations concerned with marriage and family coxm- 
seling: 

American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc. 

150 East 35th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 

American Institute of Family Relations 
5287 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc. 

501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Voluntary organizations with a general interest in family services: 

AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 
9 East 40th Street 
New York 15, N.Y. 

American Public Welfare Association, Inc. 

1313 East 60th Street ' 

Chicago 37, III 

Family Service Association of America, Inc. 

215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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National Council on Family Relations, Inc. 

1219 University Avenue, S.E. 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Voluntary organizations with special interest in child care and 
services to children: 

American Association of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 

American Humane Association, Inc. 

Children’s Division 
896 Pennsylvania 
Denver, Colo. 

Big Brothers of America, Inc. 

Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Child Study Association of America, Inc. 

132 East 74th Street 
NewYork21,N.Y. 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 

345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 

National Child Labor Committee, Inc. 

419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago 11, ni. 

National Education Association of the U.S.A. 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Unwed Mothers and Their Children 

An estimated 201,700 children were bom out of wedlock in the 
United States in 1957. This amoxmted to 47.4 per 1,000 of all live 
births, as compared with a ratio of 37.9 per 1,000 of all live births 
in 1940. 
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Many problems are represented in this fact—^for the mothers, 
the children, and society. 

The mothers, their parental families, their children, and the 
many families that are anxious to adopt their babies, need special 
attention. 

From very harsh and judgmental treatment of both mother and 
child, society has been moving toward a much more tolerant and 
protective attitude of humaneness and compassion. Legislation is 
increasingly giving both mother and child improved legal status, 
requiring support from the father where he can be identified, seek¬ 
ing carefuUy to regulate adoption and legitimatization procedures, 
and making state agencies responsible for protecting welfare interests. 

Conditions, however, are still far from ideal. Male parents still 
manage to escape assuming most of their legal responsibilities. 
Forced marriages that usually only complicate dfficulties still oc¬ 
cur. Shelter care and medical services for mothers and babies are 
still far from adequate. Casework services are insufficient to give 
the mother and her parents the guidance and counsel needed to 
enable them to make wise decisions with reference to the situation, 
especially as to what shall be done with the baby. The excessive 
demand on the part of prospective adoptive parents keeps a power¬ 
ful black market in babies operating to force the mother into a 
hasty decision to release her baby for unsupervised adoption that 
may be very unwise both for her and the child. 

Wise control of adoptive placement of the child is a particularly 
difficult matter. Though limited casework services and financial 
assistance are provided through the department of public welfare, 
and supervision of adoption is usually made its responsibility, the 
department is nearly always seriously restricted in making arrange¬ 
ments that remotely approach the ideal. Consequently, private 
agencies assist in important ways with shelter and medical care 
during and immediately following confinement and delivery, with 
more intensive casework, and with adoptions. Many communities, 
however, do not have the private services needed. Especially great 
deficiencies often exist in services to non-white mothers and chil¬ 
dren. 
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Private services are being provided by many local groups, and 
many sectarian religious organizations. The Florence Crittenton 
Homes, operated in most of the larger cities with Community Chest 
and other private support, are especially well known. Voluntary 
agencies interested on tihe national level are: 

The Salvation Army 
120-130 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Florence Crittenton Home Association 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Maternity Center Association, Inc. 

48 East 92nd Street 
New York 28, N.Y. 

Health and Medical Care 

American society is experiencing a mounting crisis with respect to 
health and medical care. The crisis has to do not so much with in¬ 
adequacy in the quality of our medical technology as with varia¬ 
tions and inadequacies in the distribution of medical services. 
Physicians and hospitals are so unevenly distributed that many 
sections of the country, particularly the rural areas, are greatly dis¬ 
advantaged in getting elementary needs met, while in some of the 
larger urban areas there is a relative abundance of these resources. 
Medical costs, too, have risen very rapidly and impose an ex¬ 
tremely heavy burden upon those families and individuals whose 
incomes are limited. How to improve the distribution of services in 
keeping vrith the nation’s resources and democratic ideals is a 
major question. 

Of the approximately 15,500,000 men given physical examina¬ 
tions in connection with the selective service program during the 
era of World War n, more than 40 per cent were rejected as unfit 
for military service. ® 

s C. H. Greve, Physical Examinations of Selective Service Registrants 
During WartimCr Medical Statistics Bulletin No, 3 (Washington, D.C.: 
National Headquarters Selective Service System, 1944), p. 45; also Bulletin 
No. 4 (1946), p. 4. 
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As late as 1956 the United States still ranked eighth from the 
top among the major nations leading the world in terms of the 
lowest infant mortality rates. At the same time it was sixth from 
the top in terms of lowest maternal mortality rates, and ei^th in 
terms of the longest life expectancy.® 

A survey made in 1952-1953 indicated that approximately one 
out of every hundred American families each year spends 100 per 
cent or more of its total income on personal health services. This 
amoxmts to about 500,000 families. Almost the same number 
spend between 50 per cent and 100 per cent of their total incomes 
for such services. Contrasting with these 2 per cent of families so 
heavily burdened, were 5 per cent which had no expense outlay for 
health, and a total of 53 per cent of aU the nation’s famihes which 
spent under 5 per cent of the family income on health.'^ 

Another study showed that while 58 per cent of the families paid 
only 18 per cent of the total cost of medical care for all families in 
a year, an unlucky 10 per cent of families struck hardest by illness 
paid almost 41 per cent of the total cost for all families.® 

Though there were 1,428,943 hospital beds available to the na¬ 
tion in 1958, some states had more than twice as many per 1,000 
population as did others. Moreover, 174,663 of the beds were 
classified by state planning agencies as ‘'not acceptable” because of 
fire, health, and other hazards. Of 221,435 beds available in 
“Skilled Nursing Homes,” 108,416 were “not acceptable” on the 
basis of similar hazards.^ 

Whereas in some states, until very recently at least, as hi^ as 
95 per cent of aU births were occurring in hospitals, and virtually 
all others were being attended by a physician outside the hospital, 
in other states less than half were occurring in a hospital and almost 

® Statistical OflSce of the United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1957 
(New York: United Nations, 1957), pp. 200-209, 362-433, 558-572. 

Odin W. Anderson, National Family Survey of Medical Costs and Vol¬ 
untary Health Insurance (New York: Health Information Foundation, 
1954), pp. 25, 46. 

s Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, as reported in the Social 
Work Year Book, 1949, p. 303. 

^ U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Summary of 
Health and Vital Statistics, Public Health Publication No. 600. 
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a fourth were being attended by a midwife or by no trained person 
at all.^<» 

About 17,000,000 Americans are suffering from mental or emo¬ 
tional disorders, and 300,000 are currently entering mental hos¬ 
pitals for the first time each year. At the present rate, one out of 
every ten of today’s children will spend part of his life in a mental 
hospital. The approximately 750,000 patients now in mental hospi¬ 
tals constitute a total greater than all patients in all other hospitals 
combined at any given time. Nearly all mental hospitals are seri¬ 
ously overcrowded, however, have long waiting lists, and are ter¬ 
ribly understaffed. At least 350,000 more beds are needed. 

Such data are only samples of the many which can be found to 
attest to the fact that much needs to be done to protect the Amer¬ 
ican people’s health and to improve the quality of the medical care 
which they are receiving. Only the highest income groups, it ap¬ 
pears, are presently able to benefit fully from our marvelous med¬ 
ical science. Low income groups suffer the most days of sickness 
and disability per capita but receive the least medical care.^^ 

Bills providing for compulsory national health insurance, paid 
for through contributions assessed on earnings, have been intro¬ 
duced regularly in Congress since 1939. They have always been 
strongly and successfully opposed by the American Medical As¬ 
sociation, commercial insurance companies, drug houses, and a 
few other groups. Arguments against the plan have been based on 
opposition to “socialized medicine.” 

Government, however, is already heavily involved in medical 
and health services that might well be labeled “socialized medicine” 
even though they are not so comprehensive as national health in¬ 
surance would be. About 70 per cent of all hospital beds, for ex¬ 
ample, are situated in government hospitals.^^ 

The inadequacy of government programs for health services and 
research, however, has given rise to a great many private foxmda- 

10 Social Work Year Book, 1949, p. 303. 

11 Ihid, 

12 Franz Goldmann, “Medical Care,” Social Work Year Book, 1951, 
p. 303. 
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lions and organizations supported by voluntary contributions. The 
great plethora of such organizations, despite their individual value, 
has become something of a perplexing fund-raising problem for 
communities throughout the land. 

Voluntary insurance plans, represented chiefly by Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, have attempted to substitute for compulsory na¬ 
tional health insurance, but offer only a very limited coverage for 
a limited portion of the total population at rates that have steadily 
climbed to discouragingly high levels. The plans are local, and 
reciprocity arrangements are not always satisfactory. Administra¬ 
tive efficiency in the operation of the plans varies widely. Rural 
areas are not covered so well as urban. Unemployed, retired, and 
indigent persons are usually not covered. Extended chronic ill¬ 
nesses are not provided for; neither are illnesses not requiring 
hospitalization. Numerous restrictions are placed on drugs. X-rays, 
and laboratory and other hospital services, and benefits are given 
on a cash indemnity rather than a guarantee-of-services basis. All 
in all, voluntary insurance plans still make it practically impossible 
for the individual citizen to purchase more than a shock-absorbing 
modicum of protection against bankruptcy in the risks of relatively 
short-term illnesses. 

Among the many emphases to which the church may well direct 
its energies in the health and medical care field are the following: 
(1) The importance of the individual's recognizing that his body is 
the temple of his soul, and caring for it accordingly; (2) the im¬ 
portance of society’s making maximum provisions to assure that 
every person who needs it vrill receive the best of medical care; 
(3) the necessity of planning and programming at the national 
level in order to obtain the equitable distribution of medical care 
that is needed; (4) the imperative that a balance be maintained be¬ 
tween the democratic values of freedom, equality, justice, and re¬ 
sponsibility, in comection with the provision of medical care, in 
view of the fact that “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are 
“unalienable rights”; (5) the responsibility of society to seek the 
elimination of all socially imposed health hazards; (6) the con¬ 
tinuing need for relentless experimental efforts to discover better 
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medical techniques and better agencies and services for distributing 
medical care. 

At the local level the church should be in touch with and under¬ 
stand the policies of (1) the Medical Society, (2) the Mental 
Health Society, (3) the Dental Society, (4) the Public Health 
Service, (5) the Department of Public Welfare, (6) the Hospital 
Association, (7) the health insurance agencies, such as Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, (8) the public school health programs, and (9) 
such voluntary health agencies as the Cancer Society, the Tubercu¬ 
losis Association, the Heart Association, the National Foundation 
(formerly for Infantile Paralysis), and the like. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D.C., is the main source for information concerning pro¬ 
grams of the federal government. The Public Health Service, and 
the Social Security Adiniiiistration’s Bureau of Public Assistance 
carry most of the Department’s responsibility for health and med¬ 
ical services. 

The National Health Council, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y., serves as a co-ordinating body for the numerous vol¬ 
untary health organizations. 

The United Nations World Health Organization is the directing 
and co-ordinating authority on international health work. Its 
regional office for the Americas is Pan American Health Organiza¬ 
tion, 1501 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Its 
National Citizens Committee is located at 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A few other important addresses are: 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, HI. 

American Public Health Association, Inc. 

1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 

National Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

10 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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National Council of Churches 
Department of Social Welfare 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, N.Y. 


The Handicapped 

Handicapped persons^^ between fourteen and sixty-five years of 
age in the United States number about 6,000,000, to say nothing of 
the many children under fourteen. Disease, accidents, and congenital 
conditions add an annual increment of between 250,000 and 
500,000. 

About half of these handicapped are in need of and could use 
services to enable them to work and become self-supporting. Only 
about 80,000 per year are actually receiving such services, how¬ 
ever, despite a greatly expanded state-federal vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion program. 

The other half, though they could not be fitted for productive 
labor, are in need of various kinds of care in their homes which 
they are unable to provide for themselves. 

Most of the disabilities are caused by disease or accident. In 
fact, only about 5 per cent are considered to be the result of con¬ 
genital defects. Moreover, because of heart trouble and other con¬ 
ditions associated with aging, the greatest amoimt of difficulty 
occurs at about the age of fifty years. 

State agencies supported by both federal and state funds carry 
on a variety of vocational rehabilitation services without limitation 
as to the type of handicap. Cases are analyzed, medical services are 
provided where the individual cannot afford them, special educa¬ 
tion or training is given, tools are furnished, and jobs are found or 
the individual is set up in a business of his own. 

This program of vocational rehabilitation is spelling the differ¬ 
ence between demoralizing dependence and self-respecting inde¬ 
pendence for thousands of individuals. The program is still seri¬ 
es Most of the information in this section was obtained through inter¬ 
views with Mr. Joseph La Rocca and Mr. Robert Van Hyning of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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ously handicapped, however, by lack of siifficient funds, a great 
shortage of trained personnel, inadequate research in the develop¬ 
ment of new techniques and devices for overcoming handicaps, the 
reluctance of employers to provide jobs for handicapped persons, 
and a paucity of sheltered workshops where special work arrange¬ 
ments can be made for the more severely afficted. 

Numerous voluntary agencies have also arisen to help meet the 
needs of the handicapped. These agencies are training a large por¬ 
tion of the specialized personnel required, are carrying on most of 
the pioneering experimental work, and are providing for many ex¬ 
treme cases needing more personalized services than public agen¬ 
cies can ordinarily give. 

One of the most meaningful recent developments has been the 
expansion of the disability benefits of the Social Security Act. Pro¬ 
vision is now made for “freezing” or insuring the disabled person’s 
retirement benefits, for beginning payment of his cash benefits as 
soon as he becomes fifty years of age, and for paying cash benefits 
to his dependent disabled child. These benefits are distinguished by 
the fact that they are “earned” rather than provided as a form of 
charity. 

While many communities are providing special schools, classes, 
and other facilities for the mentally retarded, the blind, and those 
aflElicted with cerebral palsy and other crippling conditions, in vast 
areas of the nation such provisions are very scant or entirely lack¬ 
ing. 

The church should be carefully organized to identify and provide 
a continuous ministry to handicapped individuals and thek fami¬ 
lies. Either the pastor, some other individual, or a committee, 
should maintain a file of information on organizations, agencies, 
and institutions which provide services for various kinds of dis¬ 
ability problems. To be able to make a proper referral promptly is 
often a service of the greatest importance. 

It is especially important for the church to be thoroughly 
familiar with the basic service resources which are available when 
disastrous disability strikes an individual or a family. Among these 
are the local Department of Public Welfare, the local Public Health 
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Service, the local Social Security office, the nearest Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Agency office, and the local voluntary agencies that 
are relevant. 

The church can encourage employment of the handicapped; it 
can assist in the establishment of rehabilitation workshops for the 
training of the handicapped; it can educate its constituency con¬ 
cerning the needs of the handicapped and the inadequacy of re¬ 
sources for meeting these needs; and it can help in providing 
needed resources. Most of all, however, the church can specialize 
in providing the spiritual intangibles which may sometimes be more 
important than material assistance. It can help the individual and 
his family to maintain courage, faith, and hope, and to keep up 
community contacts. Often it will have to help interpret the handi¬ 
cap as not being a punitive act of God. Always it will need to be 
standing by in a spirit of loving concern as helper, counselor, and 
friend. 

The following are among the more important sources of in* 
formation and assistance: 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Washington 25, D.C. 

American Association on Mental Deficiency, Inc. 

Mansfield Depot, Conn. 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 

15 West 16th Street 

New York 11, N.Y. 

American Rehabilitation Committee, Inc. 

28 East 21st Street 

New York 10, N.Y. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, Inc. 

1001 Connecticut Avenue 

Washington, D.C. 

Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

1229 20th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 
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National Association for Retarded Children, Inc. 

99 University Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 

National Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

2495 Shattnck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
2023 West Ogden Ave. 

Chicago 12, Ill. 


The Aged 

Until very recently the population of the United States has been 
characterized by exceptional youthfulness. 

The picture is now rapidly changing, however, toward a great 
weighting of the population in the older age brackets.^^ Whereas 
there were fewer than three million persons 65 years of age or 
older in the nation in 1900, there are now more than fifteen mil¬ 
lion, and by 1975 there will be about twenty million. Percentage¬ 
wise, these figures represent 4.1 per cent of the total population in 
1900, 8.1 per cent in 1950, and 11 per cent of the estimated popu¬ 
lation for 1975. Every day produces a net gain of about 1,000. 

Problems have greatly multiplied with the increase of the aged 
in the population. Some of the problems are due to old age itself, 
but many of them result from changing social conditions which 
impose handicapping definitions on old age. 

Increasingly the nation’s major health problems are those as¬ 
sociated with the degenerative diseases characteristic of old age— 
cancer, heart trouble, and the like. Yet over half of the persons 65 
years of age or over currently have no health insurance protection. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to the following sources for informa¬ 
tion in this unit: Federal Council on Aging, Aiding Older People, May, 
1958; Federal Council on Aging, Federal Publications on Aging (1958); 
Aging, No. 57, July, 1959, U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, Community Services for Older 
People (Chicago: Wilcox and FoHett Co., 1952); Robert J. Havi^urst and 
Ruth Albright, Older People (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1953); and Fink, Wilson, and Conover, op, cit, Ch. 13. 
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Providing economic security for the long years of unemployment 
following retirement—^years of increasing iJl-health and helpless¬ 
ness—^becomes an ever more paramount concern. Pressures are 
rapidly building up, also, for more special provisions for housing, 
nursing care, and public and private casework and group work 
services specifically designed for the aged. 

To the usual problems of older people, American society adds 
a number of extra burdens. American social attitudes put a pre¬ 
mium on youth and interpret growing old as a tragedy. Toleration 
and pity, rather than respect and prestige, tend, therefore, to be 
the lot of the aged. Consequently, persons growing old usually ex¬ 
perience loss of work, loss of status, feelings of rejection, and a 
general sense of uselessness or worthlessness. Many go to great 
and ridiculous extremes to try to preserve the appearance of youth, 
and many become psychologically disorganized as age forces itself 
upon them despite their resistance. 

Organized interest in the problems of aging has been develop¬ 
ing rapidly in recent years. The American Geriatric Society was 
formed in 1942 to study the diseases of old age. The Gerontolog¬ 
ical Society was organized in 1944, on a broader base of concern 
for all aspects of a^g—biological, economic, psychological, and 
sociological. The First National Conference on Aging was held in 
1950. The first White House Conference on Aging was held Janu¬ 
ary 9-12, 1961, xmder the theme: ‘‘Aging with a Future—^Every 
Citizen’s Concern.” 

Among the important welfare considerations to be kept in view 
in connection with the problems of aging are the following: 

1. Helping the older individual maintain a zestful, creative in¬ 
terest in fife. 

2. Providing maximum opportunity for continued usefulness. 

3. Protecting integrity, independence, personal sovereignty, and 
self-respect. 

4. Maintainmg normal social contacts and experiences. 

5. Supplying love, appreciation, and a sense of worth. 

6. Making adequate provision for economic needs, physical 
care, and medical services. 
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Thou^ many thin^ are being done for tbe aged, provisions are 
as yet by no means adequate. Retirement is being arbitrarily forced 
upon people who are still vigorous and healthy. Many of the aged 
are bankrupt and humiliated by economic dependency which they 
were helpless to prevent and can do nothing to remedy. Many are 
clinging to shreds of pride in a marginal existence of bare subsist¬ 
ence. Many are lonely, conscious of being an unwanted burden on 
their families, and bored with lives of idleness and emptiness. 
Many are deposited helplessly in shabby, sub-standard nursing 
homes to wait for death. Many are being enticed or forced by cir¬ 
cumstances into institutional depositories which encourage their 
return to infantilism and deprive them of the continued sovereignty 
and creative responsibility which could keep their lives meaning¬ 
ful. Many, seeking to maintain themselves in independence and 
self-respect, are paying a terrible price for their determination—a 
price reflected in physical discomforts, unmet medical needs, and 
psychic disturbance. 

The church must help society make responsible provision for the 
needs of the aged. To do so it must maintain an experimental, 
creative attitude, for the situation is extremely dynamic, and ideal 
answers to many of the problems are by no means apparent. 

AH community agencies should be encouraged to expand their 
services for the aged, and should co-operate in community action 
aimed at providing a suflSciently broad range of services to meet 
the varied and special needs of older persons. The aim should be 
to help the aged individual get his needs met m ways that will 
permit him to maintain normal social relationships as long and as 
completely as possible. The place for institutional care should be 
carefully studied in terms of relatedness to an adequate system of 
non-institutional services. 

In order to help define its social action objectives, the local 
church should take a close look at employment practices affecting 
older workers, pension and retirement plans, where the old people 
of the community live, what needs the public health service is 
providing for and what needs it is failing to meet, what the public 
welfare department is providing in the way of old age assistance, 
what the conditions are in local nursing homes, the admissions 
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practices, programs and costs of the nearest institutions for the 
care of the aged, and other conditions which it may identify as be¬ 
ing important to the welfare of older persons. 

Because of the great need, many voluntary organizations are 
offering services designed for the aged. Some of these services are 
not very carefully planned, and often appear to be more an ex¬ 
ploitation of need than an answer to it. For this reason, it is very 
important that the church be especially prudent in structuring the 
services which it provides, and that it work closely with com¬ 
munity efforts to organize services on the most adequate and 
efficient basis possible. 

In addition to the many voluntary organizations, government 
at almost every level is extensively involved in trying to provide 
for the needs of the aged. Because so many departments and agen¬ 
cies of the federal government were becoming engaged in such 
activities, the President, in April of 1956, established the Federal 
Council on Aging to co-ordinate their “policy development and 
planning and programming towards equitable employment op¬ 
portunities, economic security, improved health, suitable living ar¬ 
rangements, and increased civil and social participation for older 
people.” The Council also encourages “significant and co-operative 
programs and activities by State and local governments and the 
voluntary private organizations.” It has formulated a statement of 
conviction that “in the efforts to serve older people, those measures 
should be favored which: protect the individuaFs freedom and 
responsibility; provide services through sources closest to him— 
family, employer, union, local voluntary and government organiza¬ 
tions; and are consistent with the welfare of the whole population 
and the maintenance of a sound economy.” 

The address of the Federal Council on Aging is Washington 25, 
D.C. For 15 cents it will supply a bibliography of Federal Pub¬ 
lications on Aging, which should be of much usefulness to in¬ 
dividuals, groups, or communities interested in working in this 
field. 

The principal specialized activities of the federal government on 
behalf of the aging are carried on in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of Labor, and the Federal 
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Housing Administration. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare maintams a Special Staff on Aging. It publishes Aging, 
a monthly newsbulletin, subscription price $1 per year, which 
may be ordered from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing OjEce, Washington 25, D.C. The Department of Labor 
carries on special activities in the Bureau of Employment Security. 
The Federal Housing Administration has a unit on Housing for 
the Elderly. (Address: 811 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.) 

Other important sources of information are: 

Gerontological Society, Inc. 

660 South Kingshighway Boulevard 

St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Senior Citizens of America 

1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 

National Committee on the Aging of the N.S.W.A. 

345 East 46th Street 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Urban Renewal and Housing^^ 

While problems, needs, and services in urban renewal and housing 
are not identical, they are so closely related as to merit considera¬ 
tion together as an important area of the church’s concern. 

Urban Renewal 

Today’s broad and expanded urban renewal program may be 
traced back more than half a century to early philanthropic efforts 
to improve the housing of the poor. In 1937 the first United States 
Housing Act authorized the building of homes for families unable 
to purchase or rent on the private market. In 1953 an advisory 
committee on housing presented to the President of the United 

This section has been prepared by Professor Clifford Ham, the author’s 
colleague in the Department of Sociology and Social Ethics at Wesley 
Theological Seminary. Professor Ham is developing a special emphasis at 
the seminary on the relationship of the church to problems of urban re¬ 
newal. 
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States its conclusions, calling for an expanded outlook and a 
broader program of home-building and slum clearance in the cities 
of America. Said the committee: 

A piecemeal attack on slums simply will not work; occasional 
thrusts at slum pockets in one section of a city will only push slums 
to other sections unless an effective program exists for attacking the 
entire problem of urban decay. Programs for slum prevention, for 
rehabilitation of existing houses and neighborhoods and for demoli¬ 
tion of worn-out structures and areas must advance along a broad 
unified front to accomplish the renewal of our towns and cities.^® 

Urban renewal generally includes: public housing; redevelop¬ 
ment or complete clearance; housing law enforcement; mortgage 
insurance; aid to relocated families and businesses; the require¬ 
ment of a comprehensive, community-wide plan, as well as careful 
plans for the immediate renewal area; and citizen participation 
throughout. Urban renewal, one authority states, includes every¬ 
thing necessary to make the city a pleasant and desirable place in 
which to live, work, or play.^^ 

Renewal may take the form of a ‘‘redevelopment project,”— 
which means the total clearing of a project area with replanning 
and rebuilding. 

Renewal may also be a “rehabilitation project.” Where the 
majority of buildings are stiU in adequate structural condition but 
have been allowed to deteriorate or to become overcrowded, the 
area can often be lifted to “minimum” standards by enforcement 
of housing codes along with civic and private expenditures. 

A third type of renewal, appropriate in large areas in any com¬ 
munity, is the “conservation project.” This type of action requires 
existing housing in better than minimum condition, and involves 
efforts to prevent deteriorating and blighting influences. 

Frequently, all three types of renewal action—redevelopment, 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs, Recommendations on Government Housing Policies and Pro¬ 
grams (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953), p. 1. 

Paraphrased from Philadelphia Housing Association, A Citizen's 
Guide to Housing and Urban Renewal in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, April, 
1959), p.l. 
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rehabilitation, and conservation—are combined into one project. 
In order to qualify for federal aid on a renewal project, a local 
government must show that the following provisions are present in 
its program 

1. Housing and building codes to “assure minimum standards of 
health, sanitation, and safety.” 

2. A comprehensive plan for the development of the community, 
including a land-use plan, highways plan, community facilities plan, 
public improvements plan, and subdivision and zoning laws. 

3. Neighborhood studies to determine the extent of blight, 

4. An adequate administrative organization to carry out renewal 
programs. 

5. An adequate financial program. 

6. Housing available for relocated families and a program to aid 
those relocated. 

7. Citizen participation. 

These seven elements are called the “Fundamentals of a Work¬ 
able Program.” 

The need for urban renewal is quite apparent. Deteriorated areas 
cost cities huge sums, yet bring in little tax revenue. More im¬ 
portant, these areas may be breeding grounds for crime, delin¬ 
quency, and other social and moral problems. They are always the 
cause of much personal distress. Moreover, it must be noted that it 
is not only residential areas that become “blighted.” Industrial or 
commercial uses are frequently jumbled into a hodgepodge of in¬ 
efficient, cramped, and costly quarters. 

Large areas near the center of most cities either are slums or are 
failing to serve the city adequately and effectively. 

To redevelop or rebuild in the city costs tremendous sums of 
money. Private investors, weighing the choice between tearing 
down and rebuilding in the central city or starting anew in the 
country, find city costs prohibitive. Land in the city is frequently 
divided into small lots that are too cramped and inadequate for 
modem building. 

IS Paraphrased from Housing and Home Finance Agency, How Locali¬ 
ties Can Develop a Workable Program for Urban Renewal (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 12. 
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Renewal offers three incentives for builders. First, the govern¬ 
ment can use its powers of condemnation to assemble adequate 
sites. Second, with federal aid, the city can “write-down” the cost 
of city land to the equivalent of open land. Third, renewal allows 
for the complete replanning of the land use. Highways or streets 
can be provided, or eliminated, as necessary; open spaces can be 
left for light, air, or recreation; buildings can be planned with 
efficient relationships, adequate space, modem and safe construc¬ 
tion. 

Urban renewal requires citizen approval, and renewal programs 
should involve citizens at aU levels and stages in the process. For 
example, there should be: a city-wide advisory committee on re¬ 
newal; area-wide representative citizens’ groups; neighborhood and 
block organizations; and special groups, such as a Ministers’ Com¬ 
mittee on Renewal, or an Interchurch Committee on Urban Re¬ 
newal. 

The focus of urban renewal should be upon people and their 
welfare. Renewal should mean better housing for all citizens. Slums 
should gradually be eliminated. Areas of good homes should be 
kept from becoming slums. Better housing should bring accom¬ 
panying improvements in family and community life, health, safety, 
and the general welfare. 

Urban renewal is encouraging re-examination of standards for 
city services. Schools are being viewed as perhaps the most crucial 
factor in neighborhoods. It is being recognized that police protec¬ 
tion, sanitation services, street lighting, and traffic controls, must 
all be more than “minimum” if neighborhoods are to be upgraded. 

But urban renewal programs, especially in the crowded inner-city 
areas, disturb large numbers of people. The uprooting of long- 
established families causes distress not only to those persons 
affected but also to aU community, including all religious, institutions. 
In particular, renewal may bring special problems to the following: 
the aged or handicapped; persons dependent upon one building or a 
particular community for a livelihood; minorities, restricted in their 
search for new residences; small businessmen; large or unusual 
families; lower income families who seek low-rent dwellings. 

Relocation of families is an essential element of renewal. Ade- 
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quate new or rental housing must be available to replace sub¬ 
standard housing. Recognition must be given to the fact that some 
families require more assistance than others. 

Churches must become involved in the urban renewal process. 
In order to do so, they must first become aware of renewal plans. 
Awareness must then be accompanied by evaluation of all pro¬ 
posals in the light of human values. Where renewal or planning 
agencies are truly desirous of citizen participation, the church and 
church members, along with other citizens and organizations, 
should seek a part in the formulation of plans. By their so doing, 
an important contribution can be made. 

Churches must be prepared to ask such questions as the follow¬ 
ing: Does renewal envision and work toward the type of com¬ 
munity which churches also seek? Will churches and religious life 
be encouraged in renewal areas? Are rights of minority groups pro¬ 
tected? Are relocation and law enforcement procedures as humane 
as possible? Are citizens represented in the planning and policy¬ 
making processes? What individuals or groups wiU benefit from the 
programs? 

Other ways in which churches can participate are: 

1. Each church must decide upon the role it will take in urban 
renewal; it must define the goals it seeks, and outline its program 
for the future. 

2. Churches can educate members and constituents on renewal 
plans, interpreting the role of government and the role of citizens 
in renewal. 

3. Church members can be motivated toward responsible Chris¬ 
tian action. 

4. Families disturbed by renewal activities can be counseled, di¬ 
rectly aided, or referred to proper agencies. 

5. Each church should maintain its own building in the best pos¬ 
sible condition. 

6. Churches should seek to maintain programs and services in 
renewal areas, meeting needs wherever they exist. 

7. Churches can aid in the relocation of families, even helping 
to find suitable accommodations if this is necessary. 
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8. Through its members, ministers, and official delegates, the 
church should be involved in citizen organizations. 

9. As churches participate in the formulation of plans, they can 
serve as ‘‘listening posts,” relating the desires and needs of the citi¬ 
zens to the official agencies. 

10. Each church can proclaim its willingness to accept all per¬ 
sons, regardless of race or background, into its fellowship and into 
the community. The dangers in segregated communities^—^the loss 
of human values—can be taught to members and constituents. 

11. New families can be welcomed into the neighborhood, and 
where needed, they can be helped to acquire the new ways of life 
which the neighborhood expects of them. 

12. Churches outside renewal areas can aid those involved in 
renewal, assisting with such matters as finances, leadership, and 
programs, 

13. Churches can take direct “renewal” action, such as some 
have done—organizing communities for conservation, bu 5 dng and 
rebuilding in slum areas, and encouraging community redevelop¬ 
ment efforts. 

Housing 

Miserable and disreputable housing conditions may do more than 
spread disease and crime and immorality. They may also suffocate 
the spirit by reducing the people who live there to the status of 
cattle. They may, indeed, make living an almost insufferable burden. 
They may also be an ugly sore, a bhght on the community, which 
robs it of charm, which makes it a place from which men turn. The 
misery of housing may despoil a community as an open sewer may 
ruin a river.^® 

The church believes that the family is the foundation of human 
fellowship. Poor housing, which hampers wholesome family life, is 
as much a concern of the churches as those evil influences which 
destroy morals. Yet today, while the United States enjoys unprece¬ 
dented wealth and prosperity, the supply of decent homes is in- 

i®From the opinion of Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas in 
Berman V. Parker, 348 U.S. 26,75 S. Ct. 98 (1954). 
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adequate, poorly distributed, often unavailable for minority groups, 
and largely inappropriate for conditions of modem living. 

Of the approximately iSfty million homes or dwelling units in 
the United States, one authority estimates that about fifteen mil¬ 
lion are sub-standard. In other words, almost one-third are dilapi¬ 
dated buildings, lack running water, have other serious deficiencies, 
or while being reasonably good structures are located in blocks 
where more than 50 per cent of the houses are sub-standard.^ 

Furthermore, the same authority estimates that population is in¬ 
creasing at such a rate that far more new housing is needed each 
year than is currently being produced. 

New homes are constructed mainly for upper income families, 
and older housing is expected to “filter down” to middle and lower 
income families. 

It is also a serious fact that new homes are constmcted almost 
exclusively for white families. Non-white minority groups are sel¬ 
dom able either to purchase them or to choose a desirable area of 
residence. This automatically imposes racial segregation in churches, 
schools, and other community facilities. Segregation along lines of 
class and income is also fostered. 

Public housing is an essential part of a national housing pro¬ 
gram. It serves tiiat segment of the population which can neither 
purchase nor rent decent accommodations on the private market. 
Because of the stringent income restrictions placed upon occupants, 
and due to the fact that only a limited number of public housing 
units have been authorized and built, such housing has become a 
major source of homes for the most depressed minority groups. 
In consequence, such housing units are often racially, economically, 
and socially divorced from the rest of the community—a condi¬ 
tion with many unwholesome overtones. 

Housing needs of special groups, such as the agmg, must be 
taken increasingly into consideration in the future. With keen 
awareness of the variety of special needs of individuals and fami- 

William L. C. Wheaton, American Housing Needs 1955-1970, re¬ 
printed from The Housing Yearbook 1954 (Washington, D.C.: National 
Housing Conference). 
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les, cliiirclies should be in the forefront of a struggle for decent 
housing for al citizens. 

Some churches are already at work in behalf of the ri^t of all 
citizens to wider choice of homes—choice not limited by race, 
national origin, or religion. Open-occupancy covenants signed by 
church members, and resolutions passed by church organizations, 
assert the Christian demand for social justice. An important ex¬ 
ample is the “Resolution on Non-Segregated Housing” adopted by 
the General Board of the National Council of Churches in 1959. 

Churches may want to support a broadened public housing pro¬ 
gram to care for more families still unable to purchase or rent de¬ 
cent housing. They should also give attention to the fact that pro¬ 
visions governing public housing need amending to provide leeway 
for those tenants who increase their incomes and raise their stand¬ 
ards of living. It should become a part of the burden of their con¬ 
cern that public housing be made more representative of the total 
community and become more fully integrated into the life of the 
community. Furthermore, churches should recognize the need for 
a more adequate ministry to all housing projects. 

Federal le^slation makes it possible for churches to participate 
in budding homes for the aging. Similarly, churches can make use 
of the co-operative features of the Housing Act. 

Churches should encourage more aid for the middle income 
families, who are caught in the squeeze between public housing on 
the one hand and hi^-priced, privately constructed dwellings on 
the other. 

Ministers and laymen in many places serve on various oflBcial 
boards and agencies aiding in providing homes. Other committed 
Christian laymen work within community organizations for better 
housing. Both ministers and church members appear before zoning 
and planning boards, Housing Courts, or Health Departments, pro¬ 
testing violations of building, housing, or zbning laws, and seeking 
to improve housing in their communities. 

Some special examples of churches involved in housing programs 
should be noted. In Philadelphia, the Quakers initiated a program 
of “self-help housing,” helping to buy and renovate old homes for 
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families willing to do part of the work. In Baltimore, Washington, 
and other cities the Church of the Brethren sponsors “phot houses” 
to demonstrate and to aid rehabilitation work in urban renewal 
areas. “Neighbors, Inc.,” a community organization in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., related to an integrated Methodist Church, seeks to 
maintain hi^ community standards in housing for both the white 
and Negro residents. Ministers in Deerfield, Illinois, and elsewhere, 
are standing for “open-occupancy” in previously “closed” suburbs. 

Resources for Information on Renewal and Housing 

The best sources for information are local governmental agencies 
or private citizens’ groups working in these fields. Examples are: 

The local housing authority 

The local department of city planning 

The local renewal or redevelopment agency 

The Council of Churches’ Department of Planning or Research 

Citizens’ planning and housing organizations 

Business groups, such as a Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Renewal 

Council of Social Agencies, or Community Chest 

Professional groups: City Planners, Architects, Realtors, etc. 

League of Women Voters, United Church Women, and similar 
groups 

Nation-wide resources are also available through the following: 

A.C.T.I.O.N., Inc. (American Council to Improve Our Neighbor¬ 
hoods), 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

American Institute of Planners, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 9, D.C. 

Department of Social Welfare (also Department of the Urban 
Church), National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. (Publishes The City Church magazine.) 

Department of City Work, Division of National Missions, The 
Methodist Church, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. (Sim¬ 
ilar departments in other denominations.) 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1626 K Street, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 5, D.C. 
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National Housing Conference, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 6, D.C. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. (Publishes the Journal of 
Housing.) 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, 925 S. Homan Avenue, Chicago 7, 
Ill. (Has published The A.B.CJs of Urban Renewal and Citi¬ 
zens in Urban Renewal. Sin^e copies free upon request.) 

Alcoholism 

Though statistics concerning alcohol and alcoholism are highly un¬ 
reliable, it appears that between 55 per cent and 65 per cent of the 
adult population of the United States drink alcoholic beverages. 
Of these some seventy m il l i on American drinkers, approximately 
five million are alcoholics; 750,000 are chronic alcoholics, and 
close to 15,000 are victims of alcoholic psychoses. 

Consumption of alcoholic beverages for 1959 was approximately 
222 million gallons, an increase of about 5 per cent over 1958. 
The alcoholic beverage industry spends considerably over $400 
million aimually for advertising. 

Alcoholism has been identified as one of the nation’s major pub¬ 
lic health problems, but it is more than this. Several million indi¬ 
viduals and families are seriously affected by it. A very high per 
cent of automobile accidents and traffic deaths are caused by it. 
More than half of all arrests (57 per cent plus in 1,586 cities as 
reported by the F.B.I. for 1958) for law violations are related to 
alcohol. The cost of liquor-related crime and law enforcement is 
conservatively estimated to be at least three times as much as is 
collected in liquor taxes. And industry is suffering losses amount¬ 
ing to aroimd $1 billion yearly from the use of alcohol by its em¬ 
ployees. 

Efforts at regulation and minimization have moved in the direc¬ 
tion of restrictive legislation to control production, advertising, or 
distribution of alcoholic beverages, toward research and education 
to reduce the use of beverage alcohol, and toward increasing em¬ 
phasis on therapeutic rehabilitation of the alcoholic and his family. 
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The most recent legislative efforts have been toward such matters 
as establishing a practical legal definition of drunkenness, restrict¬ 
ing the advertising of alcoholic beverages, and prohibiting the sale 
of such beverages on commercial airlines. 

Research and education are being extensively conducted, but on 
a piecemeal, unco-ordinated basis. Most of it is under the auspices 
of private groups and institutions, althou^ the public schools are 
beginning to recognize the education need, and state and federal 
public health services are demonstrating a growing interest in both 
research and education. 

The major current emphasis is on a humanitarian concern for 
the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. In the past, most alcoholics have 
been treated like criminals, and local governments are still spend¬ 
ing more than $25 million a year on the maintenance of ‘Mrunk 
tanks” in city and county jails, which constitute the only type of 
institutional treatment that about 60 per cent of the nation’s al¬ 
coholics still are receiving. Better arrangements are gradually being 
developed, however, for medical, psychiatric, and social casework 
treatment of alcoholism. The alcoholic is increasin^y being looked 
upon as a sick person rather than as a criminal. 

Since the beginning of the prohibition era the attention of most 
Protestant churches has been largely focused on restrictive legisla¬ 
tion and the cultivation of supporting attitudes for such legislation 
and its effective implementation in law enforcement. While this 
emphasis, though somewhat abated, still continues, the churches 
are beginning to give much more attention to the victim of alcohol 
and to his need for humane, rehabilitative treatment. This, despite 
the importance of the broader social control efforts, represents a 
greatly needed re-focusing of the churches’ vital concern. 

By and large, the churches are using three somewhat different 
types of approach in their efforts to bring about the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. These approaches have been designated (1) the 
evangelistic-authoritarian approach, (2) the psychologically ori¬ 
ented approach, and (3) the permissive, self-help approach.^! 

21 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic 
{Nashvifle: Abingdon Press, 1956). 
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Varying degrees of success are claimed for each of these ap¬ 
proaches. Each seems to have values and limitations, and it is ob¬ 
vious that the church must find more effective ways of making use 
of the best features of all three. 

Many local churches have, in addition to the usual social action 
temperance committee, a special committee or other type of group 
set up to identify and work with the most reliable therapy resources 
in the community. This organizational unit helps the pastor and 
staff contact and work with alcoholics and their families, does fol¬ 
low-up work with the alcoholic and his family after therapy h^ 
been administered or sobriety achieved, and keeps the congrega¬ 
tion helpfully oriented. Though the old judgmental, authoritarian 
approaches can still be found, there is an ever greater likelihood 
that the local church will be sincerely trying to correlate its em¬ 
phases with the most valid scientific insists and with the programs 
and pxnposes of the most helpful therapy resomrces in the com¬ 
munity. 

It is obvious that the church at the broadest levels of its influence 
must stay alert and must help keep society alert to the continumg 
need to approach the problem of alcoholism in terms of broad 
social plaiming and more effective methods of social control. It 
must help foster awareness that our whole social order needs to be 
reorganized in terms of its activity patterns, values, and philosophy 
so that demoralization such as alcoholism represents will not be the 
lot of so many individuals. The church must, also, increase its 
appreciation of the importance of collaboration with science, edu¬ 
cation, and government in the care and treatment of the demoralized, 
recognizing that it cannot alone solve the problems of alchoholism. 

The church has a responsibility m the total community: 

1. To correlate its functioning carefully with all other helping 
agencies and services which are equipped to assist in alcoholic 
rehabilitation. 

2. To co-operate in seeking the establishment of more adequate 
community agendes and facilities for the prevention and treatment 
of alcoholism. 
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3. To help inspire co-operative community programs of a pio- 

neermg, experimeiital nature. 

4. To help initiate and support legislation designed to provide 
more adequate publicly supported therapy services. 

5. To help break down community indifference, harsh treat¬ 
ment practices, and negative attitudes toward the alcoholic. 

6. To itself to strenuous educational and motivational 

efforts designed to help reduce the incidence of alcoholism. 

7. To help correct the social conditions which contribute to al¬ 
coholism. 

Most denominations maintain a board or other agency to pro¬ 
mote the cause of temperance. Information, advice, printed ma¬ 
terials, audio visual aids, and the like, are usually available from 
such sources. Special educational institutes and training programs 
are also conducted under these and interdenominational auspices. 

The Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies, 59 Hillhouse Ave¬ 
nue, New Haven, Conn., supplies special training opportunities for 
interested individuals, as well as hi^y reliable research data and 
other printed materials. 

Information about the work of Alcoholics Anonymous or about 
the location of AA groups may be had by writing to AA Service 
Headquarters, Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

Information about self-help groups for families of alcoholics or 
for teen-agers with alcoholic parents may be obtained from Al- 
Anon Family Group Headquarters, P.O. Box 1475, Grand Central 
Annex, New York 17, N.Y. 

Information on out-patient alcoholism clinics and on how to go 
about forming a local community committee on alcoholism may be 
secured from the National Council on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York 29, N.Y. 

Helpful information can also be obtained from the local depart¬ 
ments of public welfare, public health, mental health, and the vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation service. Where there are private clinics and 
social agencies working with alcoholics, they should be contacted. 
Since many industries are operating significant programs for the re- 
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duction of alcoholism among their employees, a survey of such 
practices in local industries may be rewarding. 


Pornography 

Modem media of mass communication lend themselves readily 
to the greedy purposes of individuals and groups who are willing 
to exploit morals for a monetary profit. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the production and circulation of pornographic material 
is becoming a problem of alarming dimensions in American 
society. 

Apart from the obscene and questionable which persistently ap¬ 
pear in regular communication media, the traffic in specifically 
identifiable pornography is estimated to amount to as much as $1 
billion per year. 

Because postal regulations are fairly strict, much of the porno¬ 
graphic material is circulated through channels other than the reg¬ 
ular mail service. Nevertheless, mail service is so extensively used 
for this purpose that the Post Office Department receives an aver¬ 
age of 50,000 complaints annually from irate parents and other 
citizens concerning the circulation of such material. One of the 
most common complaints has to do with the receipt of unordered 
lewd material advertising the source of more of the same for a 
price. During the fiscal year 1958, Post Office Department in¬ 
vestigations resulted in the arrest of 293 persons, which was 45 
per cent above arrests for the previous year. All indications were 
that the number for 1959 would be even higher. Raids conducted 
in connection with the arrests netted from ten to seventeen tons of 
films, pictures, printed matter, and other materials, in each of sev¬ 
eral major cities. 

These and many other facts were recently brou^t out in the 
report of a committee appointed by the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress to look into postal operations. The 
committee statement went on to say: 

More than 1,200 magazines, including comics, are being regularly 

distributed among retailers who handle periodicals. Of these only 

210 or so are magazines of healthy interest, acceptable to dis- 
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criminating readers. Tlie rest are crime and love comics of low type 
—^fly-by-niglits which usually fold after a few issu^—and the 
salacious girly magazines.^^ 

Recommendations of the committee were: 

L That leaders in communities inaugurate organized crusades 
against obscenity and watch newsstands and other distributors of 
pictures and literature to prevent “careless dissemination” of 
obscene material. 

2- That national organizations encourage the formation of local 
watch-dog panels to keep an eye out for the appearance of filth in 
the literature and pictures that creep into materials invading their 
neighborhoods. 

3. Ihat state governments adopt legislation to provide more ef¬ 
fective and more uniform anti-obscenity statutes. 

4. That state commissions be established to study the problems 
created by the spread of pornography. 

5. That local ordinances be adopted to strengthen the fight by 
local groups in their crusades against receipt of “smut” materials by 
youths as well as adults. 

6. That various branches of the publications and movie industries 
go in for self-policing of materials that overdramatize sex, as well as 
cracking down on those segments that deliberately disseminate out¬ 
right obscenity. 

7. That the Post Office Department recommend necessary changes 
in the law to prevent the mails from being abused by peddlers of 
obscenity.^ 

The formation of a ‘Mayor’s Committee for Good Literature 
and Films” is taking place in many cities. A survey of the activities 
of such committees show that they can: 

A. ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 

L Determine what laws are available at the community, state, 
and national levels. 


22 yi Report on Obscene Matter Sent Through the Mail made to The 
Committee on Postal Operations and Civil Service by the Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations, Representative Kathryn E. Granahan, Chairman, 
House of Representatives, September, 1959. 

23 As summarized in Contact, December 15, 1959. 
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2. Survey the community newsstands and entertainment media 
(assign persons in groups of two to work on the research), and 
study the publications and entertainment carefully to ascertain 
whether they do or do not violate community, state, or national 
laws. 

3. Prepare and present a research report to the Committee. 

4. Attempt to persuade newsdealers and entertainment managers 
to remove objectionable material voluntarily, pointing out the pos¬ 
sibility of prosecution if they do not. 

5. Present research briefs with findings to the proper local author¬ 
ities. 

6. Encourage local authorities to follow stricter enforcement 
procedures. 

7. Rally public support for new and stricter legislation, enlisting 
press, radio, and television co-operation, including letters to the 
editor, special TV and newspaper reports, and editorials. 

8. Determine which flagrant violations can best be faced with 
legal action, and take action in several communities at the same 
time if possible. 

9. Publicize the healthy developments in the action against 
obscene materials and determine other essential laws necessary for 
the public welfare. 

10. Urge newspapers to keep suggestive and obscene advertise¬ 
ments out of their movie pages. 

11. Issue a list of co-operating dealers; providing a symbol for 
the dealers and managers to place in their newsstands and theaters. 

12. Urge wholesome sex education in schools, churches and other 
youth-serving organizations. 

13. Provide a speakers bureau for local groups; distribute films 
and printed materials. 

14. Provide wholesome alternatives to pornography—educational, 
leisure time, and occupational, especially for youth; provide or 
recommend good reading and viewing materials and encourage the 
patronage of establishments and products upholding sound standards 
of decency and morality. 

15. Remain vigilant. 

B, AT THE STATE LEVEL 

1. Determine laws available at state level. 

2. Highlight legal precedents for effective action, and work with 
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bar association to obtain tbis action, including a legal definition of 
pornography. 

3. Have a lawyer draw up a brief covering the state situation on 
pornography. 

4. Consult competent lawyers on the effect Supreme Court de¬ 
cisions may have on the state laws. 

5. Take steps for enactment of good laws—if the state does not 
already have them—^including laws prohibiting tie-in sales. 

6. After local research, approach the Attorney General to get 
an injunction sworn out prohibiting the sale and distribution of 
objectionable material. 

7. Stimulate stricter enforcement of good laws. 

8. Publicize the campaign through state-wide media. 

C, AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 

1. Urge congressmen and senators to support national legislation. 

2. Write to the Postmaster General supporting and urging a con¬ 
tinuing fight against pornography (address: Washington 25, D.C.). 

3. Encourage such national organizations as PTA, Chamber of 
Commerce, Service Clubs, etc., to join in the attack on the problem. 

4. Join the Churchmen’s Commission for Decent Publications. 

5. Encourage the Coxmcil of State Governments to develop model 
state legislation (address: 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, HI.). 

6. Encourage publishers and the motion picture and television 
industry to establish and follow codes of good conduct in dealing 
with sex (two agencies to contact: National Association of Broad¬ 
casters, 1771 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Motion Picture 
Association of America, 1600 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 

7. Encourage the U.S. House and Senate Post OflSce Committees 
to maintain a continuing campaign to rid the mails of pornographic 
materials.^^ 

While the church must be careful to help safeguard the values 
of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, and must not permit 
itself to become stereotyped in the public mind as merely a moral¬ 
izing negativist, it should be actively co-operating in all constructive 
efforts to reduce the problem of pornography. It can do this throu^ 
the use of such means as: (1) taking part in the formation of a 


24 Contact, January 15, 1960. 
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‘‘Mayor’s Committee” and maintaining representation on it; (2) 
having its minister preach sermons related to the problem, es¬ 
pecially sermons defining Christian attitudes toward sex; (3) par¬ 
ticipating in various types of social action programs aimed at 
producing better legislation, better law enforcement, or other 
improvement; (4) providing education in the church school on 
such matters as personality growth and Christian attitudes toward 
sex; (5) encouraging members to carry the fight against pornogra¬ 
phy into the community organizations to which they belong; (6) 
maintaining organized provision for giving its constituency guid¬ 
ance in determining where to place their patronage so as to uphold 
sound standards or morality and decency; and (7) strengthening 
the Christian fellowship, and deepening the moral commitments 
of church members. 

In addition to denominational resources and information avail¬ 
able through the offices of senators and congressmen, advice and 
assistance may be obtained from the following national organiza¬ 
tions: 

Citizens for Decent Literature 
3901 Carew Tower 
Cinciimati 2, Ohio 

Churchmen’s Commission for Decent Publications 
601 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 

The tragic facts and disturbing trends in connection with juvenile 
delinquency and crime in contemporary American society constitute 
a profound challenge to the church. Though the thrust of this 
challenge is felt at many points and in many ways, it is especially 
acute at the level of the church’s concern for the worth of persons. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Approximately two million children and youth under eighteen years 
of age come to the attention of the police in the United States each 
year for allegedly delinquent behavior. Of these about 600,000 are 
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brought formally before juvenile courts.^^ The rate of juvenile 
delinquency seems to be increasing rather rapidly, as is suggested 
by the fact that while arrests of persons eighteen years of age 
and over have increased only 1 per cent each year for the past five 
years, arrests of persons under eighteen years of age have increased 
about 10 per cent per year. This is considerably more than the 
increase in the number of young people in the population. 

While the causes of delinquency are quite varied and complex, 
they seem to be especially related to unstable conditions in family 
and community life resulting from rapid social change. A child 
or youth who is a delinquent is a symptom of something that is 
wrong in the structure of community relationships. 

Children and youth who get in trouble often do not receive the 
kind of treatment that should be expected of an enlightened, 
wealthy, democratic society with great scientific skills and a widely 
proclaimed commitment to respect for the worth of the human 
individual. Though social and psychological techniques for therapy 
are known and available, punishment is still preferred for and 
practiced on young offenders in many quarters. Even where the 
punitive philosophy does not prevail, parsimoniousness prevents 
therapy programs from receiving sufl&cient financial support to 
enable them to function effectively. 

There are two major patterns through which the handling of 
delinquent juveniles may proceed. The first consists of the un¬ 
official processes through which he and his family are given therapy 
and social casework assistance by one or more of the several 
agencies doing welfare work in the community. In this pattern the 
individual is never formally labeled a delinquent, but is looked upon 
as a person with problems. The purpose in working with him is to 
get at the root of his difficulty and help him become an adequate 
person who is able to function in an acceptable manner. The 
second pattern consists of the official processes through which the 
delinquent comes into the hands of the police, is sent to court and 

25 The number appearing before juvenile courts in 1957 was 603,000, a 
16 per cent increase over the previous year. The number in 1958 was 
700,000, an increase of 16.1 per cent, as compared with the youth popula¬ 
tion increase of 5.7 per cent. 
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labeled a delinquentj and is subjected to a court decision which 
usuafly either is intentioiially punitive or fails to impress him with 
anything other than the expected punitive intent. 

Juvenile courts have been established in most of the larger urban 
areas to try to minimize the damage done juveniles by the oJfficial 
treatment processes. They combine judicial procedures with social 
casework practice. Where they are adequately stalled and sup¬ 
ported, and where they are linked to a network of specialized 
therapy institutions and other treatment resources, they can be very 
effective in salvaging young lives from crime and demoralization. 
Where they are not so equipped, they become only a deceptive front 
behind which bungling, frustration, and manipulative authoritarian¬ 
ism continue to punish and destroy the young. In the many places 
where there are no juvenile courts an enormous variety of proce¬ 
dures, most of them crude and damaging, prevails. 

Churches should be concerned enough for children and youth 
to find out as much as possible about economic and social condi¬ 
tions m community life that may be affecting families and indi¬ 
vidual juveniles adversely, and to work for needed remedial meas¬ 
ures. Especially should the church take interest in helping the 
community strengthen its resources for treating in a therapeutic and 
rehabilitative way the children and youth who have problems. 
Every church should know in clear detail what is happening to 
delinquents in its community. Are they being given rehabilitative 
social work treatment as much as possible? Are they being properly 
handled by police who have special training for the task? Are they 
being detained in a proper facility? Are they being processed 
through a juvenile court with sufficient personnel who are properly 
trained? Are too many being “dumped’" in unspecialized institu¬ 
tions merely because the community wishes to be rid of them? Is 
probation failing to be truly rehabilitative because there are too 
few probation workers and too few enabling resources? Are the 
churches ministering effectively to the children and youth who bear 
the greatest “delinquency risk” or who already carry the labels and 
scars of official handling for delinquency? 

Each church should familiarize itself with the workings of the 
police department, the local courts, the public schools, the guidance 
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clinics, the casework social agencies, the recreational and other 
groupwork programs, and all other community resources that relate 
to juveniles. The manner in which each contributes therapeutically 
to the redemption of the delinquent should be carefully evaluated. 
Laws also need to be studied in terms of this perspective, and 
revised where necessary. 

Crime 

Of 2,340,004 persons arrested in the United States in 1958 in 
1,586 cities of over 2,500 population, all but 284,215 were eight¬ 
een years of age or over. This throws light on the ratio of adult 
crime to juvenile delinquency, the percentages being 87.9 to 12.1. 
It also provides an index to the amount of crime per population 
unit, since the total population of these cities was 52,329,497.^® 

According to the Crime Index estimates of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the over-all increase of crime in 1958 was 9.3 
per cent above the 1957 level and five times as great as the popula¬ 
tion growth rate.^^ It is also conservatively estimated that approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 major crimes are committed daily in the nation.^® 

Though no one knows the cost of crime, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, has estimated it to be as high as $20 billion 
annually. 

Increasing evidence of 'hidden” and "white collar” crime makes 
it appear that not all types of offenders against the social welfare 
are equally liable to be apprehended. In fact, the weight of crime 
statistics falls heavily upon the poor, the uneducated, the youthful, 
and others disadvantaged in terms of power, influence, and status. 

By and large, punishment is still considered to be the remedy 
for crime. From one end of the nation to the other, very little is 
being done that represents a serious effort to apply the best of 
scientific knowledge and social resources in a truly rehabilitative 
way to the treatment of offenders. Yet it has been demonstrated 
again and again that punishment cannot be counted on to reform, 

26 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Reports, 1958 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Justice, 1959), p. 94. 

Ibid,, pp. 1, 3. 

2S Robert G. Caldwell, Criminology (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1956), pp. 91-92. 
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while it may almost certainly be counted upon to intensify anti¬ 
social attitudes and behavior. 

One of the major dilemmas of our society is represented in the 
fact that our growing humanitarianism has robbed us of the 
capacity for the more overt forms of ruthless cruelty to offenders, 
while we still have psychological orientations to punishment which 
prevent our full commitment to the rehabilitative efforts that the 
logic of our humanitarianism requires. In many instances we have 
merely substituted more sophisticated, covert forms of psychologi¬ 
cal cruelty for the old, overt patterns of physical torture. In all 
probability the former are more damaging to the spiritual integrity 
of the individual. 

Between two-thirds and three-fourths of our convicted offenders 
are sentenced to incarceration in some type of penal institution. 
At any given time there are, in state institutions, from 95 to 100 
prisoners, and in federal institutions approximately 12 prisoners, 
for each 100,000 persons in the civilian population. Local jails and 
lock-ups contain a great number more, either convicted and serving 
short terms or awaiting disposition of their cases—a number esti¬ 
mated to total between 500,000 and 2,000,000 annuaUy.^^ 

Federal prisoners tend to receive the best treatment, and those 
in local jails the worst. Inadequate budgets, overcrowding, oppres¬ 
sively rigid discipline, insuflGicient trained personnel, and the like, 
are, except for a very few experimental situations, almost uni¬ 
versally characteristic of the places of incarceration. 

Yet 95 per cent of adult prisoners eventually return to the com¬ 
munity—^the great majority of them within two or three years.®^ 

Probation, which substitutes the principle of casework super¬ 
vision for punitive incarceration, is currently being used for a little 
more than one-fourth of all convicted offenders. It is far cheaper 
than imprisomnent, and has the advantage of retaining the indi¬ 
vidual in regular social relationships while helping him to assume 
social responsibilities in a more acceptable manner. Most probation 
programs, however, are not given the support in terms of financial 

29 Ibid., pp. 436, 490, 509. 

30 Ibid., p. 436. 
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and therapy resources that would enable them to do as effectual 
corrective and rehabilitative work as they should. 

It has often been pointed out that it makes little sense for us to 
keep throwing chronic offenders in jaU for minor offenses without 
doing an 3 rthiBg therapeutic to get at the root of their dfficulty. 
Moreover, while jSnes are questionable because they fall more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich and can hardly be justified 
as a reformative influence, it is claimed that the English system of 
permitting installment payment of fines makes more sense than our 
requirement of cash or so many days in jail to ‘Vork it out.” It may 
also make Kttle sense for us to continue sending people to prison 
environments that are usually more limited and vicious than the 
environments that origiaally evoked their cri m i n al responses, keep¬ 
ing them there only long enou^ to disrupt all their stabilizing 
social relationships, adding the stigma of a prison record to their 
overload of problems, and returning them to society with the ex¬ 
pectation that they will be reformed. 

Churches should pay close attention to the laws, the working of 
police forces and the courts, the probation program, and the 
institutions where offenders are held as prisoners. They should seek 
to make sure that at every point the inestimable worth of offenders 
as persons is kept clearly in view. They should carefully review 
the whole philosophy of punishment in terms of the imperatives of 
the Christian gospel. 

It is very evident that social welfare and the lo^c of humanitari- 
anism require that there be a more Christian application of scien¬ 
tific knowledge, social work skills, and aU other social resources, in 
behalf of the human beings who are represented in our crime sta¬ 
tistics. 

Agencies and Resources 

The foUowing are important sources of information, advice, or 
other assistance on juvenile delinquency and crime: 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department 
of Justice, Washington 25, D.C., regularly issues Uniform Crime 
Reports. 
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The National Council on Crime and Delinquenqr, 1790 Broad¬ 
way, New York 19, N.Y., offers a number of important services, 
among them being, upon invitation, partially subsidized studies of 
local juvemle courts and community programs of services to chil¬ 
dren and youth. 

Information on probation and parole may also be obtained from 
Board of Parole, United States E)epartment of Justice, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Other addresses that may be useful are: 

American Bar Association 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, HI. 

American Correctional Association, Inc. 

135 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 

National Legal Aid Association 
American Bar Center 
Chicago 37, IH. 

Bureau of Prisons 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The reader is reminded that the purpose of this chapter has been 
to provide a brief summary of welfare needs and services in several 
areas that are of special interest to the church. The foUowing areas 
have been surveyed: (1) Family and Child Welfare, (2) Unwed 
Mothers and Their Children, (3) Health and Medical Care, (4) 
The Handicapped, (5) The Aged, (6) Urban Renewal and Hous¬ 
ing, (7) Alcoholism, (8) Pornography, and (9) Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency and Crime. 

Because of the limitations of space, many important areas have 
necessarily been omitted. Outstanding among these are: (1) racial 
and intergroup relations, (2) education, and (3) world order. 
These would have required much fuller treatment than could be 
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given here, but should certainly command the church’s serious 
attention. 

What has been included should, despite its sketchiness, suggest 
the extent of need and opportunity for the church to become in¬ 
volved in the social process in the interest of human welfare. The 
summary should also provide insists and aids on how and where 
to begin when the church is ready to act. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What are the arguments for and against making public the 
names of individuals and families receiving assistance from the 
department of public welfare? 

2. What further provisions should American society make for 
strengthening f amili es and providing them with greater security? 

3. Should public welfare grants be denied unwed mothers and 
their children? Why or why not? 

4. What would be good and what would be bad about a program 
of compulsory national health insurance for the United States? 

5. Why are the problems of the aged currently receiving so 
much attention in the United States? 

6. In what practical ways can your church help with the prob¬ 
lems and needs in the areas which have been discussed in this 
chapter? 


Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Pick the one of the problem areas discussed in this chapter about 
which you think you know the least. Resolve to learn everything 
you can about this area. Begin by studying the dimensions of the 
problem and the character of services related to it in your own city 
or county. After learning what the score is locally, move on to learn 
about the problem at the state and national levels. Use public 
library resources. Contact public and private social agencies for 
information. Request materials from your congressman, and from 
relevant divisions of government. 
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Group 

Arrange a series of programs, discussions, or “public hearings,” 
giving special emphasis to the needs and services in each of the 
areas of concern reviewed in this chapter (or to other areas that 
seem more important to the group). Feature the work of local 
agencies functioning in each area. Arrange exhibits; use appropri¬ 
ate audio-visuals; invite board and staff members of agencies; con¬ 
sider current legislative proposals. 



: Social Welfare Policies 
and Problems in Need 
of the Church’s Attention 


Speaking at a recent Washington meeting of the American 
Public Welfare Association in observance of the twenty-j&fth anni¬ 
versary of the social security program in the United States, several 
social security experts made a number of predictions concerning 
developments that will probably take place in the next quarter of a 
century. These predictions are significant because they reveal 
present policies and point to continuing unmet needs in the social 
security program. 

Expected soon, according to some of the speakers, were: 

1. Expansion of the disability provisions of the old age and sur¬ 
vivors’ insurance part of social security beyond the present limita¬ 
tion of payments to disabled persons fifty years of age or older, to 
make provision for payments to all permanently disabled persons 
covered in the program, regardless of age. 

2. The inclusion of medical and hospital care for the aged as a 
part of social security. 

Other predictions concerning matters that may take a little more 
time, but that should take place in the next twenty-five years, were: 

1. There will be at least a 50 per cent increase in social security 
pensions from the present maximum of $178 per month for a retired 
couple, and probably should be an arrangement developed for 
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automatically adjusting payments to changes in prices and living 
standards. 

2. Medical and hospital care will be made avaHabie to all persons, 
regardless of ability to pay. 

3. There will be an extension of unemployment benefits to pro¬ 
vide higher rates and extend coverage beyond the present twenty- 
six weeks’ limit. 

4. The federal government will provide funds to move people 
from areas where there is not enough work to areas where workers 
are needed. 

5. Social security benefits will be greatly increased, and rehabili¬ 
tative re-training will be provided for persons temporarily as well as 
for those permanently disabled. 

6. Every family not having a wage-earner will be aided by the 
government as a matter of right rather than as an object of charity. 

7. Public assistance benefits will be made imiform throughout the 
United States. 

8. Residence requirements as qualification for receiving public 
assistance will be eliminated.^ 

Regardless of the reliability of these predictions, to say that the 
church should maintain a deep interest in and concern for the un¬ 
finished business pertaining to social welfare which is implied in 
them is to put the matter altogether too mildly. Careful considera¬ 
tion of such items should be high on the agenda of any agency that 
has a concern for the welfare of persons and for the common good. 

Much more, however, requires the church’s attention in connec¬ 
tion with welfare policies as they are and as they ought to be. Many 
other complex problems must not be overlooked. To list them all 
would be impossible, but some of those that seem to have special 
relevance to this discussion merit identification. 


Policies 

It should be noted that, in the predictions cited above, the follow¬ 
ing policies in current welfare practices were especially lifted up: 

1. The policy of basing eligibility for public assistance on resi¬ 
dence requirements. 

1 Based on a news report under the title “Cradle-to-Grave Security for 
AU in Next 10 to 25 Years,” The Washington Post, December 4, 1959. 
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2. Tho policy of permittiiig state and local administratioii of 
public assistance to produce great disparities and lack of uniformity 
throughout the nation. 

3. The policy of restrictiiig social security disability benefit pay¬ 
ments to persons fifty years of age or over. 

4. The policy of defining eligibility for public assistance in such 
a way that it manages, even in cases where there is no wage-earner 
in a family, to communicate the stigma of charity. 

All of these are important. It certainly makes little sense, in this 
day of great mobility, when one family out of every five is chang¬ 
ing residence every year, to withhold needed assistance from citi¬ 
zens of the nation simply because they have not been resident in 
a particular co mmuni ty for a sufiScient length of time. A part of the 
problem is associated, of course, with the fact that public assistance 
is administered atomistically through local state and county units 
which have to protect themselves from being imposed upon by per¬ 
sons they do not know, especially in situations where one state 
makes better provisions than another by matching a larger propor¬ 
tion of available federal funds. There is need for greater equaliza¬ 
tion of benefits and for a much more broadly organized basis of 
identification for eligibility. It is obvious, too, that if a disabled 
person needs social security payments at fifty years of age, he may 
also need them at forty or thirty. Is he expected to starve or beg 
until he becomes fifty? 

Establishing public assistance as a right rather than as an act of 
charity is a more difiSicult matter, but the social security programs 
of unemployment insurance and old age and survivors insurance 
have been pointing the way. Families that are deprived of a wage 
earner surely have a ri^t to survival assistance. It might also have 
been mentioned, however, that the present policy of refusing even 
the present grants of charity to those families in which there is an 
unemployed wage-earner is equally illogical in view of the fact that 
it invites the break-up of families through desertion where the 
wage-earner finds himself incapable of securing enough work to 
provide as well for his family as they could be provided for imder 
public assistance. Furthermore, employment is not always easily 
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available, and needs may be just as acute when the eligible worker 
is unemployed as if he were absent or not capable of working. 

In informal as well as formal ways policy is also expressed in 
the following trends and practices: 

1. The trend toward elimination of direct voluntary giving of 
money and services on the part of the individual. 

Community Chests and United Givers’ Funds strive to elhninate 
the risks of pure voluntarism in giving, as do taxation and the 
methods of collecting money for benevolences in many churches. 
All of these methods keep the giver far removed, too, from the 
recipient of his gifts. Moreover, the professional worker not only 
replaces the giver m the deliverance of his gifts but also takes his 
place in the rendering of personal services. While many values are 
being achieved in this trend, many liabilities are also inherent. The 
church, which has always stressed charitable giving of money and 
services on the part of every Christian, and which has always made 
much use of voluntary welfare workers, must strive to j&nd new and 
better ways of involving individuals in service to one another. It 
must, furthermore, so interpret corporate needs and involvement 
as to help individuals achieve a sense of direct personal participa¬ 
tion in the organized professional processes which their long¬ 
distance giving supports. At the same time, social work admin¬ 
istrators are going to have to decide what place, if any, they will 
leave for voluntary workers in the field of organized services. 

2. The trend toward extension of social work concerns, skills, 
and services into many additional facets of the organized life of 
society. 

Social casework is being introduced into the public schools, into 
programs of medical care, into probation and rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices, and the like. Social group work is being made the core of rec¬ 
reational programs, delinquency prevention, and many educational 
efforts, as well as a means of marriage training, personal therapy, 
and improved economic production. Even the church is feeling 
the pressure to bring many of its traditional practices into line. 

3. The trend toward insistence that responsibility for the ad¬ 
ministration of social welfare should rest primarily on states, coun- 
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ties, and cities, while at the same time the conviction increases that 
national standards and goals must be developed and that the federal 
government must provide funds for equalizing services on a basis 
of adequacy in all the states.^ 

How to keep the administration of social welfare local and com¬ 
munity centered, and at the same time equitable and in line with 
national standards and goals, is one of the major problems for 
which creative solutions are urgently needed. 

4. The trend toward increasing acceptance of public fimds by 
church-related welfare agencies. 

Church-related agencies of many kinds are increasingly seeking 
and receiving community funds, such as those raised by a commu¬ 
nity chest, and tax funds in the form of grants for new construc¬ 
tion or of payments for services. This raises many questions and 
problems. Is it right for public money to be used for sectarian re¬ 
ligious purposes? If the agencies are not to pursue sectarian reli¬ 
gious objectives, what is their reason for existence? Could not 
public agencies do as good a job, or better, if the religious emphasis 
is to be bypassed? Will the use of public funds by church-related 
agencies impede or obstruct the development of needed public serv¬ 
ices? Will the acceptance of such funds cause dependency in the 
agencies and subject them to outside controls? Should public money 
be entrusted to sectarian agencies without controls and safeguards 
to insure its proper use in the interest of the general public? 

The implications in terms of church-state relations are especially 
acute. In order to maintain as large a place as possible in the wel¬ 
fare field, Protestant churches seem to be accepting opportunities 
to use tax funds with an eagerness that suggests a possible careless 
disregard for their traditional convictions concerning separation of 
church and state. To say the least, there is great need for a careful 
study of this whole matter, so that the church may be sure of what 
it is doing, and so that its church-state emphases may rest on a 
foundation in practice that gives them the respectability of logical 
consistency.^ 

2 Priedlander, Introduction to Social Welfare, p. 585. 

^Policy and Strategy {op, cit), pp. 42-44, contains a good summary- 
outline of this whole matter. 
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It should be added, too, that there seems to be a growing convic¬ 
tion among informed people that only public agencies should be 
entrusted with the administration of public moneyIf this convic¬ 
tion continues to grow, the church may find involvement in the 
use of public funds a more and more serious embarrassment. 

5. The trend toward careful planning of social services, rather 
than continuing to depend upon or permit their haphazard develop¬ 
ment. 

With the increasing emphasis on careful planning at community, 
state, and national levels, there is less and less place for sporadic 
development of services based largely on factors of impulse and 
chance. This, of course, imposes obligations on the church not only 
to participate in co-operative planning but also to act responsibly 
and with great care in the matter of making decisions to establish 
new social services or to maintain or discontinue agencies and serv¬ 
ices it already has in operation. 

6. The trend toward greater recognition that careful research 
and positive social action at the level of public policy formation are 
integral parts of social welfare efforts. 

The church will do well to take cognizance of this growing con¬ 
cern for research and social action in the welfare field, and may find 
in these emphases some of its greatest opportunities for future use¬ 
fulness to social welfare. In the meantime, if it is not careful, it can 
bring itself under judgment and condemnation for overlooking the 
need for a good research orientation in its welfare work and for 
being uncourageous or indifferent with respect to needed social 
action. 

7. The trend toward elaboration of highly organized welfare 
services concerned primarily with providing economic and other 
material forms of security. 

This trend, it has been strongly suggested, may only be adding 
to modem man’s dilemma. Social action focuses on building larger 
and larger services at state and federal levels, gearing them prin¬ 
cipally to provision of economic security. At the same time, ma¬ 
terialism and the impact of massive social organization on the spirit¬ 
ual integrity of man are, according to some experts, the basic social 

4 Friedlander, Introduction to Social Welfare, p. 585. 
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problems of this generation. Social work methods may be serving, 
therefore, as instruments for producing adjustment to a society sick 
with material acquisitiveness and over-organization. Neither or¬ 
ganization, nor materialism, nor conformity, is to be condemned 
except as it becomes isolated from the broader spiritual perspec¬ 
tives in which these must necessarily be defined. It is of the great¬ 
est importance that social work be helped to maintain dynamic 
relevance to these perspectives.® 

8. The trend toward standardization and uniformity of welfare 
services- 

While this trend represents a needed corrective in the unorgan¬ 
ized confusion of services resulting from the laissez faire processes 
of the past, it can become a hazardous liability. Standardized and 
uniform practices of error or of services that recognize only a seg¬ 
mental portion of total human need may produce disastrous conse¬ 
quences. Enough flexibility must be preserved for pioneering ex¬ 
perimentation and for sufiBcient deviational differences in welfare 
practice to assure that there will always be a reliable yardstick for 
measuring the adequacy and effectiveness of all that is being done. 

9. The trend toward substitution of therapy for punishment as a 
method of dealing with social delinquents. 

The church should have a special interest in this trend because it 
reflects a growing concern for the integrity and worth of persons. 
Movement in this humanitarian direction is meeting many re¬ 
sistances, however, and is hampered by many practical difldculties 
and unresolved issues. It needs continuously consistent and en¬ 
lightened encouragement, guidance, and stabilization. 

10. The trend toward hi^er educational requirements for per¬ 
sons in professional welfare practice. 

With this trend, too, the church should be sympathetic, since it 
represents the purpose to surround welfare practice with the high¬ 
est possible safeguards for the protection of the persons being 
served. Higher requirements, however, make recruitment for the 
profession more difficult and impose additional hardships on indi¬ 
viduals entering it The church should help recruit and train persons 


6 See the discussion in Alfred J. Kahn (ed.), Issues in American 
Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), pp. 212-213. 
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for the profession generally. Moreover, it should seek such ade¬ 
quacy of financial support for welfare services that salary induce¬ 
ments will provide better incentives for entering the profession. 

11. The trend toward a policy of trying to protect the privacy of 
individuals who receive public welfare assistance and other services. 

Back of this policy is the purpose to remove as much of the old 
punitive stigma as possible from the rendering of welfare services, 
and to protect the integrity and self-respect of the individual being 
served. At the same time, the public is due an accounting of its 
funds which are being used in welfare ministrations. The church 
can help interpret the situation so as not to minimize or violate the 
values in either of these areas of concern. It should adamantly re¬ 
sist any effort to make the receipt of welfare assistance an excuse 
for humiliating the recipient, even as it should resist those indis¬ 
criminate practices of welfare which demoralize rather than help 
individuals. 

12. The trend toward better personnel practices in welfare ad¬ 
ministration. 

Better pay, better working conditions, better retirement arrange¬ 
ments, better job security, and merit system advancement are re¬ 
ceiving major attention in practically all branches of social work ad¬ 
ministration. It is a belated development which should receive the 
church’s approval, since working conditions in the profession have 
been far from ideal. The church must recognize, however, that its 
own personnel practices must be brought into line. Its professional 
social workers are probably more overworked, underpaid, and in¬ 
secure than most others. Christian motivations for service should 
not be made the excuse for unnecessary exploitation of conscien¬ 
tious workers. 

In addition to the foregoing trends and practices, which reveal 
the manner in which policy is currently being expressed, it may be 
well to note a few of the directions in which there seems to be need 
for extensions of policy. The following will serve as suggestive ex¬ 
amples: 

1. The expansion of social policy and services to provide a fuller 
undergirding of security, assurance, and assistance to all members 
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of society—especially to the normal, who should be protected as 
much as possible from reasons for demoralization. 

2. A re-stnicturing and re-definition of welfare services so as to 
remove all stigma and all excuses for stigma from those who re¬ 
ceive them. 

3. An integration of all branches of scientific knowledge, maxi¬ 
mum economic potentials, and all valid religious insights and values 
in a comprehensive program of social services that ministers to the 
total needs of the whole man. 


Problems 

There are, of course, innumerable problems of which the church 
should be aware, and which it should do its utmost to help resolve 
in order that social welfare may make progressively better provision 
for human needs. The following, somewhat miscellaneous listing 
suggests their nature and extent: 

1. How to build needed bureaucratic welfare structures and at 
the same time preserve democratic control. 

2. How to encourage professionalization of welfare services 
without losing the values of voluntaryism.^ 

3. How to secure recognition of the need for a national system 
of recording and tabulating social statistics comparable to the 
system of collecting vital statistics. 

4. How to overcome the dfficulty of reconciling freedom and 
responsibility of the individual and his family with the national wel¬ 
fare and Christian concern for the worth of the person. 

5. How to counteract negativisms m the folkways that persist¬ 
ently produce distorted evaluations of welfare services, 

6. What to do about vested interests, particularly those in health 
services and services to children, which prevent society from mak¬ 
ing the more rational provisions needed for the common welfare. 

7. How to put a more solid base of economic security xmder the 

®The term “voluntaryism,” suggested by the Rockefeller Foundation 
Study of Health and Welfare Programs, is deliberately used here, in the 
belief that it suggests the element of personal involvement more graphically 
than the word “voluntarism.” 
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30 per cent of the nation’s population who are still living on sub¬ 
marginal incomes. 

8. How to deal with stubborn resistance to taxation for welfare 
purposes and to “bureaucratization” of welfare services on the part 
of people who prefer the satisfaction of more limited and direct 
giving to charity. 

9. How to compensate for and what to do about the insuffi¬ 
ciency, often the complete lack, of experimental work and research 
on a national scale with respect to most of the major problems. 

10. What steps to take to correct the conditions reflected in the 
chronic shortage of trained personnel, and the relative ineffective¬ 
ness of recruitment efforts. 

11. How to keep step with the changing nature of welfare needs 
due to dynamic processes which are constantly altering population 
characteristics, with respect to such matters as age composition, sex 
composition, marital status, place of residence, occupation, and the 
Uke. 

12. What adjustments to make to the increasing introduction of 
automation in industry, especially with respect to worker displace¬ 
ment, planning for the use of increased leisure, and social action 
efforts aimed at mamtaining equitable distribution of income. 

13. How to define the responsibility of corporate society for the 
welfare of the individual in a complex economy, especially where 
the individual is capable of working but nevertheless arrives at a 
position of dependency. 

14. What formula to use in determining how much security of 
what kind to provide. 

15. How to overcome the negative implications in developments 
which permit people to buy their way rather than actually par¬ 
ticipate personally in deeds of charity. 

16. What to do about the bureaucratic trend toward monopoly 
in welfare work, which increasingly threatens the elimination of 
small private agencies and groups. 

17. How to keep social policy abreast of social work knowledge 
and skill. 

18. How to conduct the search for security without losing the 
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values wMch motivate the search—^without becoming so involved 
in prograrnming) for instance, that persons are lost to sight, and 
without helping people so much or so crudely that they become 
pauperized and dependent. 

19. How to balance the needs for better organization and co¬ 
ordination of services with adequate safeguards for the protection 
of the integrity of the individual—^how to have effective social 
planning, for example, and stfll maintain freedom. 

20. How to have adequate organizational integrity and retain, 
at the same tune, the conditions required for the personal and 
social growth from which creativity must be drawn for continued 
maintenance of organizational integrity imder conditions of rapid 
social change. 

21. How to achieve adequate definition of community goals and 
keep them constantly reviewed and re-defined to fit changing con¬ 
ditions. 

22. How to assure adequate support for welfare services 
through such indirect means of financing as taxation and united 
fund solicitations and still retain the degree of interest and under¬ 
standing essential for the continued moral backing of agencies and 
programs. 

23. How to evaluate and improve services without an adequate 
research program. 

24. How to organize social work and the structure of society so 
as to minimize the deleterious effects of social organization on the 
individual. 

25. How to achieve and maintain uniform standards where there 
are so many public and private agencies under so many auspices. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Examples have been cited, in this brief chapter, to indicate that 
many welfare policies and problems should receive the church’s 
careful attention. Though the church should not expect to be able 
to resolve them alone, it should certainly not be uninformed con¬ 
cerning them and should understand that it has an important con¬ 
tribution to make toward their solution. 
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The church may go about giving its attention to these matters in 
many ways. It may begin by conducting research and making ob¬ 
jective analyses in connection with its own welfare services from 
the local congregation to the denominational and interdenomina¬ 
tional levels. It may encourage its representatives to participate 
continuously in exploratory conversations with social workers, 
legislators, and welfare administrators. It may carefuUy study legis¬ 
lative proposals, and the literature of welfare agencies and pro¬ 
grams. It may establish procedures for systematic observation of 
the practices of social agencies and public welfare services. It may 
serve as a medium for distributing information and for stimulating 
creative discussion on problems and issues and on questions per¬ 
taining to policy and practice. 

Most of aU, the church must not become complacent or unduly 
critical and fail to recognize that social work and social welfare 
policy are in a peculiarly formative stage at the present moment in 
American history, and that they are in great need of all the spiritual 
undergirding and wise direction that the church is capable of giv¬ 
ing. The church can unquestionably have a large part in helping to 
shape the welfare patterns of the future if it is willing to think and 
act in a frame of reference of sufidciently large dimensions. Nothing 
in the problems and policies which have been referred to suggests 
that the movements in social weKare are runmng counter to the 
fundamental concerns of the Christian gospel. Such diflSculties as 
there are stem more from change, complexity, and inexperience 
than from lack of orientation to values which Christianity em¬ 
braces. The church should rejoice that this is so, and instead of 
holding itself aloof from developments in the secular programs of 
social welfare, should identify with them as closely and as con¬ 
structively as possible. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. For what reasons should the church encourage or resist the 
trends toward professionalization and centralization of welfare 
services? 
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2. Why should the church accept or refuse public funds for the 
support of church-related welfare services? 

3. How could provisions for welfare services be rearranged so 
as to remove all suggestions of stigma from persons who receive 
the benefits of the services? 

4. What should be done about situations in which limited pri¬ 
vate services provided by the church or other sponsors seem to be 
doing just enough good to prevent more adequate public provisions 
from being made? 

5. Is it more Christian to give money directly to people in need 
and to specific private charities of the giver’s preference, or will¬ 
ingly to pay taxes sufficient to support a comprehensive program of 
public welfare services? 

6. What provisions do you believe the United States should be 
making for social security and public welfare fifty years from now? 

Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Select for interviewing a number of persons in and outside your 
church. In as informal way as possible, ask these individuals how 
they feel about giving money to the Community Chest or United 
Givers’ Fund as compared with how they feel about giving directly 
to needy persons or to particular preferred charity agencies. An¬ 
alyze the impressions you gain from the sum of their replies. Do 
the responses of these individuals indicate attitudes or problems 
with which the church should be concerned? 

Group 

Appoint committees to make studies and bring in reports on the 
foUowing topics: 

1. Policies, problems, and trends in the operation of the local 
Community Chest or United Givers’ Fund. 

2. The amount of money the local church raises for benev¬ 
olences, and how this money finally is distributed among what 
specific services. 
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3. Social action projects in which churches have participated in 
the local community during the past twelve months. 

4. Current social action emphases of the denomination at the 
national and international levels. 



: The Church’s Continuing 
Responsibilities in 
Social Welfare 


It is imperative that the church maiutain a vital sense of 
the infinite and the urgent in its relationship to social welfare in 
this formative age. Society’s moral and organizational integrity may 
be presumed to be largely dependent upon an effective response to 
this imperative. The future effectiveness of the church as an agency 
of social influence may also be at stake. 

Current developments are only the beginning of provisions 
American society must ultimately make for social welfare. The next 
hundred years will undoubtedly be both crucial and revolutionary. 
Expanding technology promises greater abundance, coupled with 
automation and increased leisure; the population “explosion” wOl 
necessitate further organization and interdependence; scientific 
knowledge and social work skills will be achieving added maturity; 
and there is every reason to assume that great growth will occur 
in the present trends toward scientifically minded social humani- 
tarianism. As a matter of fact, the expanding pressure of social 
welfare needs and concerns is already so great that the next three 
or four decades may very well be pivotal for America’s future. 

In this situation, Protestant churches have almost immeasurable 
opportunities and responsibilities, despite trends that seem to have 
reduced their traditional welfare functions. In the main, these op- 
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poitunities and responsibilities rest not only upon wise use of the 
continuing strength and influence of Protestantism in American 
life but also upon a forthright and unequivocal reclaiming of the 
central social welfare emphasis with which Protestantism began and 
for which it has always, when at its clearest-minded best, really 
stood. 

This historic emphasis is on the responsibility of the total society 
to make responsible provision, primarily through agencies of gov¬ 
ernment, for the security and welfare of all persons in community 
life. It is an emphasis on public responsibility exercised in sensitive 
responsiveness to the moral and ethical imperatives of the Christian 
gospel. Though it implies division of labor between church and 
state, it is predicated upon a mutuality of understanding and 
perspective which engenders close and continuous co-operation be¬ 
tween the two. 

There is nothing in the present situation which precludes the 
possibility of further rich and meaningful development in the direc¬ 
tion of this emphasis, but there is much which, despite some very 
real obstacles, invites such development. In fact, there is every 
reason for Protestantism to rejoice over the prospect in this great 
nation that, at last in the long course of human events, material 
resources and ethical sensitivity make possible the dawning in 
society of the day for human welfare that the birth of ethical re¬ 
ligion originally promised. Here, at last, free people with resources 
sufficient for the task, holding in their hands the power of govern¬ 
ment, are poised for whatever action the church may be able to 
inspire them to take. 

FuU appropriation of this opportunity will not be easy, however, 
for there are many countervaling influences. Government and all 
other responsible public agencies must be made to serve the pur¬ 
poses of maximum implementation of the good life for all men. 
But in order to render such services they must have the sympa¬ 
thetic counsel and complete support of moral and spiritual forces. 
Without such support, organized and unselfishly committed, gov¬ 
ernment and public services will almost certainly be circumscribed 
by influences that focus on narrower interests than the common 
welfare. 
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The church must be operating on tiptoe, if it is to measure up to 
its opportunities in this respect. It must move boldly beyond pro¬ 
tective consideration of vested sectarian interests in the welfare ar¬ 
rangements of a rapidly deteriorating status quo. The church must 
tear away the iron curtains of distinction between its own practical 
concerns for humanity and all those honest impulses for human 
welfare that are seeking expression in the so-called “secular ’ pro¬ 
visions of society which derive their support from public resources. 
It must courageously co-operate in every legitimate way to help the 
public process move toward the most value-filled welfare arrange¬ 
ments possible. 

In short, the church must sincerely seek to articulate and imple¬ 
ment, at aU levels of vocational and political responsibility, the 
doctrinal conviction of the priesthood of all believers. Linked with 
this must be firm insistence on a continuing creative quest for 
social justice, and on the ethic of love as the only reliable founda¬ 
tion for an enduring society, in which justice and compassion may 
be adequately and freely expressed. What is more, the church must 
learn to define success in this broad phase of its task as taking 
precedence over consideration of its more narrowly institutional 
programs of welfare services. 

One of the major purposes of this book has been to call 
Protestantism’s attention to the great opportunities and continuing 
obligations of the church in the field of social welfare—opportuni¬ 
ties and obligations which often appear to have become somewhat 
obscured in the confusion stirred up by the rapid movement of 
complex social change in the present era. Far from “losing out” in 
social welfare, the Protestant Church stands today in American 
society at the threshold of its greatest opportunity for social useful¬ 
ness in behalf of needy humanity. Any irrelevance or rebuff which 
it experiences now or in the future must result from its choice or 
carelessness, rather than from necessity. 

One may even venture to say that only Protestant Christianity 
stands in position to give the great secular programs of social wel¬ 
fare which are currently emerging the spiritual depth and perspec¬ 
tive which they must have if they are to do the most good. It will 
be an irreparable loss to the whole society if Protestantism does 
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not clearly see this opportunity, and hasten so to free itself from 
all impeding psychic and institutional entanglements as to be able 
to respond to the need in a manner in keeping with the loftiest in¬ 
sists of its great historical tradition and of its fundamental the¬ 
ological dynamic. 

Among the church’s continuing responsibilities in social welfare, 
as seen from the Protestant perspective, and in terms of the present 
urgency, the following are both significant and easily identified: 

I. The Responsibility to Clarify Its Relationship to Social 
Welfare 

The church must make up its mind not only as to the general 
direction of the welfare development it would like to see take place 
in society but also as to the specific role it would like to play m 
this development. Moreover, what it would like to do must be care¬ 
fully geared to its capacities and resources. In particular, it must 
decide what value definition it will place upon public welfare serv¬ 
ices, how it will relate to these services, and to what extent it really 
wants ‘‘Protestant services.” If it wants a broad program of social 
security and public welfare, it should say so unequivocally and 
should put the full force of its strength and influence back of pub¬ 
lic efforts to secure such a program. This should include a demon¬ 
strated willingness to help pioneer new programs which the public 
is not yet ready to provide, to bow out of the way when the public 
is prepared to assume responsibility in an area where it has been 
serving, and to continue working in a supportive and supplementary 
way in the same setting with the public services. 

If there are services which only the church can or should pro¬ 
vide, it should identify these services and put the full strength of its 
resources into them. 

Opportunism, indecision, and petulance are marks of immatu¬ 
rity. The weighty decisions which society is having to make today 
concerning matters pertaining to the common welfare require the 
assistance of the church at the highest level of maturity of which 
it is capable. 

One of the most encouraging and hopeful developments in 
Protestantism currently is in the increasing evidence that awareness 
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of tMs responsibility to clarify its relationsMp to social welfare is 
coming ever more clearly into focus in the minds of leaders at de¬ 
nominational and interdenominational levels. 

n. The Responsibility to Clarify and Help Stabilize Religious 
Values 

Much confusion exists as to what constitutes religious values, 
particularly as these values relate to society and social relationships. 
Are there values that are specifically religious, and others that 
represent only humanistic concerns? If so, what is the distinction 
between them, and how, i£ at all, are they meaningfully related to 
one another? Does piety in the pursuit of values make them re¬ 
ligious, or the absence of it make them non-religious? Are values 
more religious when they rest on the sanction of authoritarian tra¬ 
dition than when they are supported by rationalism and scientific 
humanism? Is there no Christian value in secularism? 

It may be all right for the church to debate these matters, even 
quibble over them, if it wishes, in the academic discussions which 
take place in its theological schools, but great damage can be done 
when such discussions spill over into the decisional experiences of 
community life. There practical provision for meeting concrete 
human need may be dependent not so much on who wins the argu¬ 
ment as upon the ability of the disputants to recognize their value- 
kinship and to work together in pursuit of their common concern 
for human welfare. 

The church must seek to clarify Christian values in areas of 
social concern and, without compromising these values, must estab¬ 
lish their identity with all that is spiritually valid in the social and 
behavioral sciences. It must stake Christ’s claim on every honest 
impulse in humanism, rationalism, scientism, and secularism, and 
labor with these forces for the production of benefits for the meeting 
of the whole needs of all men. 

In particular, the church must recognize that though the values 
ia modem social work are essentially humanistic they are values 
embraced by Christian social concern, and make a significant con¬ 
tribution toward goals in line with the church’s social and spiritual 
objectives. Indeed, in social work’s use of its unique methodology 
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the church may very well recognize one of its most valuable allies 
in the struggle to check the forces of barbarism in individuals and 
society. If social work merely helps men develop their capacities 
for constructive self-expression through participation in society, 
the church is aided thereby to contribute more largely to their wel¬ 
fare by leading them on in a search throng the realm of values 
for that which is highest and best.^ 

The church has great responsibility for working closely with 
every agency and movement in society that seeks stabilization of 
values in the chaos of contemporary social change. Ultimately 
social welfare probably depends more on the fulfillment of this 
responsibility than upon any other condition that may be named. 

III. The Responsibility to Identify the Priorities of Concern 
which It Shares with Social Work 

Great need for a clearer and more emphatic affirmation of the 
overlapping concerns which the church shares with the profession 
of social work is apparent. Emphasis must be placed, not upon 
differences but upon the areas of overlap, for this is the way to 
needed improvement in imderstanding and co-operation. Frank 
recognition of the fact that, in the main, social work represents 
scientifically disciplined secular expression of many fund^ental 
Christian value concerns would go a long way toward further 
strengthening relationships. It would at least clear the way for an 
honest mutual appraisal of the methods being used by the church 
and by social work in pursuit of their related objectives. As it is, 
defensiveness with respect to methodology, tied to rationalizations 
concerning presumed differences in objectives, often results in a 
breakdown in communication. 

The best approach the church can make toward the correction 
of any faults it sees in social work is to confess its own sins in 
methodology and objectives at the point where its concerns co¬ 
incide with those of social work. Out of the sincerity of such a 
confession can arise an effective invitation to understanding and 

1 Most of these comments evoked by discussion in Kahn, op. cit, pp. 
204, 209, 212. 
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mutuality of effort in which both the church and social work can 
be better equipped to minister to men’s needs. 

It is especially important for the church to take cognizance of 
how far social work is moving beyond mere consideration of man’s 
material welfare to involvement in efforts to strengthen his spiritual 
integrity. So strong is this tendency that social workers often sound 
like an echo of the voice of the church as they, while recognizing 
the importance of things material, deplore the problems which 
have followed in the wake of advances in material welfare. 

IV. The Responsibility to Join Forces with All Those Who 
Labor to Close the Gaps of Understanding between Current In¬ 
terpretations of the Christian Religion and the Secular Helping 
Sciences 

While the major battles in the civil war between science and re¬ 
ligion seem to have been fought, and an effective armistice seems 
to have been agreed upon, the antipathies and mistrust linger on 
with many serious consequences. 

There can be no denying that the empire of science invaded 
and has absorbed much of the territory of the old-time guide and 
guardian of souls, but this does not mean that enmity and resent¬ 
ment should continue forever. Unmet needs called the scientific 
and secular revolution into existence. The problem now is one of 
how religion and science together can do the job of meeting the 
whole of human need that religion failed to do by itself and that 
both are incapable of while working separately. A new and vital 
rapprochement between religion and science is desperately needed. 
They must forget their differences of the past, be willing to learn 
from each other, and find effective ways of working together. 

A good illustration of the manner m which the battle lines are 
still drawn may be found in the differences over the problem of 
guilt. Religion, which has traditionally regarded guilt as a personal 
problem of conscience curable by repentance and forgiveness, 
criticizes psychiatry and social work for failing to make conscience, 
moral values, and volitional responsibility an issue in treatment. 
Psychiatry and social work, on the other hand, accuse religion of 
being too authoritarian, too judgmental, and too inclined to un- 
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realistic oversimplification with respect to the causes of guilt. Both 
positions obviously represent a degree of validity, but the more im¬ 
portant fact is that neither emphasis is wholly valid without the 
other, and that inadequacy of approach to the predicament of the 
individual caught in the grip of guilt is inevitable so long as this 
gap of misunderstanding and difference continues to exist.^ 

“The churches,” declared the 1957 National Conference on 
Policy and Strategy in Social Welfare sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, “should initiate and encourage continuing 
conversations between the representatives of Christian theology and 
the philosophers in social work and the other helping professions.”^ 

V. The Responsibility for Social Education in Line with Chris¬ 
tian Value Concerns 

One of the major responsibiliti@s of the church is to help society 
understand what Christian values are and how they relate to the 
social process. Not only must God’s judgment be proclaimed, and 
his redemptive mercy be revealed; there must also be careful and 
persistent labor to instruct in the ways of righteousness and to nur¬ 
ture the qualities of spirit that make for the kind of creative ap¬ 
proach to social problems that is fundamentally and consciously 
Christian. Only by continuous and consecrated effort can there be 
developed and maintained the sensitivity of conscience and spirit 
in the general public that is capable of fostering and sustaining the 
will to make improvements in welfare services as needs and Chris¬ 
tian concern require, and as resources make possible. 

In a great nation such as this, almost plagued with abundance, 
it is a shame that there is still so much unmet physical and material 
need. In a society possessed of so many psychological and social 
skills it seems unthinkable that so many persons should be per¬ 
mitted to become demoralized and live out their lives in the 
shadows of despair without ever having access to the counseling 
and guidance services which might rescue them from such a plight. 
The church has something to say to society on these matters, and 

2 See discussion in John T. McNeill, A History of the Cure of Souls 
(New Yorki Harper & Brothers, 1951), p. 319. 

^Policy and Strategy {op, ciL), p. 22. 
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it must say it emphatically, repeatedly, skillfully, and persuasively. 
It must instruct men in the social implications of brotherly love, 
and inspire them to desire obedience to Christ’s command to love 
their neighbors as themselves. 

As one spokesman has put it, the church must, while frankly 
recognizing its own sinful status, stand at the elbow of society and 
keep saying, “Not enough! Not enough!” with such sincerity and 
urgency that it comes to sound like the voice of God.^ 

Certainly one of the most practical means of Christian social 
education is through the witness of the church in its own social 
ministry. If it continuously and consistently expresses its faith 
through acts of love and service that encompass Ihe weU-being of 
the whole man and of the whole community of men, if it zealously 
espouses the cause of social justice, and if it produces members 
who are enthusiastic in their expression of Christian concern in 
political parties, economic affairs, and social movements, its im¬ 
pact on society cannot be other than effective. Men will give atten¬ 
tion far more alertly to what the church is and does than they will 
to what it only says. 

VI. The Responsibility to Maintain Flexibility in Its Program of 
Social Services 

Adjustment to new responsibilities is essential in a rapidly chang¬ 
ing society, and many of the programs which the church develops, 
and around which it is inclined to build traditions, may easily be¬ 
come outmoded. The repercussions on its influence are always 
tragic when the church persists in clinging to patterns of practice 
for which there is no longer support in the evolving consensus of 
the scientific and social work professions. Rigidity in such matters 
damages the church’s influence. It also exposes the church to the 
risk of doing unnecessary injury to the persons whom it seeks, with 
all good intentions, to help. 

It is just as important for the church to know when to liquidate 
a service that is outmoded or no longer needed as it is for it to be 
prepared to launch a new one when fresh need arises. To do so, 

^ Kenneth Scott Latourette, et al.. Church and Community (Chicago; 
Willett, Clark & Company, 1938), Ch. 7. 
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however, requires greater alertness than the church has often 
shown to the hazards of letting individuals and agencies develop a 
vested interest in its program. 

VIL The Responsibility to Help Clarify the Values in Private 
Social Work Practice and to Continue Their Implementation 

With the increased development of public services which has 
accompanied government assumption of responsibility for public 
welfare, the place for the private agency has become increasingly 
vague and uncertain. Should such agencies simply cling to their 
vested interests in the status quo, struggling to maintain their 
fxmctions against the rising tide of the public programs? Should 
they oppose the consolidation process of the public system and 
contend for private control of strategic functions within the public 
services framework? Should they maneuver for new footholds by 
exploiting opportunities to fill temporary vacuums created by the 
public program’s somewhat haphazard development? Should they 
reconcile themselves to the necessity of constantly adjusting their 
functions so as to maintain a place on the periphery of public ad¬ 
vance? Should they, even without a sense of a distinctive and 
appropriate role for themselves, insist, nevertheless, on sharing re¬ 
sponsibilities with the public agencies for the basic pattern of wel¬ 
fare services?® 

These are questions which the church must be willing to raise, 
and to which it must be sincerely committed to helping society find 
the wisest and best answers. 

As one of the major sponsors of private agency services, the 
church has a great responsibility to help define the place for such 
services in the future of social welfare. Only as it conscientiously 
does so can it continue to participate in welfare work with a clear 
conscience. To implement the values in private practice wfil, how¬ 
ever, be one of its increasingly significant privileges as the place for 
such practice becomes more clearly identified. 

VIII. The Responsibility to Help Preserve the Values in VoU 
untaryism 

5 Questions based on discussion in Kahn, op. cit., p. 225. 
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Qosely related to the importance of helping evolve a new defini¬ 
tion of the place for private agencies is the responsibility to help 
preserve the values of voluntaryism in social welfare work. This is 
a matter which should be close to the church’s heart, since it long 
ago pioneered in the insistence that works of charity, rooted in love 
and including direct personal involvement, were the responsibility 
of every individual member of society. 

While the church must not, of course, fail to recognize the evils 
which sprang from direct administration of charity, especially 
where pride and self-interest often displaced the spirit of genuine 
love, and must not minimize the necessity of organizing society so 
as to provide a broader base of assurance for welfare services than 
such direct administration would normally produce, it must not 
allow the values of voluntaryism to be lost entirely. Bureau¬ 
cratically organized services, performed by professional workers, 
will no doubt be increasingly necessary, but there are obviously 
meanings in voluntary action which can never be achieved through 
such arrangements. 

The church must help distinguish the goals for voluntary action. 
Without attempting to substitute the voluntary worker for the 
trained professional, or the direct gift of charity for the willing pay¬ 
ment of taxes and generous contributions to community chest 
funds, it must nevertheless continue to find ways of involving the 
individual meaningfully in direct giving of services. He needs this, 
if he is to stand in a truly priestly relationship to God and his 
fellow man, and the testimony of human experience is that there is 
a quality of redemption which flows through warm, loving, human 
contact, freely given, for which there is no substitute in any other 
arrangement. The place for voluntaryism has become obscured, 
however, in the struggle to bring the values of scientific organiza¬ 
tion and specialization to social work. Fresh, creative effort is 
greatly needed to achieve a new orientation in which voluntaryism 
will have a distinct place in an integrated concept of social work. 
The church has a greater obligation than any other agency in 
society to help achieve this new orientation. 

IX. The Responsibility to Do Pioneering Work in the Develop¬ 
ment of Needed New Services 
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If the church is to serve as the conscience of society, it must op¬ 
erate in advance of public opinion and must be the stimulator that 
provokes the public to take needed action. Since a vast bureau¬ 
cratic program of welfare services cannot be expected to keep up 
with the advancing front of need in a dynamic society, there is 
likely always to be an important place for flexible and sensitive 
agencies such as the church is capable of providing. The responsi¬ 
bility of these agencies will be to probe beyond the lines of cate¬ 
goric public arrangements to reveal needs and techniques which 
public policy should consider embracing. Who can doubt that 
there will always be so many important new services which the 
church should be pioneering in providing, that there never need be 
a dissipation of its energy in competing with public services where 
they are ready to take over responsibility? 

Society has a right to expect the church to support unpopular 
and difiicult projects where neglected need exists. It should be en¬ 
couraged, too, to look habitually and expectantly to the church for 
the most advanced and significant types of experimental and dem¬ 
onstration work. How better can the church continue to say, “Not 
enough! Not enough!”? How better can it demonstrate the quality 
of sensitivity and compassion which was revealed in Christ? 

X. The Responsibility to Demonstrate Good Stewardship in the 
Management of Its Social Resources and Obligations 

Because the church has an important commission to preach 
stewardship, it must be very careful to practice what it preaches. 
If a greedy, ajffluent, materialistic society is to be taught that it is 
under the judgment of God to make compassionate provision for 
all its members and to use all its resources to promote the maxi¬ 
mum welfare of humanity, the church itself, as teacher, must take 
the lesson completely and convincingly to heart. 

This should affect the manner in which the church structures 
priorities in its budget. What is spent on buildings, equipment, pro¬ 
grams, and other symbols of prestige or means of self-satisfaction, 
should be carefully compared with what is unselfishly devoted to 
the promotion of human welfare beyond, as well as within, narrow 
congregational or sectarian boundaries. 
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The manner in which the church relates itself to people and 
areas representing extreme destitution and need should also be 
affected. The church that abandons the impoverished countryside 
or the demoralized transitional areas of the inner city in order to 
follow a select constituency to the more attractive residential 
suburbs is hardly demonstrating the quality of spirit that will in¬ 
spire society to more compassionate provisions for all its unfortu¬ 
nate members. Neither, for that matter, is the church of wealth and 
prestige that functions in a community and insulates itself against 
genuinely empathetic contact with economic or racial groups of 
low prestige; or the church that happens to be fortunately situated 
in a neighborhood where there is little visible evidence of depriva¬ 
tion and degradation and that takes little responsible interest in 
other places where conditions are not so ideal. The church that 
truly practices Christian stewardship will make its ministry spe¬ 
cifically relevant to the needs of all the people in its community, 
and it will be generously responsive to need that lies beyond its 
own immediate borders. 

It may be well to note m this connection, that no major Protes¬ 
tant denomination has yet demonstrated either a capacity or a 
respectably serious intent to minister to the demoralized throngs 
that are crowding America’s inner cities. Furthermore, not one has 
done a really admirable job of assimilating depressed minority 
racial groups, and hardly one can be found that is not gradually 
losing effective contact with the lower income, working classes. 
This is a terrible indictment that calls the church to repentance— 
an indictment that must be faced and dealt with sincerely if the 
church is to be qualified for its responsibilities in the realm of 
social welfare. 

Finally, it is a part of the church’s stewardship responsibility to 
use its prestige and its relatively universal organizational contacts 
to encourage and promote the development of comprehensive, inte¬ 
grated social services on a national, and ultimately, a world-wide, 
basis. The church is peculiarly qualified for this task, and can in 
this way make a major contribution toward eliminating many in¬ 
equities in services and many isolated pockets of ne^ected need* 
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XI. The Responsibility to Adhere to the Highest Standards in 
Its Own Social Work Practice 

So long as the church participates in social work it must either 
adhere meticulously to the highest standards of the profession or 
have excellent, rational, value-filled justifications for not doing so. 
As has been implied elsewhere in this discussion, for the church to 
do a careless, “sloppy” job in working with persons in need is to 
bring itself into disrepute. 

Not only does this responsibility cover such matters as the use of 
properly trained personnel for professional tasks, commitment to 
the best administrative procedures, careful protection of the client’s 
integrity, good arrangements with respect to pay, pensions, and 
work loads for staffs, and the like; it also involves respect for the 
values of research, a willingness to adapt procedures to conform 
to the new revelations of research, and a sharing of the responsibil¬ 
ity to engage in research. The spirit of compassion in the church 
needs the solid grounding of research and scientific insight to safe¬ 
guard it against the danger of being misspent. 

XII, The Responsibility to Keep Itself Socially Relevant 

Christianity is not a religion of escapism, and it is not a system 
of metaphysics. It is a practical religion that has much to say to 
the individual and to social groups about their everyday responsi¬ 
bilities to God and to one another. The church must both proclaim 
and exemplify this gospel. While it seeks to interpret the mysteries 
and immutabilities of fife and the universe at the highest levels of 
men’s questioning, it must not lose touch with the mundane reali¬ 
ties that may be seen from its chancel windows. The church, no 
less than Jesus, must always be able to see and relate empathically 
to the blind, the leprous, the palsied, the sick, the socially outcast, 
the morally reprehensible, the demon-possessed, the bereaved, and 
the like. It must be capable of indignation at the blasphemy of 
greed and gain. It must be stirred to tears at the sight of the tragedy 
of cities. It must care enough about the grip of evil on the world 
to move beyond betrayals and the sweet fellowship of the upper 
room to the agony of its own Gethsemane and a bid for the vic¬ 
tory that comes from God only by the way of the cross. 
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The church is in the world. It must stay in touch with the world. 
It is commissioned to deliver God’s good news to the world. 

In other words, the church must be the church —^that “genuine 
fellowship of believers and doers of God’s will” that shares God’s 
“being and beauty” in practical demonstration of His “outgoing 
love.”® 

Xin. The Responsibility to Nurture a Keen Sensitivity to 
Needs 

The church cannot be socially relevant unless it is socially sensi¬ 
tive; and the kind of sensitivity that is necessary to support the 
quality of relevance needed in complex modem society has to be 
carefully cultivated. 

“Social wounds,” as one writer has put it, unlike the wounds of 
the man beside the Jericho road in Jesus’ parable, “do not always 
bleed before our eyes.” Instead, they are often “internal injuries, 
of the spirit as well as the body,” and perception of them “becomes, 
like the rest of the modem task, more dfficult.”^ 

For this reason, the church has a great responsibility to keep 
dynamic, informed conversations constantly going on within its 
constituency on all matters of grave social import. This is espe¬ 
cially true with reference to the so-called “controversial issues.” 
The deeper and more complex a problem is, the greater is the 
likelihood that there will be controversy concerning it. Of all the 
agencies in society, the church should be the one most anxious for 
and most congenial to the careful exploration of controversy within 
a framework of concern for ultimate values. 

One of the church’s greatest and possibly one of its most neg¬ 
lected opportunities is represented in the current growth of interest 
in adult education. Through all educational and inspirational chan¬ 
nels, however, it must be devoted to keeping people aware of the 
nature and dimensions of problems and of the bases of Christian 
concern with reference to them. 

®Nels F. S. Ferre, Christianity and Society (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), pp. 5, 10. 

7 Clair M. Cook, The Modern Samaritan (Chicago: Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of the Methodist Chinch, 1956), p. 15. 
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XIV. The Responsibility to Help Society Define Social Welfare 
Goals 

Involved in its efforts to function responsibly in society and to 
keep society sensitive to human needs and Christian values, is the 
church’s added obligation to help clarify social welfare objectives. 

This is not easy, for objectives, if they are to be meaningful, 
must be kept relevant to actualities in the social situation. Utopian¬ 
isms must be transplanted into practicalities. The general must be 
made specific. The authoritative principle must be articulated in 
creative processes focused on intermediate goals that point toward 
the ultimate. 

The truth of the matter is that modern American society is suf¬ 
fering from many value conflicts, and has made only halting 
progress toward defining the goals for the common welfare to 
which it is willing to commit itself. The crisis of confusion grows 
ever greater under the relentless impact of mounting social change. 
Despite commendable increases in humanitarianism, the problem 
of how to turn technology and organizational structure into happi¬ 
ness and meaningfulness becomes daily more acute. 

The church seems to have a well-earned reputation for imprac- 
ticality and authoritarian rigidity when it comes to defining social 
objectives. If it can, without abandoning basic principles, join the 
practical legislator and the creative social worker in trying to main¬ 
tain an open mind “towards humanity’s changing needs and the 
best methods or agencies for meeting them,”® the functional sig¬ 
nificance of its contribution can be greatly increased. 

XV. The Responsibility to Put the Full Weight of Its Influence 
Back of the Purpose to Insure Adequate Provision for Social 
Welfare 

Though the definition of specific intermediate goals requires con¬ 
tinuous creative effort on the part of both society and the church, 
there is no need for the church to be hesitant about the general 
purpose to see that maximum provision is made for helping all 

8 James H. Tufts, Education and Training for Social Work (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1923), pp. 30-31, as quoted and discussed in 
Kahn, op, cit., p. 38. 
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members of society get all their needs met Since this is a purpose 
to which not all interests in secular society are committed, the 
church must keep its influence organized for the greatest possible 
effectiveness in this direction. 

The logic of Protestant tradition requires that within the frame¬ 
work of American democracy, where church and state are separate, 
the state should carry major responsibility for the physical and 
material needs of all its citizens. The logic of democracy is that 
government is “a mechanism through which the people act to¬ 
gether.”® The logic of both Christianity and democracy is that gov¬ 
ernment should be used by the people as a means of making maxi¬ 
mum provision for the common welfare, not neglecting the needs of 
any and not allowing preventable injury to occur to any. 

One of the finest contributions the church can make to the 
cause of social welfare in America is to let it be clearly and un¬ 
equivocally known that it expects this affluent society to make com¬ 
pletely adequate provision for the health and welfare of every one 
of its citizens. 

To do this does not require that the church interfere with the 
prerogatives of the state, but it does require that the church fulfill 
its obligation to exercise its own prerogatives to the utmost to 
bring Christian precepts to bear upon the consciences of citizens 
and upon the policies and programs of government. Beyond carry¬ 
ing all the welfare load that it can appropriately manage, for ex¬ 
ample, the church can and must hold up to the light of public 
scrutiny and conscientious evaluation such facts as: that social 
security payments to a retired worker stiU average only $72.85 per 
month; that the average general pubHc assistance allowance to a 
destitute family of three persons is only about $68,00; that out of 
a federal revenue budget totalling approximately $76 bfllion, less 
than $2 billion goes to the public assistance program; and that 
public expenditures from federal, state, and local sources for child 
welfare services specifically amount to considerably less than $200 

^ From “What the Community Expects of the Church in Health and Wel¬ 
fare,” an address by John A. Perkins, U.S. Under-Secretary of Health, Edu¬ 
cation, and Welfare, given at the National Conference on Policy and 
Strategy in Social Welfare, 1957. (Mimeographed.) 
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million annually while the federal government alone spends $15 
million for an Atlas missile and $3.5 billion annually on its missile 
program. 

XVI. The Responsibility to Co-operate Fully in Positive Pre¬ 
ventive Efforts 

The purpose to insure adequate public provision for social wel¬ 
fare must be supplemented by forthright attack on identifiable 
conditions which contribute to the creation of social problems. 
Society must not only devote itself to mitigating the results of bad 
social conditions and to ministering to the victims; it must also 
sincerely labor at correcting the bad social conditions themselves.^® 

The church must help foster awareness that the social order 
needs much reorganization in terms of its activity patterns, values, 
and philosophy, so that neuroses, maladjustment, physical suffer¬ 
ing, and demoralization will not be the lot of so many individuals. 
It must heartily embrace the conviction that full collaboration with 
science, social work, economics, education, and government, in 
prevention as well as in the care and treatment of unfortunate vic¬ 
timized individuals, is a matter of the greatest importance. 

Because the church by itself cannot do the job of prevention, 
even as no other single agency can, it must help encourage con¬ 
certed attacks on problems by all the institutions and agencies of 
society. 

Many people in this great society are still experiencing desperate 
needs of numerous kinds. We have a long way yet to go if we are 
to bring together our vast resources of science, religion, economic 
affluence, and organizational genius for the most effective meeting 
of these needs at the level either of mitigation or of prevention. 
There must be careful research, extensive experimentation, broad 
social planning, and more effective methods of social control. The 
church and all other institutions and agencies must stay alert at 
this point and be determined to relate to one another in increas¬ 
ingly efficient ways. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that it makes little sense to treat the 


^0 Watson, op. cit, p. 201. 
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victims of social illness without taking intelligent steps to get at 
the sources of infection. 

Even so, the best prevention is positive rather than negative. As 
one of America’s leading sociologists has said: ‘‘Real welfare is 
fair wages, shorter hours of labor, a larger voice in management, 
better conditions of working and living, more certainty of work, 
and more guarantees against old age dependency.”^^ Whether or 
not this is an adequate cataloguing of welfare guarantees, it is a 
good reminder that preventive concern must give full recogmtion 
to the importance of such broad general items as a sound and pros¬ 
perous economy, a stable government, and an integrated system of 
moral and spiritual values. 

XVIL The Responsibility to Be Organized for and Committed 
to Social Action 

It is obvious that the church cannot discharge many of the re¬ 
sponsibilities which have been mentioned without being organized 
for and committed to social action. 

Admittedly, this is a dimension of its responsibility which is 
hazardous for the church. Social action on its part is dangerous 
without the stabilizing influence of an adequate spiritual prepara¬ 
tion and perspective. But not to take action or not to be prepared 
to act with the greatest possible effectiveness, may involve even 
greater risks. In a society governed by the weight of organized in¬ 
terests—^which seems to be a necessary pattern for democracy at 
the mass level—^the church must either exercise good stewardship 
of its position and influence, through taking effective action, or fail 
in its stewardship through organizational impotence. 

The church is not a spiritualized abstraction of theological values 
and precepts; it is a concrete social institution. And as such it has 
real obligations and concrete relatedness in the social order of 
which it is a part. For it to fail to act responsibly as a unit of 
society, is for it to yield its strength by default to forces that move 
in other directions. 

The real test of the American Protestant churches is increasingly 

Emory S. Bogardus, Sociology (3rd ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949), p. 423. 
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shaping up around the issue of whether or not they can develop 
enough muscle and enough unity of purpose to perform their civic 
duties in the society as a whole. 

To say this is not, of course, to suggest that Protestant churches 
should be engaging in political and social action for the promotion 
of narrowly dogmatic or sectarian emphases. Such emphases are 
always not only inimical to the best interests of democracy but also 
a betrayal of iht fundamental Protestant ethic. It is to say, how¬ 
ever, that the churches must be prepared to help implement Chris¬ 
tian values in the organized fimctioning of the social process. 

“The churches,” declared the 1957 Conference on Policy and 
Strategy in Social Welfare, “ought to seek to assist in the creation 
of the best possible type of society in which every person has an 
opportunity to develop to the fullest capacity of his God-given en¬ 
dowment and to msie his maximum contribution to the whole 
community.”^^ This means, the Conference went on to add, that 
they “sho^d be vitally related to all aspects of social welfare,” in¬ 
cluding “social justice”—even to the point of taking “corporate 
action, often political action for the improvement of , . . institu¬ 
tions and structures.”^^ 

So important is social action to the future of social work that 
it is rapidly becoming a recognized phase of the professional dis¬ 
cipline of social work. Without it, social workers realize that they 
will be reduced from the stature of those who strive for the highest 
welfare to the status of technicians promoting adjustment to and 
patching up the victims of the status quo. 

Social work is, however, still without the status it needs to be 
sufficiently influential in social action.^^ This is all the more reason 
why the church, blessed with an abundance of prestige, and social 
work, equipped with insights and skills, should seek a closer team¬ 
work relationship. A full and harmonious commitment of their com¬ 
bined strength in concrete action for social welfare can have a 
telling effect. 

XVIII. The Responsibility to Inspire People to Social Service 

Policy and Strategy (op, cit,), p. 10. 

13 fbid., p. 19. 

14 See discussion in Kahn, op, cit,, p. 191. 
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What has been said about the importance of corporate social 
action should not divert attention from the church’s very great re¬ 
sponsibility to inspire in individuals the highest motives of social 
service. The Christian doctrines relating to vocation need clearer 
and more emphatic enunciation. People throughout society need to 
be challenged to devote their lives to the promotion of the common 
welfare in the spirit of co-operative service. The narrowly selfish 
individual pursuit of private gain or satisfaction must have its 
shabbmess exposed under the bright li^t of the Christian social 
imperative. 

“Salvation,” Walter Rauschenbusch once declared, ‘Is the vol¬ 
untary socializing of the soul.” 

Unless the church is able to inspire people to commit themselves 
voluntarily to co-operation in the spirit of mutual helpfulness, some 
form of totalitarianism will almost certainly arise to force them 
into a crude facsimile of such co-operation. Highly organized 
mutual aid is the only reasonable avenue of hope for the rapidly 
growing masses of humanity under the conditions of an increasingly 
complex technological way of life. 

XIX. The Responsibility to Help Recruit and Train Personnel 
for Work in the Welfare Professions 

The church has a unique opportunity to help relieve the acute 
shortage of trained workers in the social work and other welfare 
professions. It has channels of communication and psychological 
access to people in the realm of their motivations. And it should be 
using these not only to inspire everyone to service that does “aU 
to the glory of God” in worthwhile vocations of every sort, but 
also to lift up with particular emphasis the needs and opportuni¬ 
ties in these very special “helping” professions. 

“The churches should,” to quote again from the National Con¬ 
ference on Policy and Strategy in Social Welfare, “recruit and 
train workers for a social ministry. This includes both full-time 
workers and volunteers, those who serve in professional and in 
non-professional categories. Moreover, it should see that these 
workers are provided with Christian understanding and motivation 
and the best possible training and skUl available for their areas of 
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service. No one of these is a substitute for any other. While the 
focus of their recruitment ejSorts may be for their own institutions 
and agencies, the churches should also assist in recruiting workers 
for other health and welfare agencies in the communities.”^^ 

XX. The Responsibility to Clarify Its Philosophy of Church 
and State Relations, and to Bring Its Practices into Line with 
Such Clarification 

As the discussion in an earlier chapter indicated, this is one of 
the most pressing needs with which Protestantism is presently con¬ 
fronted. All Protestant efforts to relate meaningfully to the field of 
social welfare are affected by it. Continued procrastination at this 
point may well be an open invitation both to demoralization of 
Protestant churches in terms of their welfare functions and to 
bankruptcy of their influence in the decisional processes by which 
the future course of welfare developments in the nation will be set. 

XXI. The Responsibility to Maintain and Emphasize a World 
View 

Humanity is a single community, after all, and no agency in 
society should be more aware of this than the church. Because 
social welfare can never be adequately provided for on any basis 
of parochialism that excludes or limits the world view, the church 
must forever be lifting up the claims of humanity as a whole. This 
aspect of its mission looms ever larger as technology daily shrinks 
the world toward the dimensions of a small neighborhood. 

The kinship bonds of interdependence grow stronger aroimd 
the world; they must be made the bonds of genuine brotherhood. 
No nation or people or individual is adequate or secure as long as 
any languishes in untended need. 

The church must be ardently committed to helping keep atten¬ 
tion focused on world need and to seeking ways of expanding wel¬ 
fare concern into effective arrangements for meeting the needs of 
the whole human community. It is under the same obligation to 
foster a co-operative approach at this level as it is to participate in 
such an approach at the level of the local community. 

15 Policy and Strategy {op. ciu), pp. 10-11. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

TMs concluding chapter in the discussion of the relationship of 
Protestant churches to social welfare has been devoted to a sum¬ 
mary of the church’s continuing responsibilities in the welfare field. 

Twenty-one of the most significant and easily identified responsi¬ 
bilities have been briefly discussed. While many more could be 
added, it may be that they all boil down to the one all-inclusive 
responsibility of so proclaiming the good news in Christ that it re¬ 
sults in the building of the Christian community. 

It is authentic Christian love that the world needs—^love that, 
in glad response to the grace of God, expresses itself in open, in¬ 
clusive, compassionate, organized fellowship. 

In the building of this fellowship the church must move beyond 
all institutional boxmdaries to identify with the whole of humanity 
and with the total social order. It must maintain the grace of 
humility and a willingness to learn and to co-operate, without losing 
the zeal of its divine commission. It must welcome as allies every 
person, every agency, and every skill honestly devoted to promoting 
the general welfare. It must help the fumbling processes of corpo¬ 
rate society lay hold of a practical vision of the Kingdom of God. 

The Protestant churches of America have an unprecedented op¬ 
portunity to demonstrate how the power and grace of God can be 
permitted to work through free men and a free church to bring 
into the framework of a free society the concrete expressions of 
love that the human spirit is crying for throughout the world. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What will be the place of the church in welfare work of the 
future? 

2. Should the church encourage expanded public programs of 
welfare services when such programs threaten elimination of agen¬ 
cies the church has been sponsoring? 

3. What new patterns of relationship are needed between the 
church and the rapidly expanding programs of public welfare? 

4. What are the church’s most imique opportunities at the pres¬ 
ent time in the field of social work? 
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5. To what extent should the church become involved in efforts 
to recruit persons for the social work profession? 

6. How can the church best preserve the values of voluntaryism 
and direct personal involvement in this age when massively organ¬ 
ized charitable programs seem increasmgly necessary? 

Follow-up Suggestions 


Individual 

Visit a number of local social agencies or institutions and ask 
how you and your church can be most helpful to them in their 
work. 

Write the National Association of Social Workers, Inc., 95 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., for information on needs 
and opportunities in the social work profession. Request informa¬ 
tion, also, from your denominational headquarters concerning the 
church’s need for trained social workers. Using this information, 
counsel with young people you know about the opportunities for 
meaningful service in the field of social work. 

Group 

Plan and conduct a public forum on the future of the church 
in the welfare field. Use as leaders representatives of church-spon¬ 
sored social agencies or institutions, as well as persons representing 
public agencies and government. 

Make a survey of local opportunities and needs for the services 
of voluntary, untrained workers in connection with the operation 
of professional welfare services. 

Sponsor a Christian Vocations Conference for youth, giving 
special emphasis to vocational opportunities in the field of social 
work and public welfare. 

Begin a scholarship fund to help students in training to become 
professional social workers. 
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{continued from front flap) 


► What is the responsibility of the local church 
and how can it best coordinate with commu¬ 
nity welfare agencies? 

► Does the pervasive influence of psychiatry in 
social work perpetuate the strife between sci¬ 
ence and religion or show a method of co¬ 
existence and concord? 

► What new pioneer services should the church 
offer in such areas as child welfare, the aged, 
unwed mothers, urban renewal, alcoholism, 
rhe handicapped, juvenile delinquency, por- 

iis'jgraphy, and crime? 

Com;passion and Community performs a 
valuable service by showing churches how 
to appraise and plan their welfare programs 
in the light of the rapid development of 
today's professional social work under public 
and voluntary auspices, 

"The author has put the major questions into 
perspective, set forth the methods of gaining 
information, and shown the range and depth 
of current concerns of churches,... Bach of the 
eight chapters is not only informative but also 
provocative, providing ways of becoming in™ 
formed and keeping informed. Questions for 
discussion at chapter ends are useful, realistic, 
and enlightening. ,.. This volume will be 
valuable for many years to come to the clergy- 
man, active members of congregations, social 
workers, and to all concerned with soc;i»l 
welfare in a democratic sociecy/’—Thomai J, 
Bigham, in Pastoral P$ycbolo$y 
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